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DAYS  OF  THE  COLONISTS 


Author  of  "Days  of  the  Discoverers,"  etc. 

Great  events  in  the  early  days  of  our  history 
vividly  described  and  vitalized  by  the  use  of 
new    naterial . 

Starting  with  John  Smith  in  1607,  on 
through  the  finding  of  Plymouth;  the  early 
settlement  of  Manhattan;  the  early  days  of 
Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  Maryland;  the 
founding  of  Connecticut — all  the  events  of 
outstanding  days  are  made  real,  through  to 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  author's  work —  -. 

the  feature  that  has  made  her  books  invaluable  -^^P.     -fco 

to  parents ,  teachers  and  librarians — is  her  ability  B©  ^a  q  f- 

to  get  at  and  put  into  living  words  fresh  informa-  ■*  " 

tion  on  subjects  seemingly  exhausted  by  histo- 
rians. 

Not  only  does  Miss  Lamprey  tell  the  important  facts 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  different  colo- 
nies but  she  also  brings  out  the  human  side  of  history 
and  tells  interestingly  of  the  beginnings  of  some  of  the  I  -^  -^ . 
most  significant  features  of  American  life.  Do  you  L-ii-<' 
know  about  the  first  American  inventor?  About  the  girl 
who  started  the  indigo  industry  in  the  South  ?  About  the 
first  Swedish  settlements?  Do  \^ou  know  about  the 
first  appearance  of  young  George  Washington  in  public 
life?  About  the  first  missionary  work  among  the  negro 
slaves?  All  this  can  be  found  in  these  remarkable 
stories  which,  taken  together,  form  a  real  history  of 
American  life. 
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TO  DIANTHA  HARDY 

Where  Parson  Page  his  orchard  set 

Beside  the  terrace  wall, 
And  vireo,   bluebird,  woodpecker, 

Crossbill   and   catbird   call, 
There  lived  a  garden  quaintly  sweet, 

All   planted   for   delight. 
With  blossoms  brave  in  rose  and  gold 

Or  pinafored  in  white. 

And  if  they  stood  so  prim  and  tall 

As  pilgrim  children  stand. 
And  if  they  served  the  gracious  Lord 

Who  gave  them  to  the  land, 
When  summer  moonlight  waked  on  earth 

Its  wild  mysterious  spell, 
O  then  the  flowers  remembered  things 

They  never  chose  to  tell! 

Then  morning-glories  trumpeted 

Their  elfin  reveille. 
And  dewdrop  lanterns  lit  the  masque 

That  vanished  with   the  day, 
When  Ragged  Robin,  Bouncing  Bet, 

Lad's  Love  and  London  Pride 
Went  dancing  to  the  fairy  lutes. 

With  many  a  flower  beside! 

Grandmother's  garden!     How  it  knew 
The   little   children's  ways. 

The  heart  of  life,  the  lore  of  death, 
The  dreams  of  all  our  days! 

And  when  we  come  to  Paradise 
*^  And  with  our  loves  are  met, 

C*l  Love  walks  within  a  garden  there — 

•^  The  flowers  will  not  forget! 
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DAYS  OF  THE  COLONISTS 


mataoka's  white  man 

*  I  ""HE  shallop  was  making  her  way  at  a  snail's 
-■-  pace  through  the  windings  of  the  sluggish  unknown 
river  which  was  to  be  heard  of  later  as  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  John  Smith  was  scouring  the  Virginia  wilder- 
ness for  corn.  He  had  with  him  eight  other  Englishmen 
and  two  Indian  guides.  Even  with  the  light  draft  of 
the  little  vessel  he  was  tacking  cautiously  as  the  wind 
served,  lest  he  run  aground. 

When  Captain  Newport  sailed  for  England  he  had 
left  the  colony  with  barely  four  months'  provisions. 
That  was  on  June  22nd,  and  it  was  now  the  loth  of 
December.  Before  the  fierce  heat  of  the  summer  was 
half  over,  the  daily  ration  for  each  man  was  only  half 
a  pint  of  wheat  and  half  a  pint  of  barley,  boiled  to  an 
unpalatable  mush.  The  brackish  river  water  was  the 
only  drink.  More  than  fifty  of  the  hundred  colonists 
Newport  had  left  were  now  in  their  graves,  and  no 
help  had  come  from  home. 

The  Indians  had  grown  shy  or  suspicious,  and  re- 
moved themselves  with  their  stores  of  corn  to  some 
unknown  place.  In  one  way  this  was  a  relief,  since  a 
single  attack  by  savages  might  have  wiped  out  the 
colony  altogether.  But  as  Smith  observed,  whetting 
his  dagger  on  the  sole  of  his  jack-boot,  a  man  is  no 
more  dead  when  brained  with  a  stone  club  than  when 
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starved  to  death — only  dead  a  little  sooner.  When 
cool  weather  came  they  fared  a  Httle  better,  for  there 
was  fresh  meat.  Wild  geese  were  honking  northward, 
ducks  and  pigeons  could  be  snared  or  shot,  now  and 
then  there  was  venison,  some  of  which  was  dried  for 
future  use  by  the  careful  Captain.  Still,  nothing  could 
take  the  place  of  grain.  If  the  settlers  hoped  to  live 
through  the  winter  they  must  have  bread — if  it  was 
only  the  flat  cakes  of  Indian  meal  such  as  the  wild  men 
had.  It  would  go  excellently  well  with  a  fat  'possum 
knocked  off  a  tree  somewhere  and  roasted  over  the 
camp-fire. 

The  exploring  party  was  following  the  river,  which 
Smith  reckoned  by  his  compass  to  be  hereabouts  more 
or  less  parallel  to  the  James.  The  weather  was  mild 
and  delicate,  with  no  sign  of  winter,  and  he  meant  to 
keep  on  somehow,  afoot  or  afloat,  until  he  found  that 
corn.  When  the  shallop,  a  sloop-rigged  craft  of  about 
twelve  tons,  could  go  no  further,  he  could  take  the  two 
Indians  and  two  white  companions  and  proceed  by 
canoe.  This  he  presently  did,  leaving  the  rest  to  guard 
the  sailing  vessel  where  it  lay  at  anchor. 

A  while  after  the  canoe  disappeared  those  who  re- 
mained thought  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  shadowy 
figures  flitting  in  the  same  direction  through  the  forest, 
though  the  woodlands  were  as  silent  as  the  creeping 
waters.  Then  they  fancied  that  far  away  they  heard 
shots  and  a  cry,  but  nothing  more  occurred,  nor  did 
any  message  or  sign  come  from  their  leader.  At  last 
they  gave  up  hope  and  went  back  to  Jamestown. 

Meanwhile  the  canoe  had  gone  bravely  on  till  the 
water  trail  it  was  following  led  into  a  swamp,  a  wild 
gigantic  mockery  of  a  Lincolnshire  fen,  its  waters  black 
as  night  in  the  pools.     But  over  its  wide  stretches  no 
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wind-mills  creaked  and  no  bells  rang,  and  the  white 
oaks  had  never  heard  the  sound  of  axe.  The  Captain 
landed  to  take  his  bearings  and  examine  the  forest, 
and  there  was  a  whooping  rush  of  savages  upon  them. 

One  white  man  was  killed  instantly;  the  other  had 
time  for  one  despairing  shriek.  Smith  whipped  out 
his  pistol  and  shot  two  of  his  enemies  before  they 
could  reach  him.  These  were  the  shots  and  the  cry 
which  the  men  in  the  shallop  heard. 

Nothing  saved  the  intrepid  Captain  but  the  quick 
inspiration  which  led  him  to  make  no  further  resistance, 
but,  in  the  second's  pause  following  the  fall  of  the  two 
Indians,  to  hold  out  toward  the  chief  his  pocket  com- 
pass. The  huge  copper-colored  leader  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  firearms,  but  here  was  something  he  had  never 
beheld.  The  shining  needle  quivered  at  a  touch,  turn- 
ing with  every  motion  of  the  hand  that  held  it,  as  if 
alive.  He  could  see  it  but  not  touch  or  stop  it.  Smith 
began,  in  broken  Indian  helped  out  with  gestures,  to 
explain  something  of  the  nature  of  a  magnet  so  clearly 
that  even  his  listeners  could  see  what  he  meant.  Finally 
they  tied  him  to  a  tree  for  safety  in  case  he  might  be 
a  wizard,  and  consulted  anxiously  at  a  distance. 

Apparently  he  was  not  to  be  killed  immediately, 
for  they  untied  him  and  took  him  with  them  through 
the  swamp,  over  a  narrow  trail  that  followed  the  firm- 
est footholds.  Presently  a  village  of  three  or  four  long 
bark  houses  came  in  view,  and  as  they  approached  the 
people  swarmed  out  to  see  the  white  man.  The  older 
men  looked  him  over,  and  held  another  discussion; 
then  the  war  party  resumed  its  march.  At  other  groups 
of  huts  the  same  thing  happened.  Smith's  alert  ears 
caught  a  word  here  and  there  which  led  him  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  accused  of  the  misdeeds  of  some  other 
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white  man.  In  his  mind  he  ran  over  the  record  of  the 
unruly  and  irrepressible  persons  in  the  Jamestown 
colony,  but  he  could  not  see  how  any  of  them  could 
have  got  into  a  broil  with  the  wild  men  unknown  to  him. 
Something  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  for  so 
far  as  he  knew  the  neighboring  tribes  were  inclined  to 
be  friendly. 

His  feet  were  sore  and  he  was  hungry,  and  the  two 
Indian  guides  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  the  largest 
village  they  had  yet  visited  the  people  offered  him  food, 
which  he  ate  thankfully  and  indicated  by  signs  that  he 
would  gladly  pay  for  it.  The  old  chief  who  was  watch- 
ing him  said  something  emphatic  to  Opecancanough, 
which  made  that  chief  look  doubtful.  Then  a  youth 
came  up  to  the  captive  and  addressed  a  question  to  him 
in  a  dialect  he  could  understand. 

Had  he  ever  been  in  this  neighborhood  before? 
Smith  answered,  both  by  word  and  gesture,  never  in 
his  life. 

Why  had  he  come  now?  He  answered,  he  wished  to 
buy  corn. 

Why  did  he  not  take  the  corn,  as  other  white  men 
did,  by  force?  Because  this  was  not  right,  and  he 
wished  to  do  what  was  right  by  all  men. 

"I  said  so,"  said  the  young  Indian.  "I  told  them 
you  were  not  the  white  captain  who  stole  our  corn.  He 
was  taller  than  you.  He  was  so  tall.  He  had  not  a 
great  beard  like  yours.  He  did  not  pay  for  anything, 
he  only  laughed  and  spoke  of  his  gods.  My  uncle  has 
made  a  mistake." 

John  Smith  began  to  see  daylight.  He  had  been  in 
other  tight  places  and  got  out  alive.  Here  was  corn, 
if  he  could  manage  to  get  it  without  bringing  the  In- 
dians down  on  Jamestown.    It  appeared  that  the  white 
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man  for  whom  Opecancanough  had  taken  him  had 
been  there  three  or  four  seasons  before,  and  Smith 
stated,  earnestly,  that  he  and  his  people  were  not  then 
in  the  country.    At  this  the  old  chief  nodded. 

Much  talk  followed,  and  the  young  interpreter 
looked  grave.  He  rather  liked  this  fine,  brave  white 
man.  "They  are  going  to  take  you  to  the  Powhatan," 
he  said  presently.  'Although  you  are  not  the  bad  cap- 
tain, you  have  killed  two  of  our  people,  and  you  must 
pay." 

As  they  went  on  through  the  woods  the  Captain 
wondered  what  that  payment  was  likely  to  be.  If  it 
was  his  own  life,  and  he  rather  thought  it  was,  he 
hoped  that  they  would  kill  him  quickly. 

The  chief  of  the  Powhatan  tribe  of  Indians  was 
called  the  Powhatan  as  a  title,  and  Opecancanough 
was,  it  appeared,  his  brother.  Opecancanough's  town 
was  a  group  of  bark-roofed  cabins  on  a  sandy  hill,  each 
a  hundred  or  more  feet  long  and  housing  several  fam- 
ilies of  kinsfolk.  From  the  hill  other  groups  of  dwell- 
ings could  be  seen  scattered  over  a  broad  plain.  The 
white  prisoner  was  entertained  for  some  time  in  one 
wigwam  and  another,  and  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  a  fire  at  which  he  could  warm  himself,  but  he  was 
never  allowed  the  least  chance  of  escape.  At  last  the 
stir  and  activity  among  the  warriors  appeared  to  be- 
token a  crisis  of  some  kind.  Smith  learned  that  he  was 
now  to  be  taken  before  the  great  Powhatan,  Wahun- 
senacaugh,  at  his  village  of  Werowocomoco,  to  be 
judged. 

The  house  of  the  chief  was  a  longer  and  larger  wig- 
wam than  any  of  the  others,  with  one  fireplace  larger 
than  the  others,  and  in  front  of  this  was  a  sort  of 
throne  or  settle  upon  which  the  Powhatan  sat.     He 
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was  a  tall,  large,  bony  man,  more  than  seventy  years 
of  age,  though  only  slightly  gray.  On  his  head  he  wore 
a  crown  of  many-hued  feathers,  around  his  neck  hung 
chains  of  white  shell  beads,  and  over  his  shoulders  lay 
a  great  robe  of  the  finest  raccoon  skins,  with  ringed 
tails  pendent  like  a  fringe  of  furry  tassels.  Several 
young  squaws  sat  beside  him,  and  rows  of  women  stood 
along  the  walls,  their  faces  and  shoulders  painted  red, 
and  chains  of  white  beads  around  their  necks.  Grouped 
about  the  chief  were  dozens  of  warriors  chosen  because 
of  their  great  size  and  strength  to  be  his  body-guard, 
and  all  armed  with  clubs  or  axes.  This  court  might  be 
grotesque,  but  it  was  none  the  less  terrible,  and  before 
it  stood  the  lone  Englishman  to  receive  his  doom. 

The  Powhatan  looked  him  over  with  an  eye  that  was 
cold  and  severe.  One  of  the  men  whom  this  white 
stranger  had  shot  down  was  a  brother  of  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  chief,  and  she  and  her  kindred  hotly 
demanded  vengeance.  By  Indian  law  the  kiUing  of 
any  member  of  the  tribe  could  be  wiped  out  only  by 
the  execution  of  the  slayer  or  his  adoption  into  some 
family  of  the  tribe  in  the  place  of  the  dead  man.  There 
was  very  little  chance  that  any  man  there  present  would 
defy  the  anger  of  the  chief's  relatives  by  marriage,  by 
taking  pity  on  the  stranger.  The  Powhatan  pronounced 
sentence,  in  words  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Two  large  stones  were  brought  in  and  put  in  place. 
Two  big  guards  laid  hold  of  Smith  and  dragged  him  to 
the  stones  and  forced  his  head  down  upon  this  rude 
altar,  while  the  executioner  lifted  his  club.  Then  a 
lithe  young  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  leaped  from  the 
bench  at  the  Powhatan's  side  and  flung  herself  upon 
the  captive,  crying,  "Father,  give  him  to  me!  I  want 
him  for  mine!" 


'FATHER,  GIVE  HIM   TO  ME!'  " 
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Mataoka  was  the  favorite  daughter  of  the  old  chief, 
the  petted  child  of  his  old  age.  Even  if  she  had  not 
been  so  important  a  member  of  his  family,  she  had  the 
right  to  adopt  the  stranger  and  save  him  from  death. 
It  could  not  be  refused  without  undermining  the  whole 
foundation  of  Indian  law.  Half-blinded  by  the  long 
black  hair  of  the  little  brown  maiden,  half-stunned  by 
the  unlooked-for  change  in  his  fortunes,  the  English- 
man gained  his  feet,  and  found  himself  free  to  go  where 
he  would,  received  as  an  equal  by  his  late  enemies,  of 
whom  he  would  be  counted  hereafter  a  blood-brother. 
With  an  instinct  as  natural  as  it  was  gentle  he  took 
the  slender  brown  hand  of  the  young  Indian  princess, 
dropped  on  his  knee,  and  kissed  her  small  fingers  as 
if  they  had  been  those  of  his  Queen. 

Ceremonies  which  took  place  later  were  strange  but 
encouraging.  The  Powhatan,  decked  out  in  much  black 
and  red  paint,  and  accompanied  by  warriors  in  similar 
guise,  ordered  the  white  captain  led  to  a  lodge  in  the 
woods  and  left  there  on  a  mat  by  the  fire.  There  were 
long  and  doleful  incantations  behind  a  grass-cloth  cur- 
tain, after  which  the  chief  reappeared  and  told  him  that 
he  was  now  free  to  go  back  to  his  own  people.  If,  when 
he  reached  them,  he  would  send  to  the  Indian  potentate 
two  cannon  and  a  grindstone,  he  should  have  land  in 
that  neighborhood  and  be  known  as  the  Powhatan's 
own  son  forever  after.  On  January  8,  1608,  Smith 
came  back  to  Jamestown  with  a  guard  of  four  Indians, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  long-awaited  ship  of  Captain 
Newport  arrived  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  more 
than  a  hundred  colonists. 

The  adoption  of  Captain  John  Smith  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Powhatan  was  perhaps  the  most  fortunate 
incident  in  the  early  history  of  Jamestown.    The  rather 
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suspicious  friendliness  of  her  father,  and  the  hostility 
of  her  uncle  Opecancanough  more  than  once  threatened 
war,  but  Mataoka  never  changed.  In  a  place  where 
death,  famine,  and  strife  were  every-day  companions, 
her  white  man,  as  she  proudly  called  the  English  cap- 
tain, found  that  the  one  thing  on  which  he  could  abso- 
lutely depend  was  her  loyalty  and  her  unselfish  devo- 
tion. She  was  quick  to  learn  and  love  whatever  was 
true  and  noble,  and  the  man  who  had  "a  prince's  soul 
in  a  beggar's  purse,"  as  one  of  his  friends  declared, 
found  in  her  a  spirit  as  generous  as  his  own.  Again 
and  again  she  and  her  maidens  brought  food  for  the 
settlers  over  the  Indian  trails,  when  starvation  menaced 
them.  No  one  can  say  how  far  her  persuasions  may 
have  kept  the  shaky  alliance  with  the  chief  from  going 
to  destruction,  but  on  one  occasion  at  least  she  risked 
her  life  to  serve  her  hero. 

Captain  Smith  and  eighteen  of  his  men  took  a  barge 
and  went  into  the  Powhatan's  country  to  buy  corn.  The 
wily  chief  asked  if  they  would  not  send  away  their  guns, 
for  surely  they  could  trust  him  I  Smith  warily  replied 
that  when  the  Powhatan  and  his  warriors  came  to 
Jamestown  they  were  not  asked  to  leave  their  weapons 
outside.  Then  the  chief  tried  other  tactics.  He  Invited 
Smith  and  one  comrade,  John  Russell,  into  one  of  the 
lodges  where  only  a  few  squaws  were,  then  slipped 
away.  Smith  and  Russell,  seeing  a  crowd  of  armed 
Indians  surrounding  the  entrance,  charged  out  with 
drawn  swords  and  scattered  them.  The  Powhatan 
then  hastily  explained  that  these  warriors  came  only 
to  see  that  the  white  men's  corn  was  not  stolen  by  any 
vagabond  Indians  who  might  be  about.  He  begged 
the  Captain  to  accept  as  gifts  a  bracelet  and  chain  of 
white  wampum,  which  signified  peace,  and  be  so  kind 
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as  to  take  away  his  corn  at  once.  The  party  must  wait 
for  high  tide  before  the  barge  could  be  got  off,  but 
the  corn  was  loaded,  under  the  muzzles  of  the  English 
guns,  and  then  the  party  prepared  to  spend  the  night 
in  a  house  not  far  away,  where  the  chief  agreed  to  send 
them  supper. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the  messengers  with  the 
food  a  light  knock  sounded  on  the  door  and  Mataoka 
appeared  with  news  that  brought  every  man  of  them  up 
standing  in  a  trice.  She  had  come  through  the  woods 
in  the  night  by  a  path  she  knew,  to  warn  her  white  men 
of  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  Englishmen  while  they  were 
at  supper,  or  later  when  they  were  asleep. 

"Ah,  go,  go,  my  father,"  she  begged,  the  tears  run- 
ning down  her  cheeks.  "They  will  kill  you  if  you  stay, 
I  am  sure  they  will.  No,  no" —  she  put  away  the 
gifts  the  men  would  have  pressed  into  her  small  hands, 
"I  dare  not  take  them,  for  if  they  saw  me  with  such 
things  they  would  know  that  I  had  been  here,  and  they 
would  kill  me.  Only  go,  please  go  quickly,  do  not  let 
them  find  you  when  they  come!"  And  then  she  ran 
away,  her  little  moccasined  feet  making  no  more  sound 
than  a  kitten's  on  the  rough  ground. 

They  took  counsel  hastily.  To  retreat  would  not 
only  lose  them  their  corn  but  invite  further  attacks, 
for  then  the  savages  would  know  that  they  were  afraid. 
They  would  stand  their  ground. 

It  was  not  an  hour  later  that  eight  or  ten  tall  Indians 
came  bringing  venison  and  game,  and  their  leader 
meekly  asked  if  the  English  would  object  to  putting 
out  the  matches  of  their  matchlocks.  The  smoke,  they 
said,  was  upsetting  to  the  weak  stomachs  of  the  red 
men.    John  Smith  smiled  in  his  beard,  and  directed  his 
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sentinels   to    stand    further   away.      Then   he    added, 
coolly : 

"I  have  a  word  to  send  to  my  Father  Powhatan.  If 
he  is  coming  to  visit  me  to-night,  let  him  come  soon, 
for  I  shall  be  ready  for  him." 

Indians  are  not  slow  to  take  a  hint,  and  the  Pow- 
hatan must  have  understood  that  his  plans  were  sus- 
pected, for  the  English  were  not  disturbed  that  night. 
They  stood  watch  turn  and  turn  about  until  morning, 
and  at  high  tide  pushed  off  the  barge  and  took  their 
corn  safe  back  to  Jamestown. 

"Captain,"  said  Russell,  as  the  barge  stood  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  river  and  headed  down  stream  in 
the  clear  light  of  day,  "I  do  not  understand  why  you 
call  the  little  maid  Mataoka,  when  her  own  people  and 
all  of  us  call  her  Pocahontas.    Might  that  be  her  title?" 

John  Smith  took  off  his  helmet,  as  if  with  instinctive 
respect  to  the  child  who  had  now  a  second  time  saved 
his  life. 

"Not  that  exactly,"  he  said.  "Ye  see,  these  wild 
folk  don't  like  outsiders  to  know  their  real  names. 
They  generally  give  a  nickname,  like.  When  Cap'n 
Newport,  first  time  he  saw  her,  asked  her  Dad  what 
she  was  called,  the  old  chief  said  Pocahontas —  that's 
a  little  madcap,  a  tomboy,  or  some  such  thing.  You've 
seen  the  little  mischief  turn  somersaults  along  the 
streets  of  Jamestown,  haven't  ye?  It's  like  some 
father  in  England  calling  his  lass  'a  baggage,'  in  sport. 

"But  her  real  name's  Mataoka.  I  don't  call  her 
that  often  if  there's  folk  to  hear,  but  last  night  I  was 
off  my  guard.  She's  a  dear  child  that — a  dear  child 
— and  she  has  a  great  spirit." 

And  the  Captain  could  say  no  more  just  then. 
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Three  mariners,  three  mariners, 

Three  mariners  were  we, 
And  we  were  wrecked  upon  an  isle 

So  lonely  in  the  sea, 
And  voices  we  could  not  make  out 

Went  rumbling  underground, 
And  coral,  turtles,  parrot-fish 

And  ambergris  we  found. 

And  sometimes  we  did  love  the  land 

But  oftener  did  fear. 
And  sometimes  seemed  to  understand 

The  voices  we  did  hear. 
They  talked  to  us  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 

But  most  they  talked  of  Home, 
For  that  you  learn  to  love  it  well 

The  longer  you  do  roam. 

Yet  stranger  things  do  chance  ashore 

Than  fo'c's'l  brags  and  lies, 
For  naught  is  sweeter  than  your  land 

Except  your  true  love's  eyes — 
Now  who'd  ha'  thought  that  I  should  dwell, 

An  old  sea-dog  like  me. 
To  plant  tobacco  year  by  year 

And  never  miss  the  sea? 

But  Governor  Dale  himself  did  come 

To  handle  pick  and  spade, 
And  Mr.  Rolfe  in  Jamestown  church 

Did  wed  an  Indian  maid. 
And  I've  a  wee  Virginia  lass 

To  woo  me  from  the  sea, — 
Bermuda  Hundred  is  my  home 

And  I'm  the  last  of  three! 


II 
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**T   ANDO!" 

•*— '  Hob-nailed  shoes,  top-boots  and  clogs  went 
clattering  up  on  deck  in  a  hurry.  The  long,  low  shore- 
line could  just  be  made  out  between  gray  sky  and 
gray  sea.  The  Mayflower  was  off  the  American 
coast. 

As  the  ship  stood  in  toward  the  land  every  one  who 
was  able  to  be  afoot  at  all  crowded  to  her  rail.  Women 
with  babies  in  their  arms,  bundled  in  all  the  wraps  they 
had  to  keep  out  the  keen  sea  wind,  men  already  plan- 
ning the  future,  and  a  dozen  eager  boys  and  girls 
peered  across  the  wintry  sea  looking  for  the  mighty 
forests  and  rivers  and  the  cone-shaped  wigwams  of 
the  wilderness.  But  they  saw  only  some  stunted  pines 
and  scrubby  undergrowth,  on  an  endless  reach  of  wind- 
heaped  sand. 

"Mother,"  said  twelve-year-old  Constance  Hopkins, 
"this  is  the  very  first  land  our  Oceanus  ever  saw.  If 
we'd  gone  on  sailing  and  never  found  it,  he  would  never 
know  what  land  was  like," 

"I  know,"  chirped  small  Damaris.  "Mammy,  when 
are  we  goin'  to  Lun'on?" 

"Dear  heart!"  her  mother  answered,  trying  to  smile, 
though  the  tears  came  at  the  thought  of  the  old  home. 
"Maybe  when  thou'rt  grown  tall,  my  moppet,  and 
wed  to  a  great  merchant." 

The  baby,  Oceanus,  kept  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  and 
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said  nothing.  For  a  baby  born  in  mid-ocean  and  rocked 
in  tempests  he  was  remarkably  good. 

"I  want  to  see  the  Injuns!  piped  up  Resolved 
White,  who  was  five  years  old  and  proud  of  it.  The 
little  girls  laughed  in  a  half-scared  way.  The  boys 
all  stood  up  as  straight  and  looked  as  brave  as  they 
could. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  'em,"  quavered  Mary  Allerton. 
"Will  they  come  in  the  ship,  Remember?" 

"No,  surely  not,"  said  Remember,  putting  a  protect- 
ing arm  around  her  little  sister.  "Cap'n  Jones  would 
never  let'em." 

"Cap'n  Standish  'uU  make  'em  hyper,"  asserted 
brother  Bartholomew.  "His  sword's  as  tall  as  Mary, 
and  it's  got  some  heathen  writing  on  it,  that  he  can't 
read  himself." 

"Ho  I"  scoffed  Giles  Hopkins,  "the  savages  wouldn't 
be  a-scared  of  that.  But  his  gun's  made  on  purpose  to 
fight  Injuns.     It's  a  snaphance." 

"What's  that?    It  sounds  spry,"  said  Remember. 

"  'Tis.  You  can  fire  twice  with  it,  'thout  stopping 
to  reload.  It's  got  a  spring  lock,  and  it  strikes  a  spark 
to  light  the  powder.  That's  the  kind  of  a  gun  I'd 
have." 

But  never  a  birch  canoe  or  a  painted  face  was  in 
sight.  William  Bradford  suggested  demurely  that  per- 
haps the  Indians  had  heard  that  Captain  Standish  was 
here  with  his  gun  and  were  hiding  away. 

"The  first  spring  o'  clean  water  the  men  find,  us'U 
go  ashore  and  do  our  wash,"  said  Goodwife  Tilley. 
"If  I  be  skelped  by  the  savages  I'll  die  clean  anyways." 

"But  father  says  there  be  no  cruel  heathen  near  the 
South  River,  Aunt  Ann,"  said  thirteen-year-old  Eliza- 
beth timidly. 
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"Never  thee  fear,  Betsey,"  said  her  mother,  coming 
up  just  then  with  a  warm  cloak.  "The  good  Lord  will 
take  care  of  us." 

Elizabeth,  somewhat  reassured,  shared  her  cloak 
with  Humility  Cooper  and  stood  watching  the  water- 
fowl wheeling  and  dipping  above  the  shallows.  The 
boys  were  excitedly  pointing  out  the  varieties  they 
knew. 

The  fathers  of  the  company  were  talking  with  Cap- 
tain Jones,  and  the  mothers,  anxiously  watching  their 
faces,  felt  sure  that  something  was  wrong.  Soon  they 
heard  what  it  was.  Before  leaving  England,  the  lead- 
ers had  secured  a  patent,  or  letter  of  permission,  from 
King  James  L,  allowing  them  to  settle  in  Virginia 
under  the  London  Company.  That  is,  they  might  take 
up  any  unclaimed  land  they  found  south  of  latitude 
38°,  which  was  as  far  north  as  the  London  Company's 
grant  extended.  The  fur-traders  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  on  Manhattan  Island  claimed  every- 
thing between  38°  and  41°.  Still  further  north  and 
east,  from  41°  to  45°,  the  Plymouth  Company,  made 
up  of  west-country  English  merchants,  had  another 
grant  of  territory,  but  it  was  so  bleak  and  dangerous 
that  all  attempts  to  colonize  it  had  failed.  There  were 
frightful  stories  of  men  starved,  frozen,  murdered  by 
fierce  natives,  in  that  inhospitable  land.  And  in  this 
desolate  region,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
English  house,  in  a  place  where  they  had  no  legal  right 
to  be,  the  captain  had  decided  to  land  them. 

"But,  man,  it  is  getting  on  for  winter,  and  the  women 
and  the  little  ones  cannot  be  left  shelterless,"  pleaded 
good  Elder  Brewster.  "Only  for  the  delays  in  sailing 
we'd  ha'  been  here  months  ago.  'T  is  none  of  our 
doing." 
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"Nor  none  of  mine  neither,"  growled  the  captain, 
uncomfortably;  he  was  not  really  a  cruel  man.  He 
knew  better  than  they  did  how  long  was  a  voyage  from 
cape  to  cape  on  this  Atlantic  coast-line;  but  he  finally 
consented  to  turn  southward  on  the  chance  of  reach- 
ing the  Dutch  settlement.  Brewster  and  Bradford 
thought  that,  having  a  good  knowledge  of  Dutch  and 
many  friends  in  Holland,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  that  colony  until  spring. 

Half  a  day's  sail,  however,  brought  the  ship  into 
the  perilous  shoal  waters  known  to  French  explorers 
as  "Mallebarre"  and  to  English  seamen  as  "Tucker's 
Terror."  The  captain  refused  to  beat  southward  fur- 
ther against  an  evil  wind.  Master  Coppin,  the  mate, 
who  had  been  hereabouts  on  a  fishing  voyage,  said 
there  was  a  bay  somewhere  to  the  northward  where 
the  Indians  stole  a  harpoon  from  him.  On  the  map 
of  Captain  John  Smith  such  a  harbor  appeared  under 
the  name  New  Plymouth.  As  for  the  lack  of  a  patent, 
that  was  the  least  of  their  troubles.  The  Plymouth 
Company  would  doubtless  be  only  too  glad  to  give 
them  one. 

The  Mayflower  had  been  badly  overcrowded  from 
the  start,  having  taken  on  some  of  the  passengers  of 
the  disabled  Speedwell.  She  carried  more  than  a  hun- 
dred persons  besides  her  crew — eighteen  married 
women,  fifty-one  men  and  youths,  the  rest  boys  and 
girls  and  babies.  The  four  small  cabins  with  their 
four  berths  each,  off  the  main  cabin,  were  given  up  to 
women  who  had  little  children  and  young  daughters. 
The  men  and  boys  found  quarters  where  they  could, 
some  in  the  unventilated  cubby-holes  between  decks, 
a  few  of  the  young  men  in  the  forecastle  with  the  sail- 
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ors.  No  cooking  could  be  done  except  when  the  sea 
was  smoothest.  Then  salt  meat  or  fish  could  be  made 
into  stew  with  vegetables,  and  kettlefuls  of  porridge 
cooked,  to  be  eaten  cold  afterward  if  necessary.  In 
rough  weather,  hard  biscuit,  cheese,  and  beer  were  all 
they  could  have.  The  ordinary  sea  fare  was  salt  beef, 
pork  and  cod,  beans  and  pease,  meal,  beer,  and  strong 
waters.  By  the  advice  of  Dutch  skippers  the  provi- 
dent Pilgrim  fathers  laid  in  pickled  eggs  in  tubs,  but- 
ter, spiced  meats,  dried  fruits,  parsnips,  cabbage, 
onions,  sausages,  smoked  herrings,  and  vinegar.  The 
delays  in  sailing  and  the  expense  caused  thereby  had 
forced  them  to  sell  some  of  these  stores  at  Plymouth 
or  they  would  have  fared  much  better  than  they  did. 

At  best,  little  could  be  done  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sick.  The  close,  foul  air  they  must  breathe,  cooped 
up  under  battened-down  hatches,  the  unaccustomed 
food  and  the  unhealthy  Inaction  brought  on  something 
worse  than  seasickness — a  form  of  typhus  often  called 
"ship-fever."  This  was  one  reason  for  the  captain's 
desire  to  get  rid  of  them  and  sail  for  home.  If  his 
own  men  caught  the  fever  he  might  have  to  winter 
on  the  coast. 

"If  this  be  the  wholesome  climate  we  heard  tell  of," 
grumbled  John  Billington,  trying  to  find  shelter  from 
the  piercing  wind,  "we'd  better  ha'  gone  to  Guiana  as 
they  talked  on  once." 

"Not  me,"  said  Stephen  Hopkins.  "That's  too 
near  the  Spanishers  wi'  their  Inquisition." 

"Is't  true,"  queried  John  Howland,  "that  we  can 
all  do  as  we  like  since  the  King's  law  don't  hold  here?" 

Hopkins  turned  quickly.     "Who  said  that?" 

"Some  are  saying  so,"  said  John  cautiously.  "They 
say  that  sin'  we're  not  to  be  landed  where  we  agreed 
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for  to  go,  we  should  divide  our  stores  and  go  where 
we  likes." 

"Sitha  here,  lad,"  said  Hopkins,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  young  man's  shoulder,  "that's  silly  talk.  We're  in 
a  muddle,  and  if  we  don't  stand  together  and  hold  to- 
gether we'll  belike  all  be  dead  before  spring.  God 
He  knows  what  the  Injuns  will  be  like.  Aside  from 
that,  we  need  every  hand  we've  got,  to  build  housen 
and  raise  corn.  King's  law  or  common  law,  some  law 
must  be.    Don't  ye  see  that,  John?" 

John  saw.  He  had  never  taken  to  the  notion  of 
deserting  the  company  in  this  extremity,  even  if  it  had 
been  to  his  own  interest. 

No  one  was  really  surprised  when,  as  soon  as  the 
ship  was  anchored  inside  the  crooked  finger-tip  of  Cape 
Cod,  word  was  passed  for  all  the  men  to  meet  in  the 
large  cabin.  It  was  the  morning  of  November  16, 
1620.  Forty-one  men  of  all  degrees,  from  merchants 
and  elders  to  laborers  and  serving-men,  gathered  to 
settle  upon  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  colony. 
The  document  which  was  ready  for  them  to  sign  was 
read  aloud,  and  was  brief  and  simple  enough  for  all 
to  understand. 

Those  who  signed  it  bound  themselves  to  elect  such 
ofiicers  and  enact  such  laws  as  were  needed  for  the 
general  good  and  to  obey  them.  It  was  laid  flat  on 
the  lid  of  Elder  Brewster's  great  chest,  where  each  man 
as  he  came  forward  might  read  it  over,  if  he  could  read, 
before  he  signed  his  name.  Some  could  only  make  their 
mark,  but  nobody  raised  any  objection  to  signing,  and 
John  Carver  was  elected  governor  for  the  first  year 
without  a  word  said  against  him.  The  Pilgrims  were 
making  law  for  themselves. 

After  that,  the  men  set  about  getting  the  shallop 
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out  of  the  hold  for  an  exploring  expedition.  This  took 
time,  for  it  was  wedged  in  where  some  of  the  men 
had  slept  in  it  during  the  voyage.  Monday  was  fair, 
and  the  sailors  had  found  a  stream  of  good  water,  so 
that  some  of  the  women  and  older  children  were  rowed 
ashore  in  the  ship's  boats  for  a  grand  washing-day. 
The  children  brought  driftwood  and  helped  to  fill  the 
wooden  tubs  and  brass  kettles,  men  patrolled  the  beach 
in  case  of  lurking  Indians,  and  mothers  and  maids, 
tucking  up  their  skirts  and  sleeves,  attacked  the  piled- 
up  laundry  of  three  long  months.  When  they  returned 
to  the  Mayflower  that  night  v/ith  linen  rough-dried  and 
blossom-white  from  wind  and  sun,  they  were  ready, 
as  Elder  Brewster's  wife  said,  to  thank  the  Lord  for 
His  mercies. 

The  carpenter  reported,  with  a  long  face,  that  it 
would  take  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  to  make  the  shal- 
lop seaworthy.  Myles  Standish  and  William  Bradford 
urged  that  in  the  meantime  a  party  might  go  out  afoot. 

"There's  been  some  big  talk  of  adventuring  in  the 
wilderness,"  the  little  Captain  said  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  for  he  was  an  old  campaigner.  "Give  'em  a 
taste  of  it." 

On  Wednesday,  therefore,  seventeen  volunteers  set 
out  under  the  command  of  the  Captain.  They  had 
rations  of  hard  biscuit,  Dutch  cheese,  and  a  small  allow- 
ance of  strong  waters.  But  they  found  no  springs  or 
streams  in  their  travels  until  the  second  day,  and  when 
they  did  come  upon  a  spring  the  water  tasted  like  the 
nectar  of  the  gods. 

Through  deep  and  heavy  sand,  up  and  down  steep 
hills  they  plodded,  each  man  in  steel  helmet,  corselet, 
and  back-piece,  and  carrying  besides  his  sword  or  dag- 
ger a  matchlock  weighing  at  least  twenty  pounds.  This 
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gun  was  designed  to  be  fired  from  a  "rest"  or  stand, 
and  was  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  including 
the  stock.  It  was  not  a  handy  weapon  for  a  long 
march. 

Now  and  then  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  Indians  at 
a  distance,  but  never  very  near.  A  curious  mound 
which  they  discovered  was  found,  when  they  dug  into 
it,  to  contain  mats  and  wooden  bowls,  weapons,  and 
skeletons  wrapped  up  with  fine  red  powder.  It  was 
no  part  of  Captain  Standish's  plan  to  violate  graves 
and  he  ordered  all  this  put  back  and  the  surface  care- 
fully smoothed.  In  another  and  much  larger  mound 
they  came  first  on  a  small  ornamental  basket  full  of 
grain,  and  then  a  big  one,  round,  and  narrow  at  the  top, 
full  of  more  grain — three  dozen  ears  of  maize  of  the 
last  harvest,  yellow,  deep  red,  and  dark  blue.  Most 
of  them  had  seen  Indian  corn,  brought  as  a  curiosity 
to  England,  although  it  would  not  grow  there.  The 
Captain  began  to  wonder  whether  the  Indians  might 
not  have  abandoned  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
decided  that  they  would  keep  this  corn  for  planting.  If 
the  owners  could  be  found  It  should  be  paid  for  or 
returned.  The  grain  they  had  brought  from  England 
might  not  thrive  here,  and  if  It  would  not  they  must 
have  the  kind  of  seed-corn  that  would  grow  in  the 
country.     So  far,  there  had  been  no  chance  to  buy  any. 

They  followed  a  broad  lane  for  some  distance 
through  the  woods,  hoping  that  It  might  lead  to  a  town, 
but  saw  only  one  or  two  startled  deer.  When  they 
came  to  a  sapling  bent  over  and  fastened  down  with 
withes,  and  acorns  scattered  about  which  certainly  had 
not  fallen  from  any  oak  there,  Hopkins  warned  them 
to  walk  wide,  as  this  looked  like  a  deer-trap.  William 
Bradford,  the  last  of  the  party,  did  not  hear.    He  went 
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up  to  examine  the  curious  device  and  a  hidden  noose 
caught  him  round  the  ankle,  hoisting  the  grave  young 
student  head  downward  in  the  air. 

When  at  last  the  shallop  had  been  repaired,  Captain 
Jones  volunteered  to  go  with  the  first  party,  in  his  long- 
boat, with  his  own  crew.  The  shores  were  so  flat  that 
in  order  to  land  at  all  at  any  point  which  looked  promis- 
ing, they  must  wade  for  long  distances  through  the  icy 
water.  The  Captain  shot  some  ducks  and  geese  and, 
getting  tired  of  plowing  through  deep  snow,  wading 
pools,  and  floundering  in  icy  bogs,  took  his  sailors  and 
some  others  who  had  given  out,  and  went  back  to  the 
ship. 

In  the  second  expedition  Governor  Carver  himself 
went.  The  others  were  William  Bradford,  Edward 
Winslow,  Captain  Standish,  John  and  Edward  Tilley, 
and  John  Howland  of  the  Leyden  Pilgrims;  Stephen 
Hopkins,  Richard  Warren,  and  Edward  Doten  of  the 
London  party,  and  John  AUerton  and  Thomas  English, 
who  had  come  over  in  the  forecastle.  Captain  Jones 
lent  them  three  sailors,  and  the  two  mates,  Mr.  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Coppin ;  and  the  master  gunner  from  the  ship 
came  of  his  own  accord.  For  fifteen  leagues  they  sailed 
along  the  shore  of  the  great  bay,  where  it  seemed  as  if 
a  thousand  ships  might  anchor.  In  the  bitter  wind 
the  spray  froze  upon  them  till  their  clothes  were  like 
plate  armor  of  ice.  At  evening  they  landed  in  a  small 
bay,  and  built  a  rough  barricade  In  horseshoe  shape, 
to  keep  the  wind  off.  During  the  night  the  senti- 
nel roused  them,  hearing  a  strange  noise,  but  they 
heard  nothing  more  just  then.  It  was  still  at  least  two 
hours  to  daylight  when  they  arose,  to  be  In  time  to 
embark  when  the  tide  turned.  Some  even  took  their 
guns  down  to  the  shore  before  breakfast,  though  Myles 
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Standish  and  three  others  kept  theirs  within  reach. 
While  they  were  eating  there  was  an  alarm  from  the 
sentinel,  and  they  heard  a  weird  ferocious  war-cry. 

"Woach!  woach!  ha-ha-ha-hach-woach !" 

Arrows  came  pattering  like  hail.  The  Captain's 
snaphance  barked  twice,  promptly.  The  four  at  the 
barricade  then  went  on  firing,  in  alternate  couples, 
while  the  others  raced  down  to  the  boat  for  their  guns. 
In  the  darkness  neither  party  knew  what  happened  to 
the  other.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  when  the  savages 
were  driven  off,  and  the  Mayflower  men  found  that, 
though  the  coats  hung  on  the  barricade  were  riddled, 
no  one  was  so  much  as  wounded  by  the  enemy.  They 
picked  up  eighteen  arrows  among  the  dry  leaves  to 
send  home,  headed  not  with  flint,  but  with  bone,  or  with 
bits  of  brass  that  might  have  come  from  a  wrecked 
ship. 

When  they  were  safe  on  board  the  shallop  and  it 
was  light,  Master  Coppin  recognized  a  tall  headland, 
rising  nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sandy  levels, 
as  a  landmark  of  sailors.  But  before  they  reached  it 
a  storm  of  wind,  snow,  and  rain  came  up,  growing 
fiercer  every  hour.  The  hinges  of  the  rudder  broke, 
and  they  had  to  steer  with  oars.  When  they  crowded 
on  sail,  the  mast  broke  into  three  pieces. 

"God  be  merciful  to  us!"  cried  the  bewildered  mate, 
"this  is  no  place  that  ever  I  saw !" 

In  his  distraction  he  would  have  run  them  ashore 
in  a  cove  full  of  breakers  if  Thomas  English,  who 
manned  one  of  the  steering-oars,  had  not  called  sharply 
to  the  rowers  to  put  about.  Under  a  bank  they  found 
shelter,  got  their  breath,  and  made  ready  to  spend 
the  night,  for  by  this  time  it  was  black  dark.  The  rain 
was  beating  furiously,  but  some  of  the  party  went 
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ashore  and  managed  to  get  a  fire  going;  the  others 
refused  to  leave  the  boat  for  fear  of  another  Indian 
attack.  When  the  wind  veered  about  midnight,  how- 
ever, it  turned  so  cold  that,  frozen  out,  they  came  limp- 
ing up  to  the  fire  to  sleep  with  their  friends. 

Morning  was  fair  and  sunshiny.  They  found  them- 
selves on  a  little  island  covered  with  cedar  trees,  and 
named  it  "Clarke's  Island"  after  the  mate.  When  they 
had  finished  drying  their  clothes  and  mending  their 
boat  it  was  nearly  sunset,  and  the  next  day  was  Sun- 
day. They  kept  it  as  usual,  with  prayer,  quiet  talk, 
and  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  not  an  arrow,  war- 
whoop,  or  prowling  enemy  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
day. 

Early  next  morning,  December  22nd,  they  set  sail, 
and  found  Plymouth  Bay  close  at  hand.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  them.  It  was  shaped  like  a  sickle  or 
a  fish-hook,  with  two  wooded  islands,  Clarke's  Island 
being  the  larger.  There  were  hills  that  could  easily  be 
defended,  a  rich  black  soil  for  grain  and  plenty  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay  good  for  pottery  or  cleaning.  They 
found  many  useful  herbs  and  plants  and,  best  of  all, 
streams  of  delicious  water.  Well  content,  they  took 
the  news  back  to  the  ship,  and  she  was  soon  anchored 
in  the  bay. 

Every  one  was  eager  to  see  the  new  home.  A  great 
rock  made  a  natural  landing-place  for  the  boat-loads 
coming  ashore,  and  Mary  Chilton,  a  merry  lass  of 
fourteen  who  had  found  a  place  in  the  first  company, 
said  that  she  would  be  first  to  step  on  that  rock.  In 
her  haste  she  wet  her  feet,  and  might  have  got  a  duck- 
ing but  for  John  Alden,  who  leaped  ashore  almost  at 
the  same  moment.  In  fact  it  is  not  quite  certain  who 
really  landed  first,  even  to-day. 


Ill 
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THE  Son  of  the  Bear  has  not  spoken." 
All  day  the  chiefs  and  conjurers  of  allied  tribes 
had  been  in  council  upon  a  knoll  in  the  swampy  woods 
not  far  from  Plymouth  Bay.  Ever  since  the  ship  of  the 
white  men  had  been  seen  off  shore  there  had  been 
debate  and  discussion  among  the  watching  Indians. 
Now  they  were  assembled  in  formal  convention  in  this 
their  ancient  council-place,  to  decide  what  should  be 
done  about  the  English  settlers. 

The  wizened  M'deolin  or  sorcerer  who  made  this 
final  observation  was  the  oldest  of  the  assembly,  a 
patriarch  said  to  have  seen  seven  generations  of  his 
descendants.  Most  of  those  present  belonged  to  the 
group  of  tribes  called  the  Pokanokets,  who  had  a  direct 
interest  in  the  matter,  since  it  was  their  shore  off  which 
the  English  ship  was  hovering.  The  sagamore  ad- 
dressed, who  sat  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  controlled 
certain  northern  tribes  allied  by  kinship,  marriage,  or 
common  interest  to  his  own  people,  the  Penacooks.  His 
expression  was  stern  and  thoughtful,  and  he  had  not 
taken  any  part  in  the  pow-wow. 

When  he  put  aside  his  black  bearskin  cloak  and  stood 
up,  he  was  seen  to  be  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
ordinary  man.  He  was,  In  fact,  at  least  seven  feet  tall. 
A  strange  peaked  head-dress  added  to  this  apparent 
height.  With  his  mighty  shoulders  and  powerful  limbs 
he  had  the  terrible  grace  of  a  great  wild  animal.    Not 
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only  his  renown  In  war  made  him  a  marked  figure,  but 
his  reputation  for  extraordinary,  almost  supernatural 
wisdom. 

White  men  before  this  had  come  with  their  ships, 
but  not  with  their  women  and  children.  When  a 
Frenchman,  the  last  survivor  of  five  who  had  been 
enslaved,  prophesied  that  the  red  men  would  pass  away 
and  white  men  would  come,  it  seemed  a  foolish  boast. 
Since  then  a  pestilence  had  destroyed  whole  villages. 
Once  Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  could  count 
more  than  five  hundred  warriors;  now  he  had  barely 
sixty.  Already  Canonicut,  the  wily  sachem  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  was  threatening  war,  and  the  Mohawks 
were  always  on  the  war-path.  If  the  white  men's  magic 
also  were  at  work,  the  outlook  was  grim. 

The  great  Penacook  would  be  a  powerful  ally  against 
any  foe,  but  no  one  could  guess  what  he  would  do.  Now 
he  began  to  speak,  in  a  deep  melodious  monotone. 

"My  brothers,"  he  said,  "yours  was  the  right  to 
speak  first,  since  ye  are  the  hosts  and  I  am  but  a  guest. 
Indeed,  we  are  all  guests  here,  for  It  is  but  a  little  while 
since  those  who  hunted  these  woods,  and  fished  these 
waters,  and  planted  these  fields,  went  from  us.  Now 
the  leaves  of  the  red  heart-shaped  berry  cover  the  hill 
Cantaughcantlet,  and  of  the  Patuxets  hardly  one  re- 
mains. If  the  strange  sickness  which  destroyed  them 
was  made  by  the  white  men's  magic  to  punish  the  slay- 
ers of  white  men,  let  us  beware  of  provoking  It  further. 

"For  many  days  and  nights  we  have  used  our  arts 
against  these  strangers,  to  bring  pestilence,  to  bring 
frost,  to  bring  rain  and  snow  and  wind,  to  break  up 
their  ship  and  keep  them  from  landing.  Winds  have 
buffeted  them,  snow  has  hindered  them,  fog  has  blinded 
them,  waves  have  beaten  upon  their  ships,  the  great 
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and  the  small,  yet  their  hearts  are  strong  and  their 
magic  protects  them.  When  they  were  in  the  country 
of  the  Nausets,  whose  young  men  once  the  white  cap- 
tain stole,  the  hearts  of  the  Nausets  grew  hot  and 
angry,  and  they  shot  their  arrows  against  the  white 
men.  Still  the  strangers  did  not  give  way,  they  did 
not  run;  they  shouted  their  war-cry,  they  called  fire 
and  thunder  to  their  aid.  The  young  men  were  struck 
down  when  no  one  was  near;  they  were  hidden  from 
the  eyes  even  of  their  own  people,  yet  the  white  men's 
weapons  found  them.  The  magic  of  the  white  men  is 
greater  than  your  magic,  O  wise  men,  chiefs  of  the 
Pokanokets!" 

The  wind  that  stirred  in  the  pines  made  strange  har- 
mony with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 
In  the  expressive  Algonquin  tongue  every  syllable  is  a 
word.  Indian  eloquence  was  thus  a  succession  of  swift 
and  moving  word-pictures.  As  if  he  read  the  thoughts 
of  his  listeners,  the  speaker  went  on: 

"Before  the  sickness  came,  your  warriors  were  as 
the  leaves  of  the  forest  in  summer;  now  ye  are  like 
these  few  leaves  that  whirl  in  the  winter  winds.  Wait 
a  few  years,  and  your  papooses  will  be  tall  men  and 
maidens,  to  clear  new  fields,  and  make  new  villages, 
and  give  new  wampum-belts.  But  Canonicut  will  not 
wait." 

It  was  contrary  to  all  Indian  rules  of  courtesy  to 
interrupt  one  who  was  speaking,  however  unpleasing 
the  speech.  The  listeners  also  recollected  that  when 
the  last  Mohawk  war-party  raided  the  Penacook  coun- 
try, many  years  before,  they  were  driven  off  with  great 
slaughter.  This  Passaconaway  who  spoke  had  more 
Mohawk  scalps  on  his  wigwam-pole  after  that  fight 
than  any  other  man.    He  had  a  right  to  speak  out. 
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"Now  I  will  show  ye  my  heart,  and  I  am  ready  to 
eat  of  one  dish  with  you  in  this  matter,  I  the  Son  of 
the  Bear,  Papassekunewa,  sachem  of  the  Penacooks, 
whose  kinsmen  are  the  Wachusets,  Agawams,  Wame- 
sits,  Pequawkets,  Nashuas,  Coosaukes,  Winnepesaukes, 
Piscataquas,  Winnecowets,  Amariscogans,  Newiche- 
wannocks,  Sacos,  Squamscots,  and  Saugosaukes.  This 
is  my  saying  to  my  brothers,  the  Wampanoags,  the 
Pocassets,  the  Seconets,  the  Nemaskets,  the  Nausets, 
the  Mattachis,  the  Monamoys,  the  Saukatuckets,  the 
Nobsquassets.  The  white  men  come  to  the  country  of 
the  Patuxets,  who  are  ghosts,  who  are  spirits,  who 
dwell  no  more  in  their  wigwams,  who  hunt  no  more 
in  their  forests,  who  plant  no  more  in  their  corn-fields, 
who  weave  no  more  seines  for  the  fish  in  the  waters  they 
loved.  If  there  is  ghost-magic  in  their  land,  let  the 
white  men's  magic  fight  it. 

"The  white  men  bring  with  them  their  women  and 
children;  they  desire  to  live  here.  The  land  of  the 
white  men  is  full  of  wigwams,  not  like  ours,  scattered 
here  and  there,  but  set  close  like  hills  of  corn.  They 
cannot  move  about,  as  our  squaws  move  to  another 
clearing  when  the  wigwam  is  crowded.  If  these  are 
killed  more  will  come  in  their  places,  ten  for  every 
scalp  we  take,  strong  men  in  their  war-canoes.  Let  us 
not  harm  them,  but  welcome  them,  that  their  magic 
may  be  for  us  and  not  against  us." 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  deepened  and  thrilled  in 
his  earnestness  as  he  swept  on. 

"If  Canonicut  lifts  the  scalping-knife  against  Mas- 
sasoit,  Corbitant,  or  Mascanonomo,  will  he  leave  the 
white  men  alive?  If  the  Mohawks  come  to  devour  the 
Nepomuks,  will  they  spare  the  villages  of  the  white 
men?    The  white  chiefs  strike  down  their  enemies  with 
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lightning  and  thunder — but  do  they  kill  their  friends? 

**Let  the  whi'te  man's  magic  become  our  magic,  and 
our  war  his  war.  Are  we  children  that  we  should  fear 
him?  Can  he  swim  unseen  across  a  river,  make  fresh 
leaves  grow  from  a  dead  branch,  change  a  dry  snake- 
skin  into  the  living  snake?  Does  he  make  water  burn, 
rocks  move,  and  trees  dance?  Will  he  sink  into  the 
solid  ground  before  your  eyes?  Let  the  mountains 
remember  and  the  rivers  bear  witness  and  the  sun  make 
plain  that  we  the  people  of  Maneto  fear  not  the  white 
men,  but  welcome  them  as  our  guests.  The  great  Spirit 
whispers  to  me  saying  'Peace,  peace  with  the  white 
man !'  Let  him  build  villages,  plant  corn,  get  his  meat 
after  his  custom  as  we  get  ours  after  our  custom.  Let 
him  keep  his  word  as  we  keep  ours,  let  him  hurt  none 
of  our  people  as  we  touch  none  of  his.  Many  houses 
in  one  make  a  strong  house.    I  have  spoken." 

Red  sunset  flamed  in  the  cold  sky,  and  the  great 
figure  of  the  M'deolin  loomed  majestic  as  a  crested 
pine.  In  the  pool  by  his  feet  the  blood-red  sky,  the 
smoldering  firelight,  and  his  own  reflection  gleamed. 
He  seemed  to  tower  to  a  stupendous  height,  like 
Mi'kumwess  the  wood-demon.  In  the  light  of  his 
argument  it  now  seemed  folly  to  kill  the  white  men, 
although  none  of  the  listeners  felt  quite  willing  to  be 
first  to  greet  them.  They  agreed  finally  not  to  molest 
the  strangers  for  the  present.  As  their  canoes  glided 
soundlessly  past  the  wooded  island  where  the  shallop 
lay  at  anchor,  they  could  hear  the  white  men  chanting 
their  songs  and  see  the  glow  of  their  fire.  But  the 
men  of  the  Mayflower  knew  nothing  of  the  council 
in  the  swamp. 

It  was  matter  for  wonder  among  the  colonists,  as 
time  went  on,  that  no  Indians  appeared.     Now  and 
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then  in  some  valley  a  tiny  finger  of  smoke  would  rise 
or  there  would  be  the  distant  echo  of  the  savage  wood- 
call,  "Fo-hau  1"    But  no  Indian  came  in  sight. 

They  had  problems  enough  as  it  was,  these  grave 
and  anxious  fathers  of  families.  The  ship  fever  still 
prevailed,  even  among  the  men  who  were  camping 
ashore,  and  so  did  lung  fever  and  scurvy.  The  settle- 
ment was  planned  with  nineteen  houses;  each  man 
who  was  head  of  a  family  to  have  a  cabin,  and  the 
unmarried  folk  to  board  among  the  householders.  Rain 
and  snow  hindered  building,  so  that  they  could  not 
work  more  than  three  or  four  days  in  a  week.  It  was 
a  month  before  they  finished  the  first  house,  a  com- 
mon building  twenty  feet  by  twenty,  built  of  logs  and 
clay  and  roofed  with  thatch,  and  this  caught  fire  once 
and  nearly  was  destroyed.  Some  of  the  sailors  caught 
the  ship  fever,  and  the  kindly  Pilgrims  tended  them 
as  if  they  had  been  sons.  Not  till  eight  long  months 
from  the  day  they  left  England  did  the  last  of  the 
settlers  leave  the  Mayflower. 

One  day  Standish  and  Cooke,  cutting  wood  in  a 
clearing,  left  their  tools  there  when  they  went  to  din- 
ner, and  did  not  find  them  again.  Indians  presently 
appeared  in  the  neighborhood,  but  not  near  enough  to 
be  spoken  to.  Standish,  to  be  ready  for  trouble  whether 
any  was  brewing  or  not,  formed  all  the  able-bodied 
men  into  a  military  company  and  drilled  them  daily.  If 
Indian  curiosity  drew  the  savages  near  the  settlement 
they  should  see  that  the  white  men  were  not  asleep. 
In  March  the  soft  winds  began  to  blow  and  budding 
leaves  to  unfold;  maple  coral  reddened  and  the  willow 
boughs  were  thick  with  furry  catkins.  On  March  i6th 
the  children  were  out  in  front  of  Stephen  Hopkins's 
house  "counting  out"  to  see  who  should  lead  a  game. 
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Constance  Hopkins  was  repeating  the  old  Plymouth 
rhyme : 

"  'Inditi,   mentite,   petiti,   dee, 
Delia,  Delia,  domini, 
Ocha,  pocha,  dominocha, 
Hing,  Ping,  Chee!'" 

Governor  Carver  was  talking  with  William  Brad- 
ford, Edward  Winslow,  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  in  the 
common  house.  There  sounded  in  their  ears  the  word, 
spoken  distinctly  though  in  a  strange  guttural  accent: 

"Welcome !" 

Coming  along  the  one  little  street  in  the  middle  of 
the  village,  with  outstretched  hand,  was  a  tall  Indian 
dressed  in  a  fringed  kilt  of  deerskin,  armed  only  with 
a  bow  and  two  arrows,  one  of  them  headless.  As  he 
came  nearer  he  repeated  this  salutation,  and  explained 
in  the  small  EngHsh  he  knew  that  he  was  Samoset,  a 
chief  of  the  Pawtuckets,  whose  hunting  grounds  were 
five  days'  journey  away.  There  were  Englishmen  on 
the  Kennebec, — fishermen,  very  good  men.  Sometimes 
they  gave  him  beer,  which  he  liked  very  well. 

The  Pilgrims  had  no  beer  left,  but  they  gave  their 
strange  guest  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese,  a  piece  of  a 
mallard  duck,  and  a  drink  of  strong  waters,  and  he  ate 
as  only  a  hungry  Indian  can.  He  told  them  that  the 
nearest  chief  was  the  powerful  Massasoit,  who  was 
disposed  to  make  friends  with  the  white  men.  Although 
Samoset  did  not  belong  in  this  neighborhood,  he  was 
well  known  to  the  Wampanoags,  Massasoit's  people, 
and  if  the  white  men  wished  to  buy  furs  he  would 
bring  some  of  their  hunters  to  trade. 

"What  d'ye  think  of  him?"  asked  Hopkins,  aside. 
Winslow  smiled,  a  little  doubtfully. 
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"He  looks  like  an  honest  fellow.  Of  course  he  may 
be  a  spy,  but  I  hardly  think  he  Is.  On  my  word,  I 
think  he  Is  going  to  stay  all  night!" 

A  cold  wind  had  blown  up  from  the  sea,  and  the 
Pilgrims  put  about  their  visitor  a  riding-coat,  with 
which  he  seemed  mightily  pleased.  They  were  not 
exactly  eager  to  have  him  In  the  settlement  after  dark, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  he  might  be  lodged  on  board 
ship.  He  was  quite  willing  to  go,  but  the  tide  was 
too  low  for  a  boat  to  go  out.  Then  Stephen  Hopkins 
said, 

"Let  him  come  to  my  house.  I  will  engage  that  some 
of  us  will  be  awake  to  take  care  that  no  harm  comes 
of  it." 

In  Hopkins's  house,  then,  stretched  out  by  the  hearth 
with  his  coat  wrapped  about  him,  Samoset  slept.  He 
went  away  next  morning  with  presents  of  a  knife,  a 
bracelet,  and  a  ring,  and  the  coat  flapping  bravely  about 
his  legs.  Later  he  returned  with  five  Wampanoags, 
one  of  whom,  Tisquantum  or  Squanto,  the  last  living 
member  of  the  Patuxet  tribe,  had  been  carried  off  by 
one  Captain  Hunt  and  lived  as  a  servant  for  three  years 
in  the  house  of  a  London  merchant.  He  knew  English 
much  better  than  Samoset  did,  and  explained  to  the 
colonists  how  Indian  corn  should  be  planted.  When 
they  asked  how  the  fields  could  be  fertilized.  In  a  land 
with  no  horses  or  cattle,  Squanto  told  them  that  there 
were  plenty  of  fish,  and  one  fish  to  a  hill  would  be 
enough,  buried  deep  where  the  roots  would  find  it. 
The  corn  must  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  oak  leaf  was 
as  big  as  a  mouse's  ear.  With  it  they  should  plant 
beans,  and  the  seeds  of  the  great  yellow  gourd  which 
the  Indians  called  askuttosquash.  The  beans  would 
run  up  the  cornstalks,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  broad 
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green  leaves  of  the  maize  both  beans  and  squashes 
would  thrive.  It  was  fortunate  that  they  had  Squanto 
to  explain  the  habits  of  the  corn,  for  in  the  fierce  sun- 
shine and  changeable  climate  their  wheat,  pease,  and 
vegetables  did  but  poorly.  The  Indians  showed  them 
also  how  to  make  weirs  for  the  fish.  Massasoit  himself 
came  in  due  time  and  made  a  treaty.  The  friendship 
of  fifty  years  between  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  and  their 
Wampanoag  neighbors  had  begun. 


INDIAN  PIPES 

When  all  was  strange  in  the  new-tilled  land 

To  the  homesick  heart  and  the  alien  hand, 

And  nothing  familiar  in  beast  or  bird 

The  Pilgrim  children  saw  or  heard, 

The  Wiguladumuch,  the  Waban  elves, 

Were  moved  to  compassion  in  spite  of  themselves ! 

They  held  a  council  at  dead  of  night 
By  the  ghostly  fox-fire's  glimmering  light. 
The  white  owl  answered  their  signal-call, 
The  mountain  mist  was  their  wigwam-wall, 
And  back  they  came  to  the  children  dear 
In  the  terrible  months  of  the  Starving  Year! 

The  children  heard  the  scurry  and  patter 
And  guessed  in  a  moment  what  was  the  matter. 
They  heard  the  laughter  of  elvish  things 
That  circled  and  crowded  on  unseen  wings — 
And  they  knew  that  somewhere  about  the  land 
Were  the  Fairy  People  who  understand ! 

The  Tomahawk  Fairies,  the  forest  folk. 
Feared  not  the  parson  in  long  black  cloak, 
Nor  the  clumsy  soldiers  with  pike  and  gun, 
For  swifter  than  bullets  their  feet  can  run, 
And  Comfort,  Reliance,  Desire,  and  Submit 
Saw  painted  wings  in  the  woodlands  flit. 

Vermillion  efts  in  the  mosses  green. 
Tree-toads  that  piped  in  the  sunlight  sheen, 
Ruby-throat  birds  on  emerald  wings. 
And  pitcher-plants  by  the  hidden  springs — 
32 
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All  were  a  part  of  the  marvelous  time 
When  life  was  set  to  an  elfin  rime. 

All  too  soon  did  the  glamor  pass 

For  the  Puritan  children,  lad  and  lass — 

And  yet,  though  the  world  be  stern  and  hard, 

And  the  gates  of  Eden  stand  ever  barred. 

Where  the  breath  of  the  woods  is  like  fairy  wine, 

The  little  wee  people  have  left  their  sign ! 

In  their  council  hall  if  you  chance  to  stand 
At  the  very  heart  of  the  Indians'  land, 
Where  the  far-off  thrush  in  the  twilight  heard 
Is  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  the  voice  of  a  bird. 
You  may  see  where,  white  as  a  moonlit  hour 
Or  the  gleaming  ghost  of  a  wizard  flower, 
The  Waban  fairies — oh,  long  ago! — 
Left  their  carven  peace-pipes  of  living  snow! 


IV 

FAIRY  godmother's  PETTICOAT 

"  'Geen  Prins  so  getrou 

Als  die  van  Oranje  en  Nassou !'  " 

^TT^ANNEKE  wound  up  her  song  with  a  flourish.  She 
^  was  never  weary  of  telling  the  other  children  about 
the  great  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
Nassau.  Indeed,  he  was  the  hero  of  all  Dutch  children 
in  the  little  thatch-roofed  settlement  of  Mana-hata. 
The  North  River  had  been  renamed  for  him  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  Captain  Eelkens  had  given  the  name  Fort 
Nassau  to  his  little  trading-post  far  up  the  river.  In 
her  heart  Tanneke  could  not  believe  that  the  Prince  was 
dead.  She  always  saw  him  as  her  mother  had  seen  him 
long  ago,  riding  into  Amsterdam  after  his  great  vic- 
tories, while  the  people  wept  and  cheered.  The  high 
stone  walls  and  roof  of  the  Van  Rennsselaer  house  were 
all  blazing  with  fire-baskets  in  his  honor,  and  the  Prince 
bade  the  Heer  van  Rennsselaer  add  to  his  crest  a  flam- 
ing cresset  and  take  the  motto  Omnibus  efulgeo  ("I 
outshine  all")  in  memory  of  that  night.  Tanneke  won- 
dered what  they  would  do  here  if  the  Prince  came  to 
visit  their  bark-sheathed  huts,  perched  on  the  edge  of 
the  marshes  like  frogs  by  a  pond.  Still,  the  twinkling  of 
the  torches  and  rush  candles  did  look  rather  pretty  in 
the  twilight. 

The  children  thought  no  one  knew  so  many  songs  and 
stories  and  funny  rhymes  as  Tanneke,  as  she  was  always 
called,  though  she  was  baptized  Anna.     Her  mother 
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was  a  nurse,  so  good  a  one  that  the  Company  had  sent 
her  out  to  New  Netherland  at  its  own  expense.  It 
usually  fell  to  Tanneke's  lot,  when  her  mother  was 
taking  care  of  some  sick  person,  to  look  after  some 
other  children  besides  her  little  sister  Maritje,  and 
little  Elsje  Claassen  could  never  go  to  sleep  without  her 
favorite  lullaby,  "Trip  a  trop  a  tronjes." 

When  Tanneke  had  finished  telling  all  about  the 
horses  in  the  stable,  the  cows  in  the  clover,  the  sheep  in 
the  fold,  the  calves  in  the  pasture,  the  geese  in  the 
brook,  and  the  "kleine  poppetje"  Elsje  herself,  Hans 
Kurz  demanded  the  "monkey  song"  and  Tanneke  sang, 

"A  little  ape  sat  on  a  stool 
Behind   our    kitchen   door. 
He  had  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  his  coat 
And  stuck  his  head  out  before." 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  of  the  song,  but  the 
rest  has  been  lost. 

After  the  children  were  all  tucked  away  in  a  slaap- 
banck  or  sleeping-bench  built  into  the  wall,  or  a  straw 
pallet  with  a  feather-bed,  as  the  case  might  be,  Tanneke 
still  sat  on  the  stoep,  watching  the  lights,  and  thinking. 
The  prudent  West  India  Company  sent  its  colonists  out 
well  provided.  A  whole  ship-load  of  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  goats,  and  fowls  had  come  along  with  the  last 
ship-load  of  settlers,  besides  another  ship  laden  with 
grain.  Even  some  of  the  first  houses  were  framed 
and  clapboarded;  there  were  no  bricks,  but  the  chim- 
neys were  "catted" — built  of  heavy  logs  filled  in  and 
covered  with  clay,  which  was  all  right  if  the  hearth  was 
made  big  enough.  In  winter  Tanneke  and  Maritje 
had  each  her  little  stool  right  inside  the  chimney, 
where  they  could  sit  and  warm  their  toes  in  the  ashes. 
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like  the  little  drudge  witli  a  fairy  godmother,  of  whom 
Marie  Fournoi  told  them.  There  was  a  great  variety 
of  people  in  the  settlement,  small  as  it  was — the 
Fournoi  family  came  from  Valenciennes,  the  van 
Halems  from  Utrecht,  Elga  and  Anders  Dircksen  from 
Bergen,  and  others  from  Amsterdam,  Hoorn,  and 
various  parts  of  Flanders. 

Tanneke  thought  her  own  godmother  was  rather 
like  the  one  in  the  story,  although  she  could  never  climb 
down  the  chimney,  however  big  it  might  be.  Madame 
Anna  van  Brugh  was  the  widow  of  one  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company's  captains,  and  her  house  in 
Amsterdam  was  full  of  queer  beautiful  things  and  odd 
smells,  that  kept  you  trying  to  make  out  whether  they 
were  most  like  flowers,  or  fruit,  or  spice.  In  the  deep 
cupboards  and  brass-bound  chests  were  all  sorts  of 
treasures — soft  heavy  silks  embroidered  with  pictures 
of  strange  flowers  and  birds  and  people,  carved  ivory 
balls,  gauzy  muslins  woven  with  silk  and  gold  thread, 
and  boxes  inlaid  with  patterns  in  ebony,  ivory,  colored 
woods,  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  last  time  that  Tan- 
neke was  taken  to  see  her  godmother,  before  they 
sailed,  the  old  lady  unlocked  one  of  these  cupboards 
and  took  out  a  marvelous  petticoat  woven  in  red  and 
blue  and  yellow  and  green,  which  had  been  made  to 
wear  over  hoops.  It  was  really  part  of  a  Kashmir 
shawl,  of  the  finest  wool,  dyed  with  Persian  dyes  made 
by  the  shepherds  of  some  mountain  country  of  which 
neither  Madame  van  Brugh,  nor  her  husband,  nor  Tan- 
neke, ever  heard.  But  Tanneke  was  to  have  it  for  a 
petticoat  some  day,  when  she  was  old  enough  to  be 
betrothed.  It  lay  safely  folded  in  some  fine  linen,  also 
the  gift  of  her  godmother,  at  the  bottom  of  the  painted 
wooden  chest  which  held  all  the  family  wealth. 


"TANNEKE  WAS  TO  HAVE  IT  FOR  A  PETTICOAT  WHEN 
SHE  WAS  OLD  ENOUGH  TO  BE  BETROTHED." 
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There  was  plenty  of  home-woven  blankets  and  other 
bedding,  and  stout  homespun  garments  for  common 
wear,  and  everybody  was  too  busy  to  think,  much  about 
fine  clothes.  The  children  tended  the  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats,  poultry  and  geese;  they  helped  care  for  gar- 
dens, ground  meal,  and  did  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs. 
Tanneke's  mother  had  all  the  wood  and  water  she 
needed  brought  by  a  peaceable  Indian  who  liked  the 
new  cooking,  and  other  thrifty  Dutch  housewives  were 
doing  the  same.  The  people  were  well  used  to  seeing 
the  copper-colored  half-naked  men  about.  Sometimes 
an  Indian  brought  a  present  of  game,  berries,  or  fish, 
and  slept  on  the  back  stoop  after  he  had  had  his 
supper.  Captain  Eelkins  had  made  a  treaty  with  these 
Wilden  (as  the  Dutch  called  them),  the  People  of  the 
Long  House,  when  he  built  his  fort.  It  was  the  first 
treaty  made  between  them  and  Europeans,  and  it  was 
always  respected.  They  had  no  love  for  the  French, 
who  had  fought  against  them  in  a  battle  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  finding  that  the  Dutch  also  were  not 
on  very  good  terms  with  the  French,  they  willingly 
brought  their  furs  to  Mana-hata. 

On  the  whole,  Tanneke  liked  her  new  home  very 
well.  She  especially  delighted  in  going  to  the  woods 
for  berries,  roots,  or  nuts.  She  and  Maritje,  with 
Anneke  Loockermans  and  Marie  Fournoi,  were  to  go 
next  day,  which  was  Whit-Monday  and  a  holiday,  and 
she  was  up  bright  and  early. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning,  and  little  shy  flowers 
were  peering  out  of  the  wood-hollows,  as  If  they  won- 
dered who  these  new  creatures  were,  so  unlike  the 
silent,  moccasined  people  of  the  forest.  Ta:nneke  was 
ahead,  as  she  usually  was,  for  she  knew  something 
about  herbs,  and  always  tried  to  find  some  new  sort  to 
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add  to  the  store  her  mother  had  drying  for  medicines. 
The  others  had  stopped  to  get  willow  shoots  for  bas- 
kets. Suddenly  Tanneke  stopped  to  look  straight  up 
into  the  glorious  sky,  as  she  had  a  trick  of  doing  now 
and  then,  and  her  cry  of  rapture  brought  all  the  others 
to  the  place.  Overhead  arched  small  trees,  higher 
than  a  crab-apple  tree,  all  a  rose-flame  of  pink  azalea 
blossoms,  with  not  a  leaf  to  be  seen.  Nobody  knew 
the  name  of  the  flowers,  but  they  called  them  Pinxter- 
bloomies,  because  Pinxter  was  the  Dutch  name  for 
the  day. 

Delightful  as  this  remote  place  was  in  some 
respects,  there  were  times  when  it  was  a  serious  incon- 
venience to  be  so  far  from  a  doctor.  Little  Elsje  Claas- 
sen  fell  sick,  and  nothing  seemed  to  help  her.  Tan- 
neke's  mother  wished  she  had  a  certain  kind  of  herb 
that  used  to  grow  in  Madame  van  Brugh's  narrow 
garden,  but  she  did  not  dare  try  a  strange  plant,  even 
though  it  might  be  like  the  one  she  knew.  Tanneke, 
in  desperation,  went  off  at  last  to  the  woods,  deter- 
mined to  hunt  for  the  herb  all  day  if  necessary,  if  she 
could  only  find  it.  There  was  one  place  she  knew  in 
which  she  had  found  many  plants  which  did  not  grow 
elsewhere.  Perhaps,  if  she  prayed  very  hard  to  the 
good  Saint  Nicholas  who  loved  little  children,  he  might 
show  her  where  to  find  the  remedy  and  save  Elsje's  life. 

In  her  trouble  she  did  not  see  a  tall  shadow  come 
along  the  path  and  stop,  and  she  did  not  know  that 
she  was  crying.  She  was  not  in  the  least  frightened, 
however,  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  an  old  Indian 
watching  her.  She  had  learned  a  little  of  the  language 
of  the  WUden,  and  when  he  asked  her  what  she  was 
crying   about    she   managed   to   tell   him.     She    also 
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described  as  well  as  she  could  the  plant  she  was  trying 
to  find. 

The  Indian  listened  and  nodded.  Then  he  asked, 
"What  you  give  for  the  plant?" 

Tanneke  thought  a  moment.  She  knew  that  Elsje's 
father  would  give  all  the  gold  the  Company  had  paid 
him  for  his  carpenter  work,  to  make  his  little  girl  well 
again,  but  she  was  not  sure  that  the  Indian  would  care 
for  that.  Gold  was  yellow,  and  that  was  the  color 
they  liked  least.  They  liked  red  cloth,  but  there  was 
none  left  in  the  settlement.  All  that  came  in  the  ships 
had  gone  to  the  traders  at  Fort  Nassau  to  pay  for  furs. 
A  little  strip  of  red  cloth  would  buy  more  than  the 
gold  head-ornaments  godmother  wore  at  her  wedding. 
Then  an  idea  flashed  into  her  head.  Her  godmother's 
gift  was  red — at  least  partly. 

"I  will  give  red  cloth,"  she  said.  The  Indian  nodded 
again.     "Wait  here,"  he  said. 

Tanneke  waited.  Many  years  before,  a  French 
explorer,  camping  on  that  river,  had  dropped  seeds 
that  the  wind  or  the  birds  carried,  and  they  had  grown 
here  and  there  on  the  bank  ever  since.  The  squaws 
found  the  plant  and  used  it  for  medicine,  and  the  old 
Indian  knew  it  perfectly.  In  about  an  hour  he  came 
back  with  three  or  four  fine  specimens,  roots  and  all. 

Tanneke  thanked  him  and  went  flying  home  so  fast 
that  even  his  long  lope  hardly  kept  up  with  her.  While 
the  vrouw  brewed  the  drink  the  Indian  waited 
patiently,  squatting  by  the  door.  Tanneke  cooked  him 
the  best  supper  she  knew  how  to  cook,  and  then  she 
asked  her  mother  to  unlock  the  chest  and  give  her  a 
piece  of  the  precious  petticoat. 

Vrouw  Jans  knew  it  would  never  do  to  break  a 
promise  to  one  of  their  wild  neighbors,  and  more  than 
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that,  she  began  to  see  that  Tanneke's  dowry  might  be 
more  valuable  here  than  in  Holland  itself.  The  petti- 
coat was  fifty  years  old,  but  its  colors  were  undimmed — 
the  ground-work  deep  red,  with  a  border  nearly  a  yard 
wide  in  a  palm-leaf  pattern.  She  cut  a  piece  off  the 
solid  red  part  and  gave  It  to  Tanneke,  and  Tanneke 
paid  her  Indian. 

"It  is  really  a  fairy  godmother's  petticoat,"  thought 
the  happy  girl  as  she  went  to  sleep,  "for  it  has  saved 
Elsje's  life." 

After  that  a  curious  traffic  began  between  Tanneke 
and  the  old  Indian's  family.  During  all  that  fall  and 
winter,  from  time  to  time,  one  or  another  of  the  young 
Indians  would  come  to  the  door  with  a  packet  of  furs 
to  trade  for  red  cloth.  It  was  always  red  cloth  that 
they  wanted,  although  they  did  not  object  to  its  having 
a  pattern  in  some  other  color.  Fortunately  the  orig- 
inal shawl  had  been  more  than  four  yards  long,  and 
the  middle  was  all  red.  Tanneke  herself  thought  the 
border  was  the  prettiest  part  of  it,  and  she  meant  to 
keep  this  for  herself.  As  strip  after  strip  of  the  scarlet 
cloth  was  cut  away,  the  chest  gradually  filled  with 
glossy  skins — beaver,  mink,  black  fox,  and  silver  fox, 
but  mainly  beaver,  for  the  Indians  knew  that  the  Dutch 
paid  highest  for  that. 

Then  came  great  news.  The  West  India  Company 
was  going  to  send  over  a  Director  and  get  possession 
of  Manhattan  Island  forever.  The  news  came  by  an 
emigrant  ship  late  In  the  winter.  On  the  fourth  of 
May,  1626,  the  Director  himself,  Heer  Peter  Minuit, 
came  ashore  from  the  Sea  Mew,  with  his  private  secre- 
tary, Mynheer  Cole,  and  the  commissary,  or  Koopman, 
Mynheer  de  Rasleres.  The  hold  was  full  of  trading 
goods  fascinating  even  to  grown  men  among  the  set- 
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tiers,  and  perfectly  dazzling  to  small  boys  and  Iroquois 
braves.  There  were  shining  pocket-knives  and  hatch- 
ets, little  mirrors,  strings  of  colored  beads,  rolls  of 
gay  cloth.  Through  Dutch  and  Indian  interpreters 
Minuit  arrived  at  an  idea  of  what  the  wild  men  were 
likely  to  ask  for  Manhattan.  It  had  never  been  of  any 
particular  use  to  the  Indians,  except  as  a  trading-place, 
and  they  could  trade  there  just  the  same  even  if  they 
let  the  white  men  have  it.  The  "Swanneken,"  as  they 
called  the  Dutch,  paid  more  for  their  peltry  than  the 
other  white  men  did,  and  never  bothered  them  in  any 
way.  Minuit  offered  to  pay  sixty  guilders  in  trading 
goods — about  $25  in  modern  money — and  the  Indian 
ambassadors  thought  well  of  it. 

Only  two  raised  any  objection.  It  appeared  that 
they  did  not  like  the  trading  cloth  Minuit  brought  as 
well  as  some  that  they  had  seen.  De  Rasieres,  the 
portly  and  genial  Koopman,  looked  closely  at  a  strip  of 
scarlet  worked  into  a  wampum  head-band.  *'My 
word,"  said  he,  "that  is  a  piece  of  a  Kashmir  shawl. 
Where  did  that  come  from?" 

Claas  Claassen  explained  that  these  Indians  were 
some  of  Tanneke's  friends. 

"And  who  is  Tanneke?"  inquired  the  Director. 

Claassen  explained.  Then  Isaac  De  Rasieres  and 
Lennaert  Cole  were  instructed  to  ask  Juvrouw  Anna 
Jansen  if  she  would  be  so  kind  as  to  spare  enough  of 
her  scarlet  cloth  to  make  up  the  payment  for  the  Island 
of  Manhattan.     Half  an  ell  would  do. 

Tanneke  was  surprised  and  almost  frightened  to 
see  the  two  magnificent  officials  standing  before  her 
where  she  sat  with  Elsje  in  her  lap,  but  when  she 
found  that  they  did  not  come  to  find  out  if  she  had 
been  doing  wrong,  she  was  very  glad  indeed  to  give 
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them  what  was  left  of  the  red  top  of  the  fairy  god- 
mother's petticoat. 

When  Minuit  purchased  the  island  from  the 
sachems  on  the  next  day,  that  eventful  sixth  of  May, 
1626,  all  the  people  of  Manhattan  and  many  from 
Long  Island,  the  South  Bay,  Staaten  Island  and  Fort 
Nassau  were  there  to  see.  None  of  them  knew  how 
rich  an  investment  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
was  making.  Perhaps  Tanneke  and  the  Koopman 
had  a  glimmering  suspicion  of  it,  however,  when  she 
turned  her  furs  over  to  him  to  be  sent  back  and  sold 
in  Holland,  for  he  said  they  were  the  finest  he  had  seen. 
The  first  cargo  which  was  sent  to  Holland  after  that,  in 
the  Arms  of  Amsterdam,  was  valued  at  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  Tanneke  got  her  share  for 
her  dowry. 


THE  FRIENDLY  SPIRITS 

In  the  land  of  Rip  van  Winkle, 
Daisy  fields  are  all  a-sprinkle 
With  a  shower  of  elfin  gold 
Such  as  miser  never  told — 
Crowfoot,  ragweed,  goldenrod 
Broider  all  the  spendthrift  sod 
Where  dead  Hudson  and  his  men 
Live  their  venture  once  again, 
Where  the  deep-cleft  Catskill  valley 
Thunders  like  a  bowling  alley. 
And  the  very  moonbeams  twinkle 
At  the  voice  of  Rip  van  Winkle! 

Merry  ghosts  are  they  who  pass 
Tappan  Zee's  broad  looking-glass — 
Round  of  girth  and  wide  of  grin, 
Buying  mink  and  beaver  skin 
With  outlandish  gauds  and  toys 
Made  for  Flemish  girls  and  boys — 
Loving  life  and  all  good  living, 
Sudden  brawling,  quick  forgiving, 
Eyes  with  homely  mirth  a-twinkle — 
They  are  kin  to  Rip  van  Winkle ! 

From  the  land  of  Rip  van  Winkle, 
Over  wintry  roofs  a-tinkle 
With  the  diamond  fringe  of  frost, 
On  the  wind  of  midnight  tossed. 
Who  comes  racing  down  the  sky 
Swift  as  fairy  steeds  can  fly? 
Reindeer  team  and  chubby  sleigh, 
Santa  Klaus  of  Christmas  Day! 
43 
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Hark,  a  score  of  silver  bells — 
Hear  their  laughter  as  it  swells! 
In  the  crystal  air  of  night 
Gleam  the  stars  with  knowing  light, 
Swift  they  come  and  swiftly  go — 
Laughs  the  Saint,  "Oho — oho!" 


THE    "key   of   KALMAR" 


/^NE  spring  day  in  1638  two  little  ships,  the  Key 
^^  of  Kalmar  and  the  Griffin,  dropped  anchor  on  the 
Delaware  coast.  The  Swedish  captains  had  chosen  for 
their  landing-place  a  natural  wharf  formed  by  a  point 
of  rocks  about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
a  little  river  in  the  Minqua  country.  Eyes  wearied  with 
months  of  gazing  over  cold  gray  waves  beheld  the  soft 
and  lovely  green  of  budding  trees  and  the  tassels  of 
birch  and  willow.  One  of  the  sailors  said  that  this  was 
the  place  the  Dutch  had  chosen,  seven  years  before, 
for  their  ill-fated  settlement,  and  had  called  it  Para- 
dise Point. 

"Paradise  Point  it  may  yet  be,"  said  Hendrik  Hugen, 
the  merchant,  to  a  fair-haired  youth  who  was  keeping 
tally  on  his  goods.  The  young  man  smiled  gravely 
and  said  nothing. 

"Karl,"  said  the  merchant,  presently,  "what  do  you 
say  to  coming  into  my  warehouse  here — when  I  build 
one?  I  need  someone  who  can  take  charge  of  it  when 
I  am  away,  and  you  are  able  for  that.  Besides,  you 
can  handle  that  younket  of  mine  and  keep  him  in  order. 
I  do  not  want  him  to  grow  up  lording  it  over  servants." 

Karl  Johanssen  hesitated,  flushing  deeply.  "You  are 
most  kind,  Master  Hugen,"  he  said  at  last.  "But  you 
know  nothing  of  my  record.  I  came  not  here  of  my 
own  will.     I  was  sent." 

"Hey?"  said  the  other  in  surprise.     He  looked  at 

45 
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the  youth  keenly  yet  kindly.  "Come,"  he  said,  "how 
was  it?" 

"I  was  employed  in  the  trading  station  at  Kexholm 
in  Finland,"  the  other  said  briefly,  "and  there  was 
something  wrong  in  my  accounts.  I  had  no  hope  of 
being  anything  but  a  laborer  here." 

Hugen  rubbed  his  short  straight  chin.  "That  is  very 
civil  of  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  can  get  plenty  of  laborers 
with  bigger  muscles  than  yours.  What  I  need  is  an 
accountant.  Now,  I  know  nothing  of  this  trouble  you 
have  got  yourself  into,  but  there  have  been  men  before 
who  had  private  reasons  for  leaving  their  country,  and 
were  not  as  honest  as  you.  If  you  will  agree  to  serve 
me  faithfully  you  will  have  the  chance — and  you 
needn't  explain  your  circumstances  to  anybody  else. 
Minuit  knows,  I  suppose,  but  his  tongue  is  safe." 

"Uncle,"  spoke  up  a  small  voice,  "is  Karl  coming 
to  live  with  us?"  A  black-eyed  boy  of  seven  or  eight 
years  slid  on  one  foot  the  length  of  the  deck  and 
alighted  on  a  cask,  like  a  brown  elf  in  a  red  knitted 
cap.     Hugen  pinched  the  squirrel-like  ear. 

"Yes,  he  is,  and  a  part  of  his  work  will  be  to  keep 
an  eye  on  you,  Godefroi.  So  mind  what  you  do,  or  I 
shall  hear  of  it  and  you  will  go  back  with  the  captain 
to  Gothenburg." 

The  youngster  cocked  a  knowing  eye  at  his  uncle 
and  then  at  the  accountant,  gave  a  whoop  of  joy,  and 
scampered  after  the  ship's  cat,  which  at  once  took 
refuge  aloft.  Johanssen  raked  the  boy  into  the  crook 
of  one  long  arm  just  in  time  to  keep  him  from  follow- 
ing. Hugen  watched  the  two,  nodded,  and  went  to 
speak  to  Minuit. 

But  for  the  friendship  which  had  been  born  during 
the  voyage  between  the  small  boy  and  the  youth,  the 
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merchant  would  have  been  Indlned  to  send  his  nephew 
back  to  Sweden  on  the  return  voyage  of  the  Key  of 
Kalmar.  When  he  had  planned  to  set  up  a  trading 
post  on  the  bank  of  the  great  South  River  (the  Dela- 
ware), coming  out  with  the  colony  of  some  sixty  Swedes 
and  Finns,  he  had  not  expected  to  have  a  small  boy  to 
look  after.  The  lad  was  the  son  of  a  beloved  foster 
sister  and  when  left  an  orphan  had  been  placed  at 
school.  At  the  last  possible  minute  he  escaped  from 
school  and  presented  himself,  just  before  the  ship 
sailed,  on  the  wharf.  Hugen,  thinking  that  so  enter- 
prising a  relative  might  in  a  few  years  make  a  good 
assistant,  took  him  aboard.  But  throughout  the  voy- 
age the  only  person  able  to  keep  peace  between  Gode- 
froi  and  the  rest  of  the  company  on  the  ship  was  this 
same  yellow-haired,  blue-eyed  Karl  Johanssen.  And 
now  it  appeared  that  he  was  practically  a  convict. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  merchant  did  not 
repent  his  bargain.  Karl  worked  well  and  loyally.  His 
accuracy,  industry,  and  judgment  were  of  constant  value 
in  establishing  the  business  of  the  warehouse  and  erect- 
ing the  rude  building.  His  life  was  anything  but  easy, 
for  the  settlers  demanded  many  sorts  of  goods  which 
the  Swedish  West  India  Company  either  did  not  fur- 
nish or  sent  in  bad  condition,  and  the  prices  were 
higher  than  in  the  old  country.  Trading  with  the  In- 
dians was  also  a  new  business.  It  was  none  the  easier 
because  the  Company  at  home  expected  their  venture 
to  yield  rich  profits — at  once. 

The  Indians  were  not  exactly  unfriendly,  but  shy  and 
aloof.  They  belonged  to  the  Lenni-Lenape,  a  branch 
of  the  great  Algonquin  race.  Anders  Lucasson,  the 
interpreter,  knew  one  of  the  chiefs,  Mattahoon,  as  a 
sachem  who  had  sold  land  to  the  Dutch  near  Mana- 
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hata,  on  the  mainland  south  of  the  settlement.  Min- 
uit  suggested  to  Mattahoon  and  the  other  chiefs  in  the 
country  along  the  Great  South  River  that  they  should 
sell  that  valley  to  the  Swedes  of  his  colony  as  repre- 
senting their  queen,  Christina,  giving  the  trading  rights 
to  the  New  Sweden  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Gothenberg  in  Sweden.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Indians  had  any  clear  idea  of  the  map  of  Europe  or 
of  the  relations  between  Holland,  England,  and 
Sweden.  To  them  a  white  man  was  a  white  man,  as 
to  most  of  the  settlers  an  Indian  was  an  Indian.  But 
they  remembered  Minuit  at  Mana-hata  when  he  was 
Director  there  under  the  Dutch,  and  the  fact  that  he 
now  sailed  under  a  different  flag  did  not  change  their 
approval  of  him  at  all. 

All  went  smoothly  therefore.  On  March  29,  1638, 
five  sachems  cautiously  boarded  the  Key  of  Kalmar, 
and  stood  solemn  and  taciturn  in  the  cabin  ready  to 
close  the  bargain.  Minuit  and  the  chief  men  among 
the  settlers  received  them  with  all  ceremony.  En- 
sconced in  a  corner  between  Hugen  and  Johanssen, 
Godefrol  watched  the  scene  with  the  Intent  uncompre- 
hending interest  of  a  small  dog.  Mattahoon,  Mitose- 
mint,  Erupacken,  Mahamen,  and  Chitton  were  chiefs 
of  aUied  tribes — the  Mantes,  near  Tinicum  Island, 
the  Minquas  or  Susquehannas,  and  the  Armcomecks, 
who  were  further  north.  The  price  paid  for  the  land 
included  a  copper  kettle,  some  tools  and  weapons,  trad- 
ing cloth  and  small  wares.  After  the  chiefs  made  their 
marks  and  the  Director  had  signed  his  name  to  the 
deed,  everyone  went  ashore,  the  arms  of  Sweden  were 
set  up,  and  cannon  boomed  bravely  in  honor  of  the 
new  colony.     It  was  a  great  day  for  all  concerned. 

That  summer  was  a  long  rapture  to  Godefroi.    All 
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the  discipline  he  needed  was  a  hint  that  he  might  be 
shut  up  for  the  day.  Too  much  was  going  on  to  make 
the  loss  of  even  a  few  hours  a  matter  to  be  lightly 
risked. 

Not  only  were  the  Indians  always  coming  to  bring 
game,  corn,  fish,  venison,  baskets,  and  furs,  but  a  fort 
was  a-building,  to  be  called  Fort  Christina  in  honor  of 
the  Queen.  There  were  expeditions  to  the  wilderness 
for  lumber,  bark,  and  grass  for  thatching.  Every  pair 
of  hands  could  find  work,  even  a  small  boy's.  Then 
one  day  a  Dutch  ship  sailed  by,  and  then  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Governor  Kieft  at  New  Amsterdam,  and 
loud  talk  was  heard  in  the  Director's  quarters  at  the 
fort.  A  wasp  in  a  sugar-barrel  could  have  been  no 
more  excited  than  Godefroi. 

"Karl,"  he  said  that  evening  after  supper,  as  they 
sat  on  convenient  kegs  before  the  fire,  "what  did  that 
Dutchman  mean  when  he  told  Heer  Minuit  to  take  his 
inter — interlopers  out  of  this  place?" 

"Oh,  you  heard  that,  did  you?"  said  the  young  clerk 
with  a  laugh.  "Well,  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam 
claim  that  we  are  on  their  land." 

"We're  not,  are  we?" 

"Of  course  not.  We  bought  it  from  the  Indians. 
You  knew  that,  didn't  you?" 

Godefroi  meditated.  "But  the  Dutch  were  at  Zwan- 
nendael  before  we  were,  Mattahoon  says,"  he  re- 
marked, presently.     "When  did  they  come,  Karl?" 

Johanssen  resigned  himself  to  explaining  the  situa- 
tion. 

"Seven  years  ago,"  he  began,  "Samuel  Bloomaert 
and  Samuel  Godyn,  who  lived  in  New  Amsterdam,  sent 
two  ships  and  a  party  of  men  under  Captain  De  Vries, 
to  make  a  settlenrient  at  Paradise  Point,  where  we  saw 
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all  those  black,  burnt  ruins.  The  Indians  sold  De 
Vries  thirty-two  miles  along  the  river  bank,  and  three 
chiefs  went  back  to  New  Amsterdam  with  him  and 
signed  the  deed.  The  Dutch  called  the  river  Hoorne- 
kill  in  honor  of  De  Vries,  because  he  was  born  in 
Hoorn;  they  called  the  settlement  Zwannendael  be- 
cause there  were  so  many  wild  swans  that  the  marshes 
were  white  with  them.  Then  De  Vries  left  them  there, 
with  provisions  for  a  year,  in  charge  of  Giles  Hosset, 
while  he  went  to  Holland  for  more  settlers. 

"He  left  his  yacht,  the  Walrus,  here,  and  there  was 
a  fort,  not  much  more  of  a  fort  than  this  warehouse, 
with  a  fence  around.  The  colonists  set  up  a  pillar  a 
little  way  off  and  nailed  a  piece  of  tin  on  it  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  Holland,  just  as  we  have  set  up  the 
Swedish  arms  here.  One  morning  they  found  that  the 
sign  was  gone.  An  old  chief  had  taken  the  bright 
metal  to  make  an  ornament  for  his  tobacco-pouch,  and 
the  Dutch  were  very  angry  indeed  and  made  a  great 
fuss. 

"The  Indians  didn't  understand,  and  they  were 
dreadfully  frightened.  They  thought  that  the  piece  of 
tin  might  be  a  god  that  the  white  men  worshiped. 
They  saw  the  yacht  out  there  watching,  and  thought 
that  when  the  great  chief  De  Vries  came  back  he  might 
kill  them  all.  Finally,  they  killed  the  poor  old  Indian 
and  brought  his  scalp  to  Giles  Hosset  for  a  peace  offer- 
ing. 

"Giles  Hosset  was  almost  as  badly  scared  then  as 
they  had  been.  He  told  them  that  they  had  done  a 
wicked  thing,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  brought  the 
old  chief  to  the  fort,  so  that  the  white  men  could  ex- 
plain to  him  and  talk  to  him  so  that  he  would  know 
better.    The  Indians  didn't  say  anything,  but  they  were 
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very  much  disappointed.  They  had  tried  their  best 
to  please  the  white  men  and  got  nothing  but  blame  for 
their  trouble. 

"It  seemed  for  a  time  that  this  was  the  end  of  it, 
but  Indians  never  forget.  After  a  while  an  Indian 
came  in  with  news  that  a  whale  had  been  seen  spouting 
at  sunrise,  not  far  away,  and  the  Walrus  sailed  out  to 
sea  to  look  for  it.  It  was  harvest  time,  and  all  but 
two  of  the  men  went  out  to  get  in  the  crops.  One  of 
the  two  left  in  the  fort  was  sick,  and  the  other  was  a 
sentinel;  and  they  had  a  big  dog  there,  a  mastiff,  as 
brave  as  a  lion. 

"While  the  guard  sharpened  some  tools  he  and  the 
sick  man  talked,  and  then  the  dog  began  to  growl. 
In  a  few  minutes  some  Indians  came  to  the  gate  with 
beaver  skins  to  sell.  When  the  guard  went  up  into 
the  loft  to  get  some  of  the  trading  stores,  one  of  the 
Indians  followed  him,  and  just  as  he  started  down  the 
ladder  this  Indian  picked  up  an  axe  and  hit  him  on  the 
head  and  killed  him.  The  others  killed  the  sick  man 
and  went  to  kill  the  dog,  but  he  was  so  fierce  that 
they  did  not  dare  come  near  him,  and  they  shot  him 
with  arrows.  Then  they  went  out  where  the  men 
were  at  work,  and  when  they  got  quite  close  they  gave 
a  great  yell  and  pounced  upon  them  and  murdered  them 
all.  The  men  on  the  Walrus  found  all  their  friends 
dead  when  they  came  back,  and  they  were  afraid  to 
stay.  They  set  sail  and  went  back  to  Holland,  and 
when  they  told  their  story  De  Vries  could  not  get 
any  more  settlers  to  come." 

Godefroi  looked  very  solemn  as  he  pondered  over 
the  awful  fate  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  Karl  Johanssen 
had  a  reason  of  his  own  for  telling  this  story.  He 
answered  all  Godefroi's  questions  if  he  could,  so  that 
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the  boy  might  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  world 
he  was  to  live  in;  and,  besides  that,  he  wished  him 
to  see  how  serious  a  matter  it  might  be  to  have  any 
quarrel  with  the  Indians. 

"The  law  is,"  he  went  on,  "that  if  land  is  not  settled 
and  cleared  and  used,  it  must  go  to  whoever  will  use 
it.  No  king  should  be  the  dog  in  the  manger,  keeping 
other  people  out  of  lands  he  does  not  colonize.  If 
the  Dutch  had  gone  on  planting  fields  and  building 
houses  they  would  own  the  valley,  but  they  did  not; 
they  gave  it  up." 

Godefroi  nodded  sagely.  "I  see,"  he  said.  "I  think 
it  is  very  unsafe  to  get  angry  with  Indians." 

"It  is  wise,"  said  Johanssen,  "to  treat  others  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them  treat  us,  as  good  Pastor 
Torkillus  says." 

Godefroi  nodded  again.  "Mattahoon  says  that 
Heer  MInuit  pays  more  for  furs  than  the  Dutch  do, 
and  gets  all  the  choicest." 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  could  talk  Indian,"  said 
the  accountant,  smiling  at  this  version  of  the  doctrine. 

"I  can,  some.  And  Mattahoon  can  talk  a  little 
Dutch.  Want  to  hear  me  count?  Kooty,  nisha,  nacha, 
neo,  pelenach,  kootash,  nichash,  choesh,  peskonk,  telen. 
Now  tell  me  about  the  Kalmar  Ledung  of  Sigurd  Jor- 
salafar." 

The  boy,  whose  mother  had  been  a  Norwegian  and 
his  father  a  Hollander,  never  tired  of  the  sagas  and 
legends  of  the  North.  Hugen,  listening  and  smoking 
by  the  fire,  thought  much  and  said  little. 

"If  all  traders  thought  as  you  do,  what  would  be- 
come of  trade?"  he  asked,  when  the  small  boy  was 
tucked  away  In  his  bunk.    Johanssen's  quick  color  rose. 
"I  do  not  understand." 
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"It  is  like  this,  I  heard  you  telling  that  old  tale  of 
the  Treaty  of  Kalmar,  when  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  were  under  one  crown  and,  as  you  always 
do,  you  taught  my  boy  that  he  must  never  break  prom- 
ise, pledge,  or  agreement.  Now  most  men,  especially 
traders,  are  less  particular." 

Johanssen  hesitated.  "Heer  Hugen,"  he  said,  "I 
dislike  to  put  forward  my  own  judgment,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  a  clean  bargain  is  the  best.  Men  will 
not  come  where  they  are  cheated.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  it  was  not  the  castle  which  was  the  real 
Key  of  Kalmar,  but  the  market,  and  that  we  Norwe- 
gians owe  our  strength  to  that  fair  dealing  which  makes 
friends.  It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  here  it  is  the 
only  safe  rule,  for  I  have  heard  that  the  savages  have 
no  mercy  on  a  cheat." 

Hugen  watched  the  curling  smoke  of  his  pipe, 
thoughtfully. 

"I  think  you  are  right,"  he  said. 

Proof  of  It  was  to  come.  When  the  forests 
were  all  one  blaze  of  red  and  gold,  Godefroi  vanished 
and  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  The  settlement 
turned  out  to  look,  but  no  news  came.  Hugen  and 
Johanssen,  weary,  famished  and  wretched,  returned 
late  one  night  from  a  search  In  which  they  had  lost 
their  way,  and  Johanssen  raked  up  the  fire  silently. 

"Poor  Karen,"  muttered  the  older  man,  "I  feel  as  if 
she  were  reproaching  me  from  heaven.  That  would 
have  been  a  son  worth " 

The  door  swung  open,  and  a  tall  Indian  entered. 
On  his  shoulder  sat  Godefroi  in  full  Algonquin  dress — 
wampum  headband,  feathered  head-dress,  necklace  of 
eagle's  talons,  fringed  and  beaded  deerskin  tunic  and 
leggings,   moccasins   covered   with   embroidery,   small 
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bow  quiver  filled  with  arrows,  flint  tomahawk,  scalping- 
knife.  His  black  eyes  were  sparkling  with  glee  as  he 
flung  himself  head-first  into  his  uncle's  arms. 

"I'm  an  Indian!"  he  proclaimed.  "I'm  adopted! 
My  name's  Neskeccaba,  the  Black  Pony!     Hoo!" 

"Y-you  little  rascal — "  choked  Hugen.  He  turned 
to  speak  to  the  Indian,  but  the  wild  man  had  faded 
into  the  shadows. 

"That  was  no  Indian  from  this  region,"  said  Karl 
soberly. 

"That's  right,"  said  Godefroi,  between  bites  of 
bread  and  meat  as  he  sat  on  Hugen's  knee.  "They 
took  me  'way  off  to  the  west,  ever  so  far — on  the  banks 
of  a  great  river,  as  big  as  ours." 

It  appeared  presently  that  the  child  had  been  to 
a  great  Indian  council  among  distant  tribes,  and  had 
understood  far  more  of  the  deliberations  than  the  In- 
dians knew.  With  a  natural  talent  for  languages,  he 
spoke  not  only  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish,  but 
some  English  learned  in  Amsterdam,  and  at  least  three 
Indian  dialects  picked  up  since  he  had  been  in  New 
Sweden,  The  Indians  had  debated  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  remain  friendly  with  the 
Swedes  on  the  South  River. 

"They  have  been  very  cross,"  Godefroi  explained, 
"because  we  do  not  sell  them  guns,  powder,  and  shot 
as  the  Dutch  and  French  will.  They  say  that  the  Dutch 
at  Mana-hata  sell  these  things  to  the  People  of  the 
Long  House,  the  Flat  Heads,  who  are  their  enemies, 
and  that  we  ought  to  sell  them  to  the  Minquas,  who 
are  our  neighbors  and  friends.  Then  they  are  afraid 
that  when  Flat  Head  scouts  come  from  the  north  to 
look  for  scalps  we  shall  blame  our  own  Indians  and 
turn  our  cannon  against  them.     So  some  of  them  said 
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that  it  would  be  better  to  kill  all  of  us  here  and  have 
no  white  men  in  the  country.  But  Mattahoon  stood 
up  and  spoke  and  said  that  would  not  be  right.  He 
said  that  we  would  sell  them  plenty  of  goods  when  our 
ships  came,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  if  this 
was  not  so.  I  said  it  was.  I  said  that  you  had  told 
me,  and  Karl  also,  my  uncle,  and  Heer  Minuit,  that 
the  great  sagamore  Oxenstjern  was  going  to  send  many 
ships  across  the  water  with  gifts  and  trading  goods. 

"Then  Mattahoon  asked  all  the  Indians  if  you,  my 
uncle,  and  Karl,  had  lied  to  them  or  treated  them 
badly,  and  they  said  no.  And  a  strange  chief  called 
Tammani,  who  is  powerful  among  them,  said  that  Mat- 
tahoon was  wise  and  that  white  men  who  never  lied 
were  to  be  kept  very  safe  always.     So  it  is  all  right." 

"And  a  man's  word,  after  all,"  said  Hugen,  "was 
the  key  of  our  Kalmar." 


WILD  HONEY 

The  bees  in  the  clover  droned  their  song, 

But  he  neither  saw  nor  heard, 
For  his  eyes  were  afar  and  his  ears  were  alert 

For  a  soaring,  singing  bird. 
He  followed  the  lead  of  the  calling  winds, 

And  late  was  his  return, 
For  he'd  been  to  the  country  the  wild  bees  know. 

Beyond  the  gates  of  fern. 

There's  a  light  on  the  waters  that  he  can  see 

When  another  is  blind  as  a  bat. 
There's  a  lilt  in  their  music  that  he  can  hear — 

Make  ye  no  doubt  of  that. 
For  he  has  supped  on  the  honey  of  bees 

That  fly  where  the  witch-fires  burn, 
In  the  country  that  lies  between  life  and  death 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fern! 

What  is  the  song  of  the  faery  choir? 

— It  is  not  for  us  to  hear. 
What  is  the  bloom  on  the  faery  fields? 

— That  seed  is  all   too  dear. 
But  there  is  wild  honey  for  one  and  all 

Who  know  the  roads  that  turn 
To  the  gate  that  leads  into  Paradise 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fern! 
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*  I  ''HE  Bristol  ship  was  in!  Valentine  Whitman 
'■•  went  racing  down  to  the  Salem  wharf,  his  heart 
pounding  madly.  Perhaps  his  father  and  mother  might 
be  among  the  passengers  coming  ashore.  This  was  a 
provision  ship,  and  carried  no  more  than  twenty  besides 
the  crew,  but  the  last  letter  said  that  he  might  expect 
them  from  Bristol.  Snowshoes  over  his  shoulder,  he 
scanned  the  crowd.     They  had  not  come. 

One  face  caught  his  eye  with  an  odd  fascination.  A 
man  not  yet  thirty,  with  keen,  brilliant  eyes  and  a  pe- 
culiarly sweet  and  winning  smile,  stood  talking  with 
Captain  Endicott.  His  glance  fell  on  the  boy's  straight, 
slim  figure  and  anxious  face,  and  he  took  a  step  for- 
ward. 

"Here's  a  lad  I  must  speak  with,"  he  said,  with  a 
quick  hand  on  Valentine's  shoulder.  "Art  not  Valen- 
tine Whitman?  I  thought  so — thou  hast  thy  mother's 
own  look.  My  name  is  Roger  Williams,  and  I  bring 
a  letter  for  thee,  dear  lad." 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  was  very  gentle,  almost 
compassionate,  but  Valentine  thought  only  of  the  pre- 
cious letter.  Stammering  his  thanks,  he  retreated  to  a 
sheltered  nook  among  logs  ready  for  building,  for  the 
February  wind  was  sharp,  and  there  read  the  message 
from  his  father's  own  hand: 

57 
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"Deare  and  loving  sonne: 

"I  had  hoped  ere  this  to  see  thee,  but  there  be  many  of  our 
friends  in  sorrow  and  distresse,  and  God  would  not  have  us 
desart  our  appointed  work  until  't  is  finished.  I  rejoice  to 
learn  of  thy  good  health  and  good  hope  in  the  new  land,  and 
of  the  kindness  that  hath  been  shown  to  thee.  Forget  not 
thy  duty  to  these  kind  folk  who  are  to  thee  in  the  place  of 
father  and  mother.  I  am  assur'd  thou  dost  strive  earnestly  to 
keep  the  law  of  God,  which  is  life  and  blessedness  here  as 
hereafter.     Thou  wert  always  my  good  sonne, 

"I  hear  Mr.  Blaxton  well  reported  of  and  am  much  pleas'd 
that  he  hath  o£fer'd  to  give  thee  instruction.  I  was  late  at 
the  house  of  Governor  Winthrop's  sister  who  is  married  to 
Mr.  Emanuel  Downing;  they  have  a  fine  boy,  George,  of  a 
lively  wit  though  over-fond  of  sport.  Tis  his  desire  to  come 
to  Boston  and  shoot  Deer,  which  his  mother  mislikes,  she  having 
no  wish  that  he  should  grow  up  in  the  wilderness  without  learn- 
ing. Yet  with  so  many  godly  ministers  bound  for  New  Eng- 
land, who  knows  but  there  may  be  a  Colledge  anon?  George 
hearing  me  say  so  made  a  long  Face  and  said  naught. 

"Now  my  deare  Sonne,  farewell,  and  commend  me  to  mine 
old  playfellow  Roger  Conant  and  his  good  wife  and  family. 
Thy  mother  desires  me  to  convey  to  thee  her  fondest  love  and 
hath  sent  thee  a  packet  of  comfits,  Mr.  Williams  kindly  con- 
senting to  be  our  messenger.    Our  prayers  are  ever  with  thee. 

'Thy  Father, 

"Valentine  Whitman." 

Valentine  was  reading  the  letter  over  for  the  third 
time  when  Lot  bounced  in  upon  him  like  a  lively  terrier. 

"Captain  Endlcott  bid  me  find  thee,  Val,  and  tell 
thee  to  come  to  his  house  and  ask  for  Mr.  Williams 
before  we  go  home  to-night.  And  father  says  we're 
to  help  him  unload  the  staves." 

Like  many  pioneers,  Conant  spent  some  of  his  spare 
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time  splitting  staves  for  casks,  tubs,  and  barrels  when 
weather  forbade  his  working  out  of  doors.  Valentine 
worked  happily,  for  had  he  not  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Williams  to  think  of?  Perhaps  the  minister  would 
have  further  news  of  his  father  and  mother — he  would 
at  least  have  seen  them. 

But  when  he  was  shown  into  the  inner  room  at  Cap- 
tain Endicott's,  and  saw  Mr.  Williams  awaiting  him, 
he  knew  suddenly  that  there  was  more  to  tell,  and  that 
the  tidings  would  not  be  good. 

*'My  lad,"  the  young  minister  said  kindly,  "thou 
must  be  a  brave  son  of  a  godly  father,  for  I  have  heavy 
news  for  thee.  For  many  months  thy  father  and 
mother  have  visited  and  comforted  the  poor  folk  who 
lie  in  prison  for  conscience'  sake,  and  God  willed  that 
they  should  be  struck  down  with  the  prison  fever  like 
those  they  tended.  Thy  mother  was  first  to  go,  and 
thy  father  followed  her  within  three  days,  even  after 
I  had  come  from  the  house  with  the  letter  and  packet 
they  sent  thee.  We  heard  of  it  the  very  night  before 
the  ship  sailed.  I  would  I  had  seen  them  to  tell  them 
that  thou  shalt  not  lack  a  friend,  my  lad — the  world 
owes  thy  father  overmuch  kindness  for  that." 

How  Valentine  got  through  the  dreary  months  that 
followed  he  hardly  knew.  His  greatest  help  and  com- 
fort came  from  the  young  minister  and  his  bright-faced 
and  courageous  young  wife.  Valentine  as  an  orphan 
lad  must  be  assigned  to  some  household  and,  although 
he  was  fond  of  the  Conants,  he  was  glad  when  Mr. 
Williams  asked  to  have  him  in  his  own  family.  He 
ran  errands  and  worked  hard,  for  in  that  new  country 
ministers,  like  everyone  else,  had  to  till  their  own  land 
and  find  their  own  food  in  the  woods  and  streams. 

The  talk  at  first  was  that  Mr.  Williams  was  to  take 
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the  place  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Boston  minister  who 
had  gone  back  to  England,  but  to  everyone's  surprise 
he  refused  the  offer.  The  Puritans  of  Boston  were  still 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England;  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  way  in  which  the  bishops  used  their  power, 
but  they  had  no  objection  whatever  to  a  state  church, 
if  it  could  be  the  sort  of  church  they  approved.  Roger 
Williams  had  left  England  because  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ritual  of  any  church,  no  matter 
whether  the  head  of  it  were  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  He  shocked  the  magistrates  by  arguing 
that  they  had  no  right  to  punish  any  offense  against 
the  church.  All  men,  he  said,  had  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  own  convictions,  but  no  man 
had  the  right  to  force  another  to  join  him.  At  this  the 
elders  of  the  Puritan  congregation  looked  glum.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine  they  would  have  to  allow  Bap- 
tists, Separatists,  and,  for  all  anyone  could  see.  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  and  Mohammedans  to  worship  as  they  chose 
in  Boston.  Was  this  what  they  had  left  their  homes, 
sacrificed  their  estates,  and  come  out  into  a  bleak  wil- 
derness for  to  see? 

Moreover,  there  was  a  practical  danger  in  this 
theory.  They  knew  by  sad  experience  that  the  King 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  empty  the  jails  and  work- 
houses into  the  colonies  presently.  If  every  man  had 
a  right  to  do  what  he  chose,  how  could  they  punish 
lawless  and  wicked  behavior?  It  was  decided  in  the 
end  that  Roger  Williams  should  be  set  over  the  church 
at  Salem  in  place  of  Mr.  Skelton,  who  was  dead.  The 
Salem  people  took  more  kindly  to  his  extreme  Ideas. 

The  more  intimately  Valentine  knew  his  master,  the 
better  he  loved  him.    He  had  not  grgwfi  up  in  a  Non- 
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conformist  minister's  house  in  the  stormy  reign  of 
Charles  I.  without  knowing  what  his  father  and  his 
father's  friends  were  ready  to  die  for.  He  did  not 
know  whether  his  father  would  agree  with  all  of  Mr. 
Williams'  ideas,  but  no  one  could  help  being  his  friend. 

The  young  minister  was  greatly  interested  in  the  In- 
dians— many  educated  men  were,  especially  at  first.  He 
expressed  a  wish  one  day  that  he  could  speak  to  them 
in  their  own  language. 

"I  can  talk  It — a  little,"  said  Valentine  shyly.  Wil- 
liams laughed  out  with  surprised  pleasure. 

"Here  Is  welcome  intelligence!"  he  said,  and  made 
ready  paper  and  ink-horn.  They  were  close  to  the  fire, 
for  the  night  was  bitter,  and  when  the  minister  went 
to  get  his  Ink  he  found  it  frozen  solid  and  had  to  thaw 
it  out  with  a  hot  poker.  The  wind  screamed  viciously 
through  a  score  of  chinks  in  the  rude  walls.  Valentine 
rather  bashfully  began  repeating  words  and  phrases, 
and  that  night  Roger  Williams  took  his  first  lesson  in 
Algonquin. 

"I'll  tell  thee,  Valentine,"  he  said  presently.  "Dost 
know  what  shorthand  is?" 

"Nay,"  said  Valentine,  mystified. 

The  minister  made  some  queer,  swift  marks  on  a 
blank  page.  "I  learned  it,"  he  said,  "when  I  was  at 
thy  age  or  less.  At  fourteen  years  I  was  making  notes 
in  the  Star  Chamber — a  great  hall  frescoed  with  stars, 
where  they  hold  court." 

Valentine  had  heard  of  the  Star  Chamber.  It  was 
there  that  men  were  condemned  to  the  pillory,  or  the 
prison — or  worse.  Well,  his  father  was  beyond  danger 
of  that  now.  He  watched,  fascinated,  the  flying  pen 
make  in  pot-hooks,  dots,  and  dashes  a  word-for-word 
report  of  their  conversation. 
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"See  now,"  said  Williams,  "learn  this  and  ye  can 
write  what  the  Indian  says  exactly  as  it  sounds — and 
make  a  dictionary  for  our  use." 

Valentine  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  short- 
hand. He  was  glad  to  have  the  new  study  to  take  up 
his  mind,  for  the  year  was  a  hard  one.  Once  the  supply 
ship  arrived  just  as  Governor  Winthrop  was  scraping 
the  bottom  of  his  own  meal  barrel  to  feed  a  poorer 
neighbor.  In  October  there  was  a  great  holiday  when 
the  Governor's  wife  and  family  came  out  on  the  Lyon. 
From  all  the  outlying  plantations  people  came  in  with 
supplies — hogs,  turkeys,  venison,  poultry,  geese,  part- 
ridges— for  the  feast  in  honor  of  the  Governor's  lady. 
As  the  Governor  stood  waiting  after  the  Lyon  had  been 
sighted  and  the  people  had  gathered  on  the  wharf,  Val- 
entine thought  he  looked  rather  grave  and  anxious.  As 
the  ship  came  up  Natascot  harbor  she  fired  her  salute, 
and  the  captains  of  the  militia  and  their  companies 
fired  volleys  In  return.  They  could  see  the  eager  faces 
on  deck  and  hear  the  chanting  of  the  sailors.  Then 
the  long-boat  brought  its  precious  load  ashore — sweet- 
faced  Margaret  Winthrop  with  her  little  children,  in 
care  of  her  stepson  John,  the  Governor's  eldest  son, 
who  was  only  eighteen  years  younger  than  his  father 
and  almost  like  a  younger  brother.  There  was  sadness 
as  well  as  joy  In  the  meeting,  for  the  baby,  Anne,  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  had  died  and  been  buried  at  sea. 

Back  in  old  England,  it  seemed,  things  were  going 
unhappily.  Archbishop  Laud  was  turning  ministers  out 
of  their  churches  right  and  left  because  they  would  not 
use  the  long  elaborate  service.  A  dismissed  Puritan 
minister  could  take  up  no  other  work  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing; if  he  did  he  was  warned  to  leave  ofF.  He  must 
conform  or  starve. 
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The  stern  souls  of  Dudley  and  Endicott  were  kindled 
to  wrath  as  they  heard  of  Puritans,  who  dared  to  pro- 
test against  Laud's  rule,  condemned  to  the  pillory  and 
the  prison,  branded,  shorn  of  their  ears.  In  February 
of  1634  ten  ships  bound  for  New  England  were 
stopped,  and  all  on  board  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  pledge  themselves  to  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Hamp- 
den and  Mr.  Cromwell  were  among  those  who  refused 
the  pledge  and  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
Two  months  later  the  King  appointed  a  commission 
of  twelve  with  full  power  to  establish  courts,  punish 
offenses  against  the  Established  Church,  and  revoke 
colonial  charters.  Winthrop  in  the  silence  of  his  cham- 
ber, alone  with  his  God,  prayed  that  the  Puritan  colony 
might  not  be  driven  to  fight  for  Its  life. 

News  came  to  the  General  Court  just  then  that 
Roger  Williams  had  told  his  Salem  congregation  that 
no  Christian  king  had  the  power  to  give  away  the  lands 
of  another  ruler,  though  that  ruler  be  a  heathen  In- 
dian. The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  had  both  the 
royal  charter  and  the  Indian  title,  but  such  words  as 
these.  If  reported  to  the  Archbishop,  might  lose  them 
every  foot  of  soil  they  had,  for  the  royal  commission 
had  no  respect  for  copper-colored  sachems.  Then 
Endicott,  hot  with  new  hatred  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, cut  the  Cross  of  Saint  George  out  of  the  flag  the 
militia  carried.  The  Court,  having  no  mind  to  coun- 
tenance anything  which  might  be  called  treason,  sum- 
moned the  grim  captain  to  Boston,  rebuked  him,  and 
deprived  him  of  office  for  one  year.  By  way  of  secur- 
ing proof.  In  case  of  trouble,  that  the  colony  was  thor- 
oughly loyal  to  the  Crown,  the  Court  framed  a  new 
oath  to  be  taken  by  all  freemen.    Roger  Williams  took 
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this  time  to  declare  that  no  man  could  justly  be  forced 
to  take  an  oath  at  all,  since  an  oath  was  an  act  of 
worship,  and  worship  must  be  free. 

Governor  Winthrop  sat  in  his  favorite  arm-chair,  a 
small  table  at  his  side,  one  bitter  January  evening,  try- 
ing to  see  some  way  out  of  his  dilemma.  The  General 
Court  had  ordered  Williams,  in  October,  to  withdraw 
from  the  colony,  but  on  account  of  the  severe  winter 
had  consented  to  let  him  stay  In  Salem  until  spring. 
But  not  even  this  grave  warning  could  silence  the  young 
Welshman's  outspoken  tongue  and,  out  of  all  patience, 
the  Court  had  decided  to  send  him  back  to  England, 
which,  for  such  a  man  at  such  a  time,  was  practically 
sentence  of  death.  Margaret  Winthrop,  seated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire  with  her  needlework,  knew 
without  being  told  that  her  husband  was  in  deep  trou- 
ble of  mind.    At  last  he  looked  up. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "I  am  in  need  of  thy  wom- 
anly wit.  Three  days  hence  a  ship  hath  orders  to  be 
at  Salem  to  take  Mr.  Williams  aboard  and  convey  him 
to  England — where  I  fear  me  he  will  last  but  a  brief 
time.  I  would  warn  him  If  I  might,  but  Boston  Is  full 
of  eyes.     What  Is  to  do?" 

Madam  Winthrop  considered,  her  lovely  eyes  down- 
cast. Then  she  lifted  them,  her  face  brightened  with 
a  sudden  thought. 

"Men  who  can  be  trusted  in  times  like  these  be  few," 
she  said,  "but  a  boy — if  he  be  loyal  at  all — is  loyalty 
itself." 

Winthrop  rose  and  paced  the  floor.  "Thou'rt  right, 
my  love — thou'rt  always  right,"  he  said  In  a  tone  of 
deep  relief.  "And  well  do  I  know  the  lad  thou  hast 
in  mind.    This  will  I  do." 

Valentine  Whitman  had  come  into  Boston  to  return 
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some  books  lent  him  by  Mr.  Blaxton,  who  was  about  to 
leave  the  colony  for  a  new  plantation  in  the  wilderness. 
"I  came  from  England,"  he  said,  "because  I  did  not 
like  the  Lord  Bishops,  and  I  have  no  mind  to  be  under 
the  Lords  Brethren  here  in  Boston."  People  always 
talked  to  Valentine  as  if  he  were  a  grown  man,  for 
some  reason  or  other.  Mr.  Blaxton  went  on,  sorrow- 
fully rather  than  wrathfully,  as  he  bade  the  boy  fare- 
well. 

"I  looked  to  have  dwelt  with  my  orchards  and  my 
books  and  my  young  fawn  and  bull  in  solitary  safety. 
Was  there  not  room  enough  for  all?  Could  not  the 
hermit  have  his  corner?" 

Valentine  was  still  thinking  of  his  old  teacher's  words 
when  one  of  the  Winthrop  boys  met  him  and  breath- 
lessly summoned  him  to  the  Governor's  house.  It  gave 
the  lad  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  upset  and  unsettled 
state  of  things  when  Mr.  Winthrop  asked  him  if  he 
were  willing  to  take  a  message  to  Roger  Williams, 
warning  him  to  leave  Salem  before  he  could  be  seized 
and  taken  to  England.  When  Governor  Winthrop 
could  not  protect  a  man,  what  was  the  colony  coming 
to? 

This,  however,  was  neither  here  nor  there;  the  im- 
portant thing  was  to  take  the  message.  The  Governor 
looked  with  approval  at  the  boy's  lithe,  active  figure 
and  determined  face. 

"I  need  not  ask  if  you  are  afraid,"  he  said  smiling, 
"but  is  the  road  safe  at  night?" 

"Safe  enough,  sir."  Valentine's  tone  was  a  trifle 
Impatient.  A  moment  later  he  was  off,  taking  the  path 
with  the  long,  even,  Indian-like  step  he  had  caught 
from  Conant.  He  meant  by-and-by  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance by  taking  a  roundabout  way,  for  he  had  In  his 
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pack  a  contrivance  not  very  common  In  the  colony — 
a  pair  of  skates.  Walford  had  made  them  in  his 
smithy  after  a  pattern  furnished  by  John  Rowland, 
who  had  seen  the  like  in  Holland.  But  he  meant  to 
take  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  for  the  first  part 
of  the  way. 

He  had  not  gone  half  way  over  the  old  Indian  trail 
when  he  heard  far  off  a  sound  that  every  settler  feared 
— the  howl  of  a  wolf.  The  war  waged  on  these  fierce 
creatures  by  the  settlers  and  their  Indian  neighbors, 
the  wolf-traps,  and  the  bounties  on  heads  had  driven 
them  away  from  the  neighborhood  lately,  but  they  were 
surely  scenting  him  now.  Racing  over  the  crusty  snow, 
he  heard  the  ominous  yell  nearer  and  still  nearer.  He 
could  take  to  a  tree — but  what  about  his  errand? 

At  last  the  woods  began  to  thin,  and  he  could  see  the 
moonlight  moving  shadows  in  the  far  distance.  He  put 
every  ounce  of  his  strength  into  the  effort  to  reach  the 
river.  Struggling  over  a  ridge,  he  saw  a  long  slope 
ahead,  glittering  with  icy  crust.  Suppose  he  should 
stumble?  Then  he  had  an  Inspiration.  Crouched  on 
one  of  his  snow-shoes  he  poised  on  the  brink  of  the 
slope  and  pushed  off  with  all  his  might — leaped  a  gully, 
landed  on  the  hard  ice  beyond,  and  went  sliding  down 
the  river,  where  in  another  minute  he  was  on  his  skates 
and  skimming  away  to  Salem! 

It  may  have  been  the  story  of  that  wild  race  which 
made  Roger  Williams  see  how  precious  to  his  friends 
his  life  and  safety  were.  At  any  rate,  he  left  the  col- 
ony, went  over  the  snow  to  Massasoit's  village,  and 
thence  to  the  Narragansett  country.  There,  on 
ground  freely  given  by  Canonicut,  he  founded  the 
Providence  plantations  and  there  in  later  years  Valen- 
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tine  served  as  a  surveyor,  in  the  one  colony  where  a 
man  might  believe  what  he  chose  without  fear  of  his 
neighbors. 


THE  MISSIONARIES 

We  braved  the  sullen  wintry  seas 

And  savage  Fates  unknown 
To  preach   the  Word   in   Heathenesse 

Unfriended   and   alone. 

We  toiled  through  forest,  swamp,  and  brake, 

Fevered  and  sick  and  sore, 
And  when  destruction  dogged  our  steps 

We  could   but  toil   the   more. 

The  graves  are  lost  where  all  unknown 

Our  martyred  brethren  lie — 
Do  they  look  down  from  some  bright  star 

To  see  the  Cross  go  by? 

Where  once  their  bleeding  sandalled  feet 
The   desert   pathw"a3's   trod, 
The  choirs  of  great  cathedrals  chant 
Hymns  to  the  living  God. 

Ah,  who  had  faith,  as  we  had  faith 
That   gave   us   strength   to   die 

If  men  might  stand  as  ye  stand  now 
To  see  the  Cross  go  by! 
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VII 

THE  "ARK"  AND  THE   "dOVE' 


<< « ■r.ij'" 


"D  OCKING  peacefully  on  the  tawny  river  which  the 
■*-^  Indians  called  Potomac  lay  the  Ark  and  the  Dove. 
The  Ark  was  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  which  had 
brought  more  than  two  hundred  colonists,  their  goods 
and  provisions,  to  the  New  World.  The  Dove  was 
Lord  Baltimore's  pinnace.  It  was  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  1634 — New  Year's  Day  according  to  the  reck- 
oning of  the  time — and  English  Catholics  were  land- 
ing on  a  little  wooded  island  called  Saint  Clement  to 
take  formal  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  their 
faith.  In  the  company  were  Father  Andrew  White 
and  Father  John  Altham  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Father  White  had  been  banished  from  England  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  had  spent  the 
prime  of  his  life  teaching  in  Spanish  and  Belgian  uni- 
versities. Now  he  was  to  say  Mass  once  more  upon 
English  ground. 

Inquisitive  Algonquins,  gliding  along  the  waterways 
in  their  peraguas,  beheld  a  great  cross  of  virgin  timber 
uplifted  against  the  sky,  and  heard  the  chanting  of 
many  voices.  More  than  half  the  colonists  were  Prot- 
estant dissenters  who  were  not  welcome  in  Virginia. 
But  there  were  Englishmen  among  those  who  joined  in 
the  Litany  of  the  Cross  that  day,  who  remembered 
when  priests  risked  their  lives  to  come  secretly  to  some 
old  Catholic  family  that  had  never  given  up  the  an- 
cient faith.     To  Rafe  Brooke,  a  dark,  serious-looking 
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youth  of  fifteen,  the  scene  hardly  seemed  real.  His 
parents  were  of  the  old  religion,  and  since  he  could 
remember  he  had  heard  of  projects  for  an  American 
colony.  His  father  had  gone  to  Avalon  with  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore,  but  returned  when  the  bleak  New- 
foundland climate  made  that  plan  impossible.  The 
boy  had  spent  almost  half  his  life  among  schoolfellows 
to  whom  the  name  of  Papist  meant  a  being  half  traitor 
and  half  devil.  He  was  in  secret  intensely  proud  of  his 
Catholic  ancestry,  but  he  knew  better  than  to  betray 
it.  The  present  owners  of  the  manor  that  had  been  his 
great-grandfather's  did  not  know  about  the  secret  room 
on  one  side  of  the  great  chimney,  or  the  hidden  way 
from  the  north  cellar  to  the  river  bank — but  Rafe 
knew.  In  his  father's  boyhood,  hunted  priests  had 
lived  in  that  house  for  weeks  at  a  time  without  even 
the  servants  knowing. 

When  Mass  was  over  the  motley  throng  of  passen- 
gers from  the  ship  wandered  about  the  shore,  while 
the  Governor  held  treaty  with  Archilau,  the  Indian 
chief.  The  site  of  an  Indian  town  called  Yoacomoco, 
four  leagues  away  on  a  branch  of  the  Potomac,  was 
thought  to  be  a  good  place  for  the  first  settlement. 
Rafe  and  his  father  took  their  way  into  the  woodlands. 

"  'Tis  the  stillest  place  In  the  world,  I  do  think, 
Dad,"  Rafe  commented.  "But  they  say  there's  plenty 
of  game." 

"Father  Andrew  says  that  one  could  drive  through 
this  forest  in  a  coach  and  four,"  laughed  his  father. 
"He  is  writing  out  his  journal  already.  There  is 
scarce  any  undergrowth  at  all — I  never  saw  the  like 
in  a  wilderness." 

"The  birds  be  of  brave  plumage  though  they  are  so 
quiet,"  said  Rafe,  his  eye  following  a  tiny  flashing  shape 
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like  a  living  flame.  "That  starling  wears  the  black 
and  gold  of  Baltimore — seel" 

The  oriole,  quite  unconscious  that  he  bore  the  Cal- 
vert colors,  eyed  the  intruders  curiously. 

After  some  bargaining  the  Indians  departed,  and 
left  their  town  of  wigwams  for  the  use  of  the  white 
man.  The  Jesuit  fathers  set  about  putting  the  largest 
of  the  oval  bark-sheathed  huts  in  order  for  a  chapel. 
This,  when  it  had  been  consecrated,  with  its  pewter 
chalice  and  paten,  its  garlands  of  evergreens  and  wild 
flowers,  and  its  stone  altar,  was  the  first  church  In  the 
new  colony  of  Maryland. 

No  other  American  colony  had  a  charter  like  this 
one.  It  was  modeled  on  the  ancient  palatinate  of  Dur- 
ham. In  the  Middle  Ages  a  "county  palatine"  was  a 
high  noble,  belonging  to  the  palace.  Such  a  man  might 
be  put  In  charge  of  a  frontier  province,  and  he  must 
have  almost  kingly  power,  for  in  case  of  Invasion  or 
rebellion  he  could  not  wait  to  consult  the  King.  Mary- 
land, between  Virginia  and  the  Dutch  settlements,  had 
been  granted  as  a  feudal  domain  to  the  Calverts.  They 
were  bound  to  pay  two  Indian  arrows  yearly  to  the 
King,  and  give  him  one-fifth  of  any  valuable  minerals 
discovered.  They  had  full  power  within  their  boun- 
daries. 

On  Eden  Brooke,  as  Rafe's  father  called  his  planta- 
tion, were  gathered  penniless  Catholics  of  many  na- 
tions— Gaelic,  Irish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Spanish. 
Some  had  come  over  as  laborers  and  mechanics,  and 
some  the  planter  had  ransomed  from  exile  or  bondage. 
The  only  language  which  all  of  them  spoke  was  the 
Latin  of  their  prayers. 

It  was  a  strange  household  which  Rafe's  mother 
found  when  she  came  out  in  the  following  year  with 
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her  twelve-year-old  daughter  Anne  and  three  younger 
ones.  She  had  to  begin  at  the  foundation,  as  her  hus- 
band had  begun.  She  must  spin,  weave,  cut  and  make 
clothing,  bake  and  brew,  plant  and  tend  her  precious 
kitchen-garden,  in  order  to  teach  her  untrained  serv- 
ants their  work.  Much  of  her  teaching  must  be  done 
by  signs.  Anne  was  in  her  element.  In  England  she 
had  been  only  a  little  girl  in  the  routine  of  an  ordered 
home;  here  she  was  her  mother's  chief  helper,  the 
young  mistress.  She  found  after  a  while,  however, 
that  those  in  authority  have  troubles  of  their  own. 

Hamish,  the  tall  boatman  from  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, misunderstood  an  order,  and  perhaps  it  was  as 
well  that  he  did  not  know  much  English  and  could  not 
understand  what  Anne  said  to  him.  She  had  hardly 
finished  her  chiding  when  her  mother,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  said  quietly,  "My  daughter!"  Anne's  cheeks 
flushed  and  her  eyes  were  downcast  as  she  followed 
Madam  Brooke  into  the  hall. 

"Anne,"  said  the  lady,  her  small  figure  as  stately  as 
a  queen's,  "never  do  you  speak  to  a  servant  in  that  way 
again.  You — a  lady — to  use  rude  and  unbecoming  lan- 
guage to  one  whose  duty  forbids  him  to  answer !  Will 
anyone  respect  you  If  you  respect  not  yourself?" 

Anne  burst  into  tears  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  She 
never  forgot  that  lesson. 

"Wert  thou  not  rather  hard  on  her,  wife?"  asked 
Thomas  Brooke,  from  the  desk  where  he  sat  at  his 
accounts. 

"Nay,  love,  I  hope  not  that,"  the  mistress  answered 
with  a  light  sigh,  preparing  to  give  out  the  stores  for 
the  day.  "Anne  is  but  a  child,  but  she  is  old  enough 
to  understand  that  the  lady  of  the  house  can  not  permit 
herself  any  liberty  which  she  would  not  wish  extended 
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to  the  meanest  scullery-maid.  If  we,  the  rulers,  do  not 
rule  our  tongues,  how  can  we  hope  to  keep  our  people 
from  wrangling  and  disputing?" 

Indeed,  if  the  rulers  of  the  colony  had  not  reasoned 
in  somewhat  this  line,  or  if  any  marked  favor  had  been 
shown  to  Catholics,  the  settlement  might  have  gone 
to  pieces  in  the  beginning.  A  law  was  passed  In  1649 
forbidding  any  calling  of  names  that  might  seem  to 
make  a  man's  religion  a  reproach  to  him.  Among  the 
names  mentioned  were  Papist,  Anabaptist,  Separatist, 
Brownist,  Antinomian,  Lutheran,  Calvinlst,  Barrowist, 
Roundhead,  heretic,  schismatic,  idolater,  Puritan,  Inde- 
pendent, Presbyterian,  and  Popish  priest.  The  leaders 
of  the  Maryland  colony  held  that  Catholic  Influence 
should  be  gained  through  personal  character  rather 
than  by  force.  Although  slavery  already  existed  in 
Virginia,  the  laborers  on  the  manors  granted  by  Gov- 
ernor Calvert  were  mainly  men  bound  for  a  term  of 
years  to  pay  for  their  passage,  or  free  colonists,  and 
all  of  them  could  look  forward  to  possessing  land  of 
their  own  in  time.  There  were  very  few  negroes  In 
the  colony,  and  none  at  Eden  Brooke.  The  first  who 
came  to  that  plantation  came  In  strange  fashion. 

One  night  Hamish  appeared  In  the  hall  just  as  the 
family  finished  supper.  "Master,"  he  said  in  his  soft, 
halting  speech,  "I  hef  found  a  man  In  a  trap." 

"A  man  in  a  trap!"  said  the  master  Incredulously. 

"Aye,  master — a  black  man.  Will  It  please  you  to 
come  and  see?" 

Rafe  and  his  father  followed  the  Highlander  to  the 
border  of  the  swamp.  There,  caught  by  the  foot  In  the 
steel  trap  they  had  set  for  a  prowling  bear,  crouched 
a  half-naked  negro,  his  glittering  eyes  In  the  torchlight 
wild  as  a  cornered  rat's.    How  he  had  come  there  or 
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where  he  had  come  from,  they  could  not  guess.  The 
planter  with  his  own  hands  released  the  wounded  foot 
and  stanched  its  bleeding,  sending  Rafe  to  order  a  pal- 
let prepared,  and  food  and  drink  brought  for  the  man, 
in  one  of  the  old  Indian  huts.  When  the  bell  of  Saint 
Mary's  sounded  far  away  through  the  still  air,  the 
African  crossed  himself  and  chanted  in  wild  accents 
words  evidently  intended  for  Ave  Maria.  Somewhere, 
somehow,  he  had  been  taught  to  pray. 

He  knew  a  little  Spanish  and  some  Indian  words, 
as  Father  White,  who  was  making  an  Indian  gram- 
mar, presently  found.  He  was  a  skillful  iron-worker 
in  some  queer  native  manner,  and  even  before  his  foot 
was  quite  healed  he  had  begun  to  make  himself  useful 
on  the  plantation.  His  story,  when  he  had  words  to 
tell  it,  was  a  dramatic  one. 

In  his  own  country  there  had  been  a  war,  and  a 
neighboring  chief  had  ambushed  him  with  some  of  his 
own  people  and  herded  them  down  to  the  coast.  There 
a  white  captain  bought  him  and  drove  him  on  a  ship, 
which  crossed  the  great  black  water.  Many  died  on 
the  voyage  of  hunger,  thirst,  terror,  and  the  torture 
of  seasickness,  fever,  and  foul  quarters;  all  his  fellow- 
tribesmen  died,  one  after  another,  and  were  thrown 
overboard  to  the  sharks.  At  last  the  ship  anchored 
in  a  seaport  where  there  were  multitudes  of  negroes, 
coming  in  by  shiploads  until  the  eye  wearied  with  watch- 
ing. Before  the  slaves  were  landed  a  white  man  came 
out  in  a  boat,  brought  them  food  and  drink,  and  talked 
to  them,  sometimes  speaking  to  them  himself  in  their 
language,  sometimes  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  another 
man.  He  had  ransomed  many  Africans  who  served 
him  as  interpreters.  They  were  almost  dead  with 
misery,  stupid  in  their  suffering,  but  he  spoke  to  them 
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comforting  words  and  helped  them  to  desire  to  live. 
He  came  daily  into  the  barracoons  where  they  were 
chained,  to  pray  with  them  and  speak  to  them  of  God. 

This  seemed  incredible  to  the  planter,  but  Father 
Andrew  nodded  understandingly.  In  the  great  slave 
mart  of  Cartagena,  he  said,  Father  Peter  Claver  was 
giving  his  life  to  ministering  to  the  slaves  landed  there. 
This  Caribbean  seaport  was  the  way-station  for  slave- 
ships  plying  between  Africa  and  America. 

The  African  said  that  this  white  man  had  named  him 
Xavier  in  the  white  man's  talk,  and  had  told  him  that 
God  knew  his  name  and  would  hear  him  when  he 
prayed.  In  Africa  the  wise  men  said  that  the  Spirit 
who  lives  in  the  heavens  knows  everything;  he  hears  all 
that  we  say,  but  he  can  speak  only  to  those  who  draw 
near  to  him.  The  wise  white  man  also  said  this,  and 
it  must  be  true. 

After  a  time  Xavier  was  taken  in  another  ship  to 
this  country,  and  sold  to  men  who  planted  tobacco. 
But  they  were  not  like  his  white  man;  they  did  not 
speak  kindly  or  behave  justly,  and  Xavier  ran  away 
into  the  swamp.  There  after  some  days'  wandering  he 
met  with  Indians,  who  told  him  of  white  men  who  came 
in  a  ship  and  set  up  a  cross.  These  white  men  prayed 
as  Xavier  did  when  he  counted  his  prayers  with  the 
help  of  his  chain  of  nuts  strung  on  wild  hemp.  When 
Xavier  heard  this  he  knew  that  they  must  be  his  white 
men,  and  he  had  come  by  night,  following  the  stars,  to 
find  the  place  where  their  house  was.  Now  he  had 
found  it,  and  he  meant  to  stay  with  his  white  men 
always. 

Xavier  never  wavered  in  this  determination.  He 
learned  in  time  to  speak  English  quite  well,  and  lived 
in  a  cabin  of  his  own  as  the  white  servants  did;  but  he 
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refused  to  regard  as  masters  white  men  who  did  not 
pray  as  did  his  apostle,  Father  Peter  Claver.  He  be- 
came a  sort  of  self-appointed  watchman  to  the  planta- 
tion. He  had  a  mysterious  instinct  for  flood  and  gale 
and  the  changing  winds;  he  knew  the  ways  of  animals. 
The  Indians  continued  to  be  his  gossips,  and  he  warned 
his  master,  more  than  once,  of  threatened  Indian 
attacks. 

Ten  years  after  the  founding  of  Maryland,  the 
charter  went  down  with  the  King  in  the  tempest  of  civil 
war.  Xavier  learned  through  the  Indians  that  Clai- 
borne the  fur-trader,  who  had  always  claimed  Kent's 
Island,  was  returning  to  make  trouble  for  the  colony. 
The  negro  disappeared  for  some  days,  returning  late 
one  night  to  find  Thomas  Brooke  absent  on  a  business 
journey.  When  Rafe  and  his  mother  heard  what 
Xavier  had  to  say,  they  hid  all  the  valuables  in  a  safe 
place  and  escaped  to  Saint  Mary's  before  the  plun- 
derers arrived.  It  was  Xavier  again,  in  1657,  who 
guided  two  fugitive  priests  to  security  in  the  Virginia 
wilderness.  When  peace  returned  to  Maryland,  and 
the  Calverts  were  once  more  in  power,  and  the  children 
of  Eden  Brooke  were  grown  men  and  women  with 
children  of  their  own,  Xavier  continued  to  dwell  in 
his  little  hut,  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  plantation,  until 
his  days  ended  in  sleep. 


THE  OLD  TALK 

There  is  speech  for  foemen's  ears, 

Rude  as  blade  of  pike, 
Dagger-keen  or  cudgel-hard — 
Use  it  as  you  like, 
But  when  we  sit  at  evening  beside  the  warm  hearth- 
stone 
We  remember  the  talk  of  our  fathers  when  we  speak 
to  one  alone! 

There  is  learned  long-drawn  phrase, 

Latin,   Hebrew,   Greek, 
Heard  in  pulpit  or  in  court 
Where  the  wise  men  speak. 
But  when  the  wind  of  sunrise  runs  down  the  ocean 

lane, 
We'll  follow  along  and  sing  the  song  we  learned  there 


once  agam 


There  are  words  to  hide  our  thought, 

Alien  phrase  and  dark, 
Armor  turning  shafts  that  fly 
All  too  near  the  wark, 
But  when  we  speak  to  our  own  loves  in  a  morning 

clear  and  true, 
O  then  we  turn  to  the  old  words  that  our  forefathers 
knew! 

The  old  songs,  the  old  ways,  they  used  in  our  mother- 
land, 

O  these  are  the  tokens  of  our  kin  that  we  should 
understand! 
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PERSIS    WHITTEMORE,    SPINSTER 

"O  MOTHER,  what  Is  that?"  asked  seven-year- 
^^  old  Persis  eagerly.  Among  the  things  her 
mother  had  taken  from  the  red  chest  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  linen  with  crosswise  rows  of  letters,  figures, 
and  pictures,  worked  in  red  and  blue  thread.  Persis 
had  just  learned  her  ABC  from  the  old  horn-book 
Jared  had  studied  before  her,  and  here  were  all  of  the 
letters  in  cross-stitch. 

"Why,  that's  a  sampler,  Persy.  Didst  never  see 
one?" 

"No  ma'am,  I  never.     What's  it  for?" 
In   Massachusetts   households   of    1636   there   was 
small  time  for  fancy  work. 

"  'Tis  to  show  how  many  different  stitches  you 
know  and  how  neat  you  can  do  'em,"  said  the  mother, 
smoothing  the  linen  on  her  knee.  "Madam  Winthrop 
gave  me  this  piece  at  Groton  afore  ever  we  left  old 
England,  for  a  sampler,  and  she  showed  me  the  stitches 
I  didn't  know.  Be  a  good  girl  and  mind  thy  rock,  and 
thou  shalt  learn  needlework  i'  time." 

Persis  thought  that  she  might  have  to  wait  for  that 
until  all  the  children  were  grown  up.  Jotham  was  five, 
Esther  was  three  and  a  half,  and  Ebenezer  just  learn- 
ing to  walk.  Ebenezer  went  with  her  to  feed  the 
chickens  and  helped  pick  up  chips,  and  when  she  and 
Jared  shelled  corn  Jotham  and  Esther  built  cob-houses 
for  Ebenezer  to  knock  down.     A  pioneer  baby  seldom 
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got  all  of  anybody's  attention  for  any  length  of  time. 

Sitting  where  she  could  jog  the  cradle  with  her  foot 
if  the  baby  waked,  Persis  began  to  spin  upon  her  dis- 
taff, or  rock,  as  her  mother  called  it.  She  could  not 
spin  very  well  yet,  but  she  worked  as  carefully  as  she 
could,  and  thought  about  the  sampler  she  was  to  em- 
broider some  day.  Many  things  were  to  happen  before 
that  day  came. 

"Persy,"  said  Jared  one  morning,  as  they  drove 
the  cows  to  pasture,  letting  them  feed  on  the  new  spring 
grass  along  the  way,  "d'  you  know,  father  says  we're 
going  to  the  Connecticut  with  Mr.  Hooker." 

Persis  opened  her  blue  eyes  wide.  She  had  never 
been  outside  New  Town,  where  she  was  born;  she  had 
not  even  been  to  Boston.  She  had  heard  that  Mr. 
Hooker,  their  minister,  and  some  of  the  neighbors 
were  going  to  the  Connecticut  valley  when  the  ground 
was  settled  enough  to  make  It  good  traveling;  and  It 
seemed  like  going  over  the  edge  of  the  world.  No 
English  people  lived  there  at  all,  except  at  the  two 
forts,  Windsor  and  Saybrook.  Some  Plymouth  men 
had  settled  at  Windsor,  far  up  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  young  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  who  was  agent 
for  Lord  Say-and-Sele  and  Lord  Brooke,  had  built  a 
fort  on  their  grant  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  it  about 
a  year  ago  and  named  It  Saybrook  for  them.  He  had 
done  this  just  In  time  to  stop  Wouter  van  Twiller,  the 
Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  from  building  a 
Dutch  fort  on  the  opposite  bank  and  claiming  the  whole 
valley  for  the  Dutch.  The  fall  before,  some  settlers 
had  gone  to  Saybrook  and  come  back  again  discour- 
aged. Their  supply  ship  had  frozen  In  and  they  had 
almost  starved.  Persis  felt  that  this  emigrating  was 
a  solemn  prospect. 
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"Father  says,"  Jared  went  on,  switching  at  the 
bushes  in  as  grown-up  a  way  as  he  could,  "that  'tis  a 
better  country  for  cattle  than  here,  and  the  taxes  won't 
take  all  we've  got." 

The  children  knew  about  taxes.  Their  pet  heifer 
and  the  money  for  their  new  shoes  had  gone  that  way. 
Even  the  children  of  the  congregation  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  reasons  Mr.  Hooker  had  for  leaving  the 
colony. 

"Can  we  take  our  things?"  asked  Persis,  soberly. 
She  knew  how  little  furniture  her  parents  had  been 
able  to  bring  across  the  seas. 

"Father  says  they'll  go  on  a  ship.  We'll  walk,  and 
drive  the  critters." 

It  began  to  seem  as  If  they  were  really  going. 

The  split  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  over 
the  question  of  popular  government.  Many  of  the 
leading  men  of  Boston  thought,  as  Governor  Winthrop 
did,  that  the  wise  heads  in  any  community  are  but  few, 
and  those  who  are  both  wise  and  good  are  fev/er  still. 
Men  of  education  and  property,  who  had  come  to  the 
New  World  in  the  hope  of  building  up  a  Puritan  state, 
did  not  wish  to  see  their  plans  endangered  by  outsiders. 
It  was  thought  by  many  that  only  members  of  the 
Puritan  congregations  ought  to  have  a  vote.  But 
among  the  older  settlers — the  Old  Planters,  as  they 
were  called — were  some  who  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  like  Maverick,  and  some  Baptists  and 
Separatists.  Even  among  the  Puritans  there  were 
some,  like  Thomas  Hooker,  who  argued  that  in  mat- 
ters that  concerned  everyone,  every  man  who  paid  taxes 
and  was  called  on  to  fight  should  have  a  vote.  To  make 
a  man  join  the  church  or  lose  his  vote,  they  said,  only 
tempted  him  to  be  a  hypocrite. 
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The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  board  of  eighteen  assistants, 
chosen  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  When 
this  board  of  assistants  tried  to  make  their  appoint- 
ments permanent,  and  elect  the  other  officials  and  make 
all  the  laws  for  the  colony,  Dorchester,  Watertown 
and  New  Town  raised  objections.  When  they  tried 
to  levy  a  tax  for  a  palisade  at  New  Town,  the  Water- 
town  men  refused  to  pay  it.  They  said  they  had  left 
the  old  country  rather  than  pay  taxes  they  had  had 
no  hand  in  fixing,  and  they  were  not  going  to  do  it  here. 
They  would  go  somewhere  else,  first. 

While  the  cows  were  on  their  way  to  pasture  the 
elder  Jared  Whittemore  was  talking  with  one  of  his 
neighbors. 

*'What  about  the  Injuns?"  asked  the  neighbor  dubi- 
ously. "They  say  them  Pequods  are  jest  Hke  two- 
legged  wild-cats." 

Whittemore  squinted  along  the  edge  of  the  axe  he 
was  grinding. 

"We're  like  to  have  Injuns  to  fight  anywhere,"  he 
said,  his  lean  jaw  set  in  a  grim  line,  "and  I  guess  we 
can  stand  'em  off  full  as  well  without  any  help  from 
the  Gin'ral  Court." 

In  June,  1636,  Mr.  Hooker  set  out  for  the  Con- 
necticut over  the  Indian  trail  through  the  forest,  with 
more  than  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  his 
company,  among  them  the  Whittemores.  A  hundred 
and  sixty  head  of  cattle  went  also.  Mr.  Hooker's 
wife,  who  was  ill  but  would  not  stay  behind,  was  car- 
ried in  a  litter,  and  women  with  little  children  rode 
on  horseback,  but  most  of  the  party  were  afoot.  No 
wagons  could  have  traveled  that  path,  worn  by  count- 
less moccasined  feet  before  there  were  cattle  or  horses 
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in  the  country.  Persis  always  thought  the  Israelites, 
when  they  went  out  of  Egypt,  must  have  looked  like 
that. 

Within  a  year  nearly  eight  hundred  settlers  from 
Dorchester,  New  Town,  and  Watertown  were  living  in 
the  new  villages  of  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Hart- 
ford. Each  town  held  its  own  town  meetings  and  set- 
tled its  own  problems.  When  anything  came  up  which 
concerned  all  the  towns,  delegates  were  chosen  to  meet 
and  come  to  some  agreement.  On  January  14,  1639, 
not  quite  three  years  after  the  first  emigration,  all  the 
freemen  assembled  at  Hartford  to  vote  on  a  constitu- 
tion. This  constitution  did  not  even  mention  the  King 
of  England  or  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  The 
Connecticut  men  were  governing  themselves. 

There  were  some  trying  times,  however,  in  those 
first  years.  The  fierce  Pequods  had  lately  invaded  the 
valley  and  conquered  the  more  peaceable  Mohegans, 
and  they  did  not  look  pleasantly  upon  the  white  men. 
When  a  trader  by  the  name  of  Oldham  was  killed, 
Captain  Endicott  came  with  a  company  of  soldiers 
from  Boston  to  punish  the  Pequods,  and  succeeded 
in  making  them  thoroughly  angry.  Down  at  Saybrook, 
Lyon  Gardiner,  who  had  built  the  fort  and  held  com- 
mand there,  spoke  his  mind  to  Endicott  in  plain  words. 

"Here  you  stir  up  this  wasps'  nest  about  our  ears," 
he  said,  "and  go  off  and  leave  'em  for  us  to  settle.  If 
you  rouse  the  Pequods  to  go  on  the  warpath  you'll 
need  all  the  troops  you  can  raise  before  there's  an 
end  to  the  trouble." 

The  Pequods  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Narragansetts, 
hoping  that  the  two  tribes  together  might  be  hurled 
against  the  English  settlements,  but  the  shrewd  Canon- 
chet  preferred  to  play  his  own  game,  Dutch  against 
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English,  and  he  had  also  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  Roger 
Williams's  advice.  Hearing  of  the  Pequod  conspiracy 
Williams  came  through  the  wilderness  in  a  canoe  to 
strengthen  Canonchet's  mind  against  the  ambassadors. 
The  old  chief  declined  to  be  coaxed  away  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  white  men,  and  the  Pequods  went 
home  baffled. 

Nothing  hindered  them,  however,  from  raiding  the 
frontier  settlements,  and  this  they  did.  They  were 
wary  of  attacking  the  forts,  but  the  winter  of  1636-7 
was  an  anxious  one  for  all  the  pioneer  households. 
Whittemore  built  his  house  of  heavy  logs  with  plank 
shutters,  and  a  door  whose  iron  hinges  and  bolt 
stretched  half  across  it.  There  were  loop-holes  in  the 
roof  for  the  muzzles  of  matchlocks,  and  the  roof  itself 
was  so  steep  that  a  firebrand  or  flaming  arrow  would 
not  lie  on  it.  Men  kept  their  firearms  within  reach 
night  and  day.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  drum  that 
gave  the  alarm,  all  were  to  run  for  the  block-houses. 
Now  and  then  a  man  was  captured  or  shot  down  un- 
awares, and  once  two  of  the  Wethersfield  girls  were 
carried  off,  but  rescued  by  a  party  promptly  sent  in 
pursuit.  Finally,  In  the  spring,  the  exasperated  settlers 
raised  a  force  of  ninety  men  under  Captain  John 
Mason,  twenty  Massachusetts  men  under  Captain  John 
Underbill  joined  them,  and  on  May  20th  they  sailed 
from  Saybrook  to  attack  the  Pequod  stronghold.  They 
literally  wiped  it  out,  and  what  was  left  of  the  tribe 
was  scattered  among  other  Indian  villages.  Whitte- 
more, when  he  came  home,  hung  his  matchlock  above 
the  fireplace  with  grim  satisfaction.  "Guess  we'll  have 
some  peace  for  awhile  now,"  he  said  tersely. 

After  the  valley  was  made  safe,  some  Boston  mer- 
chants, led  by  their  minister,  John  Davenport,  settled 
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on  the  coast  and  called  their  town  New  Haven.  Their 
government  was  even  stricter  than  that  of  Boston;  only 
church-members  could  vote.  But  the  Hartford  people 
gave  themselves  no  concern.  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  remained  quite  separate  for  generations. 

The  river  valley  proved  excellent  farming  land,  and 
the  farms  prospered.  When  Persis  was  twelve  and 
Jared  fourteen  there  was  enough  cleared  land  on  the 
Whittemore  farm  to  spare  a  field  for  flax.  Most  of 
the  work  on  it  was  done  by  the  younger  ones,  for  Jared 
was  his  father's  main  dependence  and  Persis  was  her 
mother's.  The  weeding  was  careful  work,  for  even  the 
small  bare  feet  of  the  little  folk  might  crush  the  tender 
plants.  The  children  faced  the  wind,  so  that  if  a  plant 
should  be  stepped  on  the  wind  would  help  to  lift  it 
again.  By  the  last  of  June  the  flax  was  turning  yellow 
at  the  roots,  the  bright  blue  flowers  were  going  to  seed, 
and  the  crop  was  ready  to  pull.  The  plants  were  rooted 
up  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
turned  every  few  hours  to  dry  them  evenly. 

Then  came  the  rippling.  Jared,  who  could  whittle 
out  almost  anything,  made  the  ripple-comb,  a  large 
wooden  comb  with  coarse  teeth  set  in  a  plank.  The  flax 
stalks  were  drawn  through  this  with  a  peculiar  quick 
motion,  to  break  off  the  *'bobs"  or  seed-heads,  which 
were  gathered  on  a  sheet  spread  to  catch  them  and 
saved  for  planting.  Then  the  stalks  were  tied  at  the 
seed  end  and  left  to  dry  in  stocks  called  "bates." 

Some  of  their  neighbors  got  rid  of  the  leaves  by 
"dew-rotting,"  but  Persls's  mother  called  that  a  nasty 
shiftless  way  to  do.  The  farmer  drove  stakes  in  the 
brook,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  inside  this  enclos- 
ure the  bundles  of  flax  were  laid,  each  layer  crosswise 
of  the  one  beneath.     Boards  were  laid  on  top  and 
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weighted  with  stones,  so  that  the  water  would  flow 
through  without  washing  the  flax  away.  After  four 
or  five  days  of  soaking  in  the  running  water  the  rotted 
leaves  and  bark  were  easily  removed,  leaving  the  fibers 
around  the  woody  center  or  "bun."  Then  it  was  all 
dried  again  and  tied  in  bundles.  In  the  meantime  Jared 
and  his  father  had  made  the  flax-brake.  This  was 
built  up  on  a  log  foundation,  with  two  sets  of  slats 
between  which  the  flax  would  be  broken.  The  upper 
frame  was  pounded  by  a  heavy  wooden  mallet.  Whit- 
temore  "hefted"  the  mallet  in  his  strong  hand,  and 
frowned. 

"That's  mortal  heavy  for  a  woman  to  handle,"  he 
said. 

He  began  to  work  out  a  way  to  weight  the  upper 
frame  so  that  it  could  be  lifted  and  brought  down  by  a 
lever.  Then  Jared  had  an  idea.  He  made  a  seesaw, 
one  end  attached  to  the  flax-brake,  while  the  other 
could  be  worked  by  the  younger  children.  Two  of 
them  on  the  long  arm  of  this  lever  could  lift  the  weight 
on  the  other  end,  and  when  it  fell  it  would  act  as  a 
mallet. 

"Don't  ye  get  your  fingers  in  there  now,  unless  you 
want  'em  bit  offl"  he  said  to  his  interested  small 
brothers. 

When  the  fibers  were  separated  by  breaking,  the 
hard  "bun"  in  the  center  was  removed  and  the  flax  was 
swingled  with  swingling-block  and  knife  to  free  it  of 
clinging  bits  of  bark.  This  was  work  for  sunny  weather 
when  the  fibers  were  dry.  They  were  then  made  into 
bundles,  swingled  again,  and  pounded  in  a  wooden 
trough  with  a  wooden  pestle  to  soften  them. 

Last  came  the  hetcheling,  the  most  delicate  work  of 
all.     The  mother  herself  did  this,  with  Persis's  help. 
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Careless  or  clumsy  hands  here  would  spoil  the  best 
of  flax.  The  hetchel  was  like  a  wire  brush,  and  combed 
out  the  short  fibers  and  smoothed  the  long  ones  as  they 
were  dampened  and  drawn  through.  When  they  were 
sorted  according  to  length  and  fineness  the  flax  was 
ready  to  spin — but  the  entire  product  of  a  field  was 
only  a  few  pounds.  A  pound  would  make  five  or  six 
skeins  of  linen  thread,  and  this  was  a  day's  work  for 
a  skillful  spinster.  The  shorter  fibers  and  the  waste 
were  not  thrown  away,  but  used  for  coarse  work. 

When  Persis  was  thirteen  years  old  she  had  enough 
thread  for  her  sampler  of  her  own  raising,  cleaning, 
spinning,  bleaching,  and  dyeing.  The  minister's  wife 
had  a  little  manuscript  book  containing  a  collection  of 
verses,  most  of  which  could  be  changed  to  introduce 
the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  worker,  and  from 
these  Persis  chose  one  and  began  to  embroider  her 
name  on  the  linen. 

THE  SAMPLER 

PERSIS  WHITTEMORE  is  my  name. 
When  to  CONNECTICOTE  I  came 

I  was  a  Child  &  lov'd  to  Play. 
I  am  13  Years  old  this  Day. 

LORD  make  me  Gentle,  Meek,  and  Good, 
To  Mind  my  Duty  as  I  should 
And  so  to  order  all  my  Days 
That  I  may  Live  unto  Thy  Praise. 
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nr^HE  pine  forest  surrounded  the  clearing  with  a 
^  dense  black  wall.  So  still  was  the  night  that  the 
roar  of  the  falls  could  be  heard.  In  the  moonlight  a 
large  clumsy  animal  was  fumbling  among  stubble.  The 
bear  had  found  man's  trail  before,  but  the  log  cabin 
had  not  been  here  last  year. 

Near  the  cabin,  which  had  only  a  homespun  coun- 
terpane for  a  door,  lay  a  barrel  on  its  side,  with  stones 
wedged  under  it  to  keep  it  from  rolling  and  two  stakes 
crossed  before  the  open  end.  Inside  it  something  alive 
rustled.  The  bear  reached  in,  and  a  frantic  outburst 
of  squeals  tore  the  air.  Luckily  for  the  pig,  he  was 
small  and  the  barrel  was  large,  and  the  questing  paw 
just  missed  him. 

A  woman  in  short-gown  and  petticoat  rushed  out  of 
the  cabin  with  a  broom  in  her  hand.  Seeing  the  furry 
bulk  by  the  barrel  she  brought  down  the  broomstick 
on  it  with  a  sounding  whack.  The  surprised  bear  lifted 
his  head  and  caught  the  next  blow  on  his  nose.  He 
dropped  hastily  on  all  fours  and  fled,  the  woman  pur- 
suing, till  he  reached  the  safe  shadows  of  the  trees. 
Coming  back,  the  woman  took  the  barrel  in  her  strong 
arms  and  moved  it  inside  the  cabin.  She  pushed  the 
meal  chest  across  the  doorway,  poked  up  the  fire,  and 
gave  the  pig  an  ear  of  corn  to  close  his  jaws  on  until 
he  grew  calmer.  A  small  boy,  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
the  truckle-bed,  looked  on  with  interested  blue  eyes. 

87 
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"What's  the  pig  in  here  for,  Mammy?" 
"A  bear  tried  to  get  him,"  answered  the  mother. 
"What's  come  of  the  bear?" 
"I  drove  him  off." 

The  urchin  chuckled.  "He  won't  get  our  pig,  will 
he?" 

"No.     Go  to  sleep.    He  won't  come  where  the  fire 

is." 

Early  next  morning  John  Thomson,  coming  up  from 
the  river  with  his  pack,  stumbled  over  the  meal  chest 
and  saw  the  pig  peering  from  his  barrel. 

"What  ye  got  the  pig  in-door  for,  'Lizabeth?" 

His  wife,  twisting  up  her  long  brown  hair,  with  baby 
Bethia  in  her  lap,  explained  her  reasons. 

"I'll  build  him  a  pen  this  a'ternoon,"  said  Thomson. 
"Walderne's  got  a  gang  o'  men  hauling  lumber  for  his 
new  house.    Bears  better  move  off,  quick." 

Wild  creatures  of  all  kinds  found  the  country  unsafe 
before  long.  Axemen  invaded  the  forest,  and  corn  was 
planted  in  glades  and  clearings  around  the  stumps. 
When  Thomson  had  come  to  Little  Harbor  soon  after 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  1623,  there  were  but 
three  houses  in  all  that  region — the  stone  house  at  Pan- 
naway,  and  the  two  Hilton  plantations  at  Piscataqua 
and  Dover.  Little  Adam  Thomson  was  born  Novem- 
ber 7,  1629,  the  day  the  Council  of  Plymouth  granted 
to  Captain  John  Mason  the  land  between  the  Merri- 
mac  and  Piscataqua  Rivers.  His  father  nicknamed  him 
"Hamp"  because  he  was  "twin  brother  to  the  New 
Hampshire  grant." 

In  1639,  when  Hamp  was  ten,  Hilton's  Point 
adopted  a  written  constitution  on  July  4th  and  called 
itself  Dover.  Two  years  later  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  took  in  this  territory  after  about  a  year  of 


"SHE  BROUGHT    DOWN    THE    BROOMSTICK   WITH    A 
RESOUNDING   WHACK." 
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lively  discussion.  In  Massachusetts  all  voters  must 
be  church  members,  while  three  out  of  the  four  New 
Hampshire  settlements — Portsmouth,  Exeter,  and 
Hampton — were  largely  made  up  of  men  who  were 
not  Puritans  and  did  not  mean  to  be.  Portsmouth  was 
Episcopalian,  Hampton  was  Baptist,  and  the  pastor 
of  Exeter,  John  Wheelwright,  had  been  driven  out  of 
Boston  as  a  heretic. 

The  New  Hampshire  men  were  finally  allowed  to 
vote  and  hold  office  if  they  had  been  christened,  even 
if  they  were  not  Puritans.  Even  the  strictest  Boston 
Puritan  could  see  the  absurdity,  in  a  crown  colony, 
of  disfranchising  men  like  Francis  Champernoune  of 
Kittery,  a  pioneer  of  wealth  and  influence,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England. 

New  Hampshire  was  rapidly  cleared  and  settled 
after  that.  Settlers  had  always  been  safe  in  Passacon- 
away's  country.  When  a  trader  named  Jenkins  was 
killed  in  1631  the  sagamore  promptly  sent  the  slayer, 
although  his  own  kinsman,  to  the  English  for  punish- 
ment, and  that  one  lesson  was  enough  for  the  Pena- 
cooks.  Walderne's  lumbermen  swarmed  into  the 
wilderness  around  Dover.  When  weather  kept  them 
indoors  they  could  still  rive  lumber  into  staves  and 
clayboards  with  the  froe — a  cleaving-knife  with  blade 
and  haft  at  right  angles.  "Clove  timber"  was  in  de- 
mand both  for  building  and  coopering.  So  much  was 
turned  out  that  there  was  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Barba- 
does.  A  two-masted  ketch  loaded  with  barrel-staves 
could  bring  back  rum  or  molasses  in  "pipes"  or  hogs- 
heads. In  his  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  forest, 
Walderne  had  greater  wealth  than  many  a  feudal  lord 
in  England,  and  knew  it. 

He  was  a  man  much  looked  up  to,  tall  and  stately 
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in  appearance,  richly  yet  soberly  dressed,  ready  in 
speech  and  action.  His  house  at  Cocheco  was  solidly 
and  handsomely  built,  as  a  man  might  build  who  re- 
membered Warwickshire  manor-houses  and  was  well 
able  to  suit  himself.  He  was  called  sometimes,  though 
not  to  his  face,  the  King  of  Cocheco. 

The  axemen  were  taught  to  save  time  and  labor  to 
the  profit  of  the  proprietor.  Choosing  trees  standing 
in  line,  they  cut  each  trunk  partly  through;  then  the 
first  tree  was  felled,  it  carried  down  the  next  with  it, 
and  so  on  till  all  were  down.  A  skillful  chopper  could 
make  a  tree  fall  where  he  chose.  The  profit  in  lum- 
bering was  so  great  that  any  man  who  could  use  an  axe 
at  all  could  find  work.  One  day  John  Thomson  was 
caught  under  a  tree  unskillfully  felled  by  a  green  hand, 
and  brought  home  dead. 

"What  shall  ye  do,  'Lizabeth?"  asked  Goodwife 
Home,  who  came  from  Dover  to  visit  the  widow  in  her 
trouble.     "You  won't  try  to  stay  here?" 

"  'Tis  our  home,"  said  Elizabeth  Thomson  quietly. 
"Adam  and  Bethy  and  me  have  done  most  of  the  work 
on  't  since  John's  worked  for  Walderne — he's  been  out 
early  and  late." 

"Walderne  might  do  something  for  ye." 

"I'd  never  ask  him.  He  told  Mr.  Wiggin  't  was 
none  of  his  concern,  men  should  look  out  for  them- 
selves.   We'll  get  along." 

They  did  get  along.  The  mother  spun  and  wove, 
made  sausages,  candles,  and  soap,  hetchelled  flax, 
carded  wool,  gathered  and  dried  berries,  did  whatever 
she  could  find  to  do.  Hamp  split  shingles,  hoed  corn, 
ground  grain  in  mortars,  herded  the  cattle  pastured 
in  woodlands  because  the  precious  cleared  land  was 
needed  for  crops,  caught  fish,  and  trapped  small  game. 
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They  were  not  often  paid  in  money,  but  in  food  or 
clothing  or  whatever  their  neighbors  could  spare.  They 
could  hardly  have  got  through  that  hard  first  year  with- 
out their  cow.  She  was  a  fine  young  creature,  fawn- 
color  and  white;  Bethia  had  named  her  Primrose. 

"Goodman  Nutter  says  we're  foolish  not  to  sell  the 
coo,"  remarked  Hamp  one  night,  over  his  bowl  of 
pumpkin  and  milk.  "He  needn't  fash  himself;  he  won't 
get  her." 

Pumpkin  and  milk  was  a  favorite  dish  with  the 
children.  A  wedge  was  cut  out  of  the  pumpkin  at  the 
stem  end  for  a  lid,  the  seeds  were  scooped  out  and  the 
hollow  filled  with  new  milk.  The  lid  was  replaced  and 
the  pumpkin  baked  for  twelve  hours,  when  the  outer 
shell  was  hard  and  the  pulp  like  a  delicious  custard. 
It  was  set  on  the  table  as  it  was,  and  eaten  with  more 
milk.  The  scraped-out  shell,  scoured  clean  with  soap 
and  sand,  could  be  used  for  a  bowl  or  jar. 

The  oven  was  in  the  outside  of  the  stone  chimney 
with  a  little  shed  over  the  door.  When  the  fire  made 
in  it  had  burned  down,  the  ashes  were  raked  out  on 
the  ground,  and  the  rye-and-Indian  bread,  beans,  corn- 
meal,  pudding,  and  whatever  else  was  to  be  cooked  were 
put  in  and  left  till  they  were  done.  The  walls  of  the 
cabin  were  of  logs  chinked  with  clay;  Thomson  had  not 
had  time  to  put  on  the  "clayboards"  or  clapboards. 
The  roof  was  of  bark  over  a  sapling  frame,  but  Hamp 
meant  to  shingle  it  by  and  by.  Boards  laid  on  jutting 
timbers  within  made  a  low  loft  where  the  boy  slept 
and  spare  kegs  and  bundles  were  stored.  Inside  the 
big  chimney  of  rough  stones  set  In  clay,  the  stones  were 
laid  In  a  kind  of  stair  to  the  loft,  and  opposite  this  stair 
a  stone  bulged  out  where  the  sun  would  touch  it  at  high 
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noon.     There  was  no  furniture  except  what  had  been 
made  by  Thomson's  own  hands  or  his  wife's. 

Indians  often  came  to  the  door,  and  were  always 
invited  to  share  whatever  was  in  the  larder.  Elizabeth 
was  Scotch,  and  had  never  lost  the  habit  of  entertaining 
strangers.  Hamp  often  went  hunting  or  fishing  with 
the  wild  men,  and  learned  their  language  readily,  col- 
lecting delightful  forest  fairy  tales  to  tell  Bethia,  The 
child  had  never  been  strong,  and  all  the  small  comforts 
they  could  give  her  she  had.  Her  little  feet  went  in 
moccasins  lined  with  weasel-fur  and  worked  with  gay 
beads;  her  couch  was  covered  with  a  spread  made  of 
chipmunk  skins.  She  ate  from  their  one  pewter  por- 
ringer, the  others  used  bowls  hollowed  by  the  Indians 
from  tree-knots.  She  had  a  family  of  corn-husk  dolls, 
with  crests  of  bright  feathers  and  garments  fringed 
with  pine  needles  and  thistledown.  She  liked  to  insist 
that  they  were  really  the  wood  people,  the  Indian 
fairies,  and  that  they  stole  out  in  the  moonlight  to 
dance  to  the  music  of  Indian  flutes.  The  Algonquin 
elf-warriors  had  a  council  place  among  the  mountains, 
and  she  worried  for  fear  the  lumbermen  would  spoil 
it.  But  Hamp  assured  her  that  Chibela'kwe,  the  tree- 
goblin  who  is  all  head  and  legs  and  lives  in  the  crotch 
of  a  tree,  would  attend  to  them  if  they  tried  it. 

The  Indians  were  growing  uneasy.  In  selling  their 
land  they  had  expressly  reserved  their  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights.  At  first  there  was  no  trouble.  The  settlers 
needed  many  things  the  Indians  could  supply — ^baskets 
brooms,  moccasins,  canoes,  furs,  corn,  snowshoes,  game 
and  fish.  With  their  new  iron  hoes  the  Indians  could 
raise  corn  for  themselves  and  the  white  men  too.  They 
were  paid  In  bright  cloth,  trinkets,  kettles,  weapons, 
tools,  and  fire-water. 
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The  fire-water  was  a  sore  subject.  All  the  Indians 
that  Hamp  knew  had  something  to  say  about  that. 
When  an  Indian  had  had  one  or  two  drinks  a  trader 
could  get  all  he  had  for  a  trifle.  The  King  had  for- 
bidden the  selling  of  liquor  or  firearms  to  the  red  men, 
but  both  were  sold  nevertheless. 

Other  changes  had  come  about.  Indian  hunters  and 
trappers  kept  down  the  game  but  did  not  destroy  it. 
The  firearms  and  the  lumbermen  drove  it  further  and 
further  back,  until  now  the  hunters  had  to  range  far 
from  home,  nearer  and  nearer  the  country  of  the 
dreaded  Mohawks.  Without  guns  they  could  not 
hunt  or  fight;  they  must  have  them  at  whatever  price 
the  trader  asked.  And  even  when  an  Indian  refused 
drink,  the  white  men  cheated.  The  great  Englishman 
who  bought  beaver  by  the  pound,  with  his  fist  for  a 
weight,  only  laughed  at  them  if  they  objected  and  told 
them  to  go  elsewhere.  And  where  else  could  they  go? 
This  was  the  talk  in  the  wigwams. 

Bethia  was  growing  frailer;  her  mother  seldom  left 
her.  She  could  eat  but  little — only  custards  and  milk 
broths.  One  spring  evening  Hamp  came  in  to  find  a 
stranger  in  the  cabin.  His  mother  told  him  to  say 
nothing  of  this  visit,  but  to  take  their  guest,  Master 
Greene,  on  down  the  river  that  night.  Someone  may 
have  seen  the  canoe  go  by  in  the  starlight.  Two  days 
later  an  elder  of  the  church  and  an  officer  of  the  law 
came  to  ask  if  anything  had  been  seen  of  John  Greene 
the  Anabaptist.  Elizabeth  admitted  that  he  had  come 
to  her  cabin.  Did  she  not  know  that  he  had  been 
banished  from  Boston,  and  that  it  was  breaking  the 
law  to  give  him  aid  or  comfort?  She  said  that  she  did 
not.  If  she  did  not  know  the  man,  why  had  she  shel- 
tered him? 
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"I  was  not  brought  up  to  refuse  a  wayfarer  a  meal 
o'  victuals,"  was  her  reply.  "And  'twas  Master 
Greene  that  paid  my  husband's  passage  from  the  old 
country  so  as  he  shouldn't  have  to  sell  himself.  I 
didn't  know  'twas  against  the  law  to  give  him  food, 
but  I  could  ha'  done  no  different  whatever." 

Hatevil  Nutter  and  Constable  Gerrish  looked  at 
each  other. 

"Were  your  children  baptized?"  asked  the  elder. 
"Nay,"    she   answered.      "There   was   no   minister 
within  a  day's  journey  when  they  were  born." 

The  two  visitors  left  without  more  words,  but  Eliza- 
beth was  fined  for  harboring  a  fugitive  from  Massachu- 
setts law.    As  she  had  no  money,  they  took  her  cow. 

When  Hamp  saw  Primrose  driven  Into  Elder  Nut- 
ter's cow-yard  he  ground  his  teeth.  "Old  thief  I"  he 
muttered. 

"What's  that  you  say?"  asked  some  one  behind  him, 
sharply.  Walderne  was  standing  In  his  warehouse 
door.  "Aren't  you  the  son  of  the  woman  who  gave  aid 
and  succor  to  that  heretic  Greene?" 

"I'm  Adam  Thomson,"  the  boy  answered  curtly. 
"Say  'sir'  when  you  speak  to  me  I"  thundered  the 
officer.  Then  he  added,  his  shrewd  eyes  fixed  on  the 
boy's  face,  "Here's  something  else  for  you  to  remem- 
ber. You  think  the  law  was  hard  on  your  mother, 
because  it  took  her  cow.  She's  poor,  you'll  tell  me, 
and  the  cow  was  all  she  had.  Very  well;  poor  folk 
should  take  care  to  keep  the  law.  They  must  not 
expect  to  be  let  off  because  they  have  no  money  to  pay 
their  fines.  The  law  can  take  what  they  hav^e,  and  if 
they  have  nothing  they  can  be  sold  for  debt.  The 
law's  not  your  friend,  or  your  servant,  It's  your  mas- 
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ter."  Walderne  turned  on  his  heel,  went  in  and  shut 
the  door. 

A  week  later,  Bethia  died.  Goodwife  Home  came 
in  soon  after  with  the  news  that  the  cabin  and  the 
clearing  were  within  Walderne's  new  grant.  John 
Thomson  had  bought  his  right  from  an  Indian  who 
was  now  dead.  Goody  Home,  who  had  old  parents 
to  care  for,  would  give  Elizabeth  a  home,  and  Hate- 
vil  Nutter  would  take  Adam  as  his  servant,  to  be  bound 
to  him  till  he  should  be  twenty-one. 

Elizabeth  looked  across  the  fields  which  she  and 
John  had  cleared  and  planted,  with  Adam  trotting 
beside  them  and  Bethia  asleep  on  a  blanket  in  the 
shade.  "Ed  thank  ye  with  my  heart,  Marcy,"  she 
said,  "for  myself.  But  the  lad's  like  his  father,  and 
John  left  the  old  country  because  he  didn't  believe 
in  the  doctrines.  He  wanted  me  and  the  children  to 
have  our  own  home,  but  seems  we  can't  unless  it's  with 
the  Injuns." 

Mercy  Home's  timid  soul  quaked  at  this.  "Wal- 
derne's man,"  she  ventured,  "would  marry  ye  if  ye 
would  ha'  him." 

"I'll  ha'  no  man  in  John's  place,"  the  widow 
answered  proudly.     "We'll  get  along." 

That  night  Hamp  was  in  his  canoe,  far  up  the  river. 
When  day  dawned  he  saw  no  sign  of  human  life  but 
a  solitary  curling  plume  of  smoke.  Following  its  invi- 
tation he  came  to  a  lodge  set  by  itself  among  ever- 
greens. An  old  Indian  of  great  stature  and  dignity 
stood  near  it,  and  a  young  squaw  was  busy  broiling 
fish  and  shaping  corn-cakes.  In  a  singularly  rich  and 
musical  voice  the  old  man  spoke  to  the  boy  in  Algon- 
quin, and  Hamp  answered  him  in  the  same  language. 

'"I  am  the  Squirrel,"  he  said,  giving  his  Penacook 
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name.  The  Indian  made  a  gesture  of  welcome,  and 
directed  his  granddaughter  to  serve  the  food.  Sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  mat  of  colored  grass  the  boy  satis- 
fied his  ravenous  young  appetite,  covertly  looking  at 
his  host  with  more  or  less  awe.  This  must  be  Passa- 
conaway  himself. 

As  the  sun  climbed  the  June  heavens  the  old  chief 
sat  with  his  guest  in  the  shadow  of  the  hemlocks,  on 
rocks  covered  with  deep  moss,  gray  and  green.  Far 
below  the  river  sparkled  in  the  windy  light.  A  half- 
grown  raccoon — the  bear's  little  brother — came  warily 
to  get  his  corn-cake  from  the  sachem's  hand,  and  ate 
it  daintily,  dipping  it  between  mouthfuls  in  a  rain- 
pool  of  the  ledges.  By  adroit  questioning  Passacona- 
way  drew  from  the  boy  the  story  of  his  father's  death 
and  his  present  straits. 

"Little  Squirrel,"  the  sagamore  said  after  a  pause, 
"you  have  known  the  white  man  a  little  while;  I  have 
known  him  for  many  years.  His  God  is  not  like  ours, 
nor  his  magic  the  same  as  ours.  White  man  thinks  he 
can  run  away  from  his  God  and  do  as  he  likes.  But 
the  Great  Spirit  sees  In  the  dark. 

"The  white  man's  God  says  he  must  treat  other  men 
as  he  wants  to  be  treated  himself,  must  tell  the  truth, 
be  kind  to  his  enemy.  His  King  says  not  to  sell  Indians 
guns  or  powder  or  fire-water.  White  man  shuts  the 
door,  says,  'Speak  low,  keep  still,  King  not  know,  God 
asleep  maybe.'  That's  bad  magic,  but  it  hurts  the 
white  man,  not  us. 

"Now  you  don't  see  how  that  can  be.  I  tell  you. 
Indian  maybe  lies  to  his  enemy,  kills  his  enemy,  but 
he  tells  the  truth  to  his  friend.  White  man  lies  to  his 
friend,  lies  to  Indians,  lies  to  everybody.  By  and  by 
can't  believe  anybody,  can't  trust  himself,  has  to  ask 
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some  other  man  to  tell  him  what  is  right  I  Sometimes 
he  thinks  he  is  so  big,  he  can  do  anything.  When  I 
was  a  boy  about  like  you,  a  foolish  m'deolin  told  the 
people  his  magic  was  so  strong  nothing  could  hurt  him. 
One  day  Maqua  war  party  get  him,  take  his  scalp,  send 
him  home  in  bottom  of  canoe.  He  didn't  die,  but  the 
scalp-lock  never  grew  any  more.  Squaws  and  every- 
body laughed  at  him.  Bad  magic  spoils  the  eyes;  can't 
see  straight. 

"A  while  ago  the  white  men  got  scared  and  took  my 
son  Wonolancet  and  his  squaw;  then  they  get  more 
scared  and  send  'em  back.  My  people  were  very  angry 
about  it,  ask  me  to  put  bad  magic  on  all  this  valley 
where  the  Penacooks  fought  the  Maquas  long  ago.  I 
tell  'em  no  need  to  do  that,  the  white  man  is  doing  that 
himself.  His  children,  grandchildren,  see  him  cheat, 
hear  him  lie,  think  that's  the  way  to  live.  All  watch 
each  other,  try  to  get  the  best  of  each  other,  afraid  to 
be  kind,  afraid  to  trust  anybody  for  fear  they  lose 
all  they've  got  if  they  don't  keep  sharp  watch.  Indian 
magic  don't  hurt  them;  they  eat  their  own  dirt. 

"When  the  crow  brought  seeds  from  Kantantowit's 
country  long  ago,  he  told  Indian  children  plant  corn 
and  beans  and  squashes  together,  corn  and  beans  and 
squashes  always  come  up.  That's  Manitou  magic. 
When  woods  burned  over,  plenty  blueberries  come  up; 
that's  Indian  magic.  White  man  plants  gunpowder, 
fire-water,  meeting-house,  his  magic  says  more  beaver, 
more  wampum,  more  praying  Indians  come  up.  I  think 
not. 

"Little  Squirrel,  you  come  learn  Indian  magic,  make 
wigwam  a  while  with  my  people,  you  and  your  mother. 
When  you  grow  a  big  man  you  go  where  you  like." 

It  seemed  to  Hamp  that  he  had  been  listening  to 
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the  very  Spirit  of  the  Mountain,  all-wise  and  all-kind. 
When  Hatevil  Nutter  came  for  his  bound  boy  he  found 
the  cabin  empty.  The  brass  kettle,  the  axe,  John 
Thomson's  matchlock  and  powder-horn,  the  few  spare 
articles  of  clothing  and  furnishing,  had  gone  away  with 
Hamp  and  his  mother  in  the  canoes  of  friendly  Indians. 
And  they  were  seen  no  more  in  the  limits  of  the  New 
Hampshire  settlements  until  the  lad  had  grown  too 
old  to  be  apprenticed  to  any  master. 


THE  OLDEST  FRIEND 

In  the  days  when  the  mammoth  went  up  and  down 

With  his  tusks  so  trimly  curled, 
The  Primitive  man  with  his  little  stone  axe 

Was  the  busiest  thing  in  the  world. 
He  learned  a  great  deal  in  his  day,  my  dear, 

What  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
From  the  fire  that  burned  on  his  hearth,  my  dear, 

And  that's  a  good  way  for  you. 

You  can  look  and  see  the  forest  he  knew 

Where  the  saber-tooth  tiger  prowled. 
And  the  two-toed  horse  and  the  aurochs  grazed 

And  the  cave  hyena  howled, 
For  the  fire  has  never  forgotten,  my  dear, 

And  wherever  you  find  it  alight 
It  will  tell  you  its  tales  of  the  folk,  my  dear, 

It  has  guarded  by  day  and  night. 

If  you  can  make  fire  with  the  flint-lock  gun 

As  they  did  in  your  grandsire's  day, 
And  cover  it  over  to  keep  all  night 

In  the  thrifty  old-fashioned  way. 
If  you  can  draw  sparks  out  of  wood,  my  dear, 

As  they   did  on   the   new-cleared   Downs, 
You  will  know  what  cannot  be  taught,  my  dear. 

In  the  very  most  modern  towns. 

The  stories  that  walk  through  the  chattering  world 

In  the  blaring,  glaring  day, 
Come  home  in  the  twilight  to  sit  by  the  hearth 

While  the  firelight  flickers  away. 
When  the  little  flame  purrs  like  a  cat,  my  dear, 

And  the  coals  are  all  ruby-red, 
The  Oldest  Friend  is  awake,  my  dear, 

When  everyone  else  is  in  bed! 
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TOM  tiddler's  ground 

/'GRANDMA  drove  a  sparrow  hitched  up  to  a  cart, 
^"^  And  how  to  drive  she  could  not  tell  O ! 
This  way   they   stumbled,    that   way    they   stumbled, 
And  down  in  the  ditch  they  fell  O!'  " 

Godefroi,  sitting  on  a  hogshead  in  Master  Hugen's 
counting-room,  beat  time  with  his  heels  to  the  old 
Swedish  ditty.  Karl  Johanssen,  making  a  goose-quill 
pen  at  the  tall  desk  by  the  window,  smiled  his  grave 
smile.  These  two  were  still,  after  nine  years,  as  excel- 
lent friends  as  they  had  been  when  first  the  Swedish 
colony  was  founded  on  the  Delaware.  Hugen's  ware- 
house had  grown  to  a  rambling,  ungainly  structure,  and 
the  Indian  trade,  of  which  little  had  been  expected  in 
the  beginning,  was  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. So,  at  least,  his  audacious  nephew  declared,  for 
Godefroi  had  never  lost  his  liking  for  Indians.  He  was 
now  trading  all  up  and  down  the  Minqua  country,  and 
had  even  been  up  the  Conemaugh  and  over  the  portage 
to  the  Susquehannock,  and  as  far  as  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  the  other  direction. 

"What  about  the  sewant  (wampum)  for  the  Min- 
quas?"  Johanssen  asked  presently. 

"Oh,  the  sewant.  That  was  what  my  song  was  about," 
said  the  boy  munching  a  Scckel  pear.  "Grandma, 
that  is  our  respected  and  very  fat  Governor  Printz,  he 
will  land  In  the  ditch  if  he  drives  this  team  much  longer. 
If  the  Noble  West  India  Company  of  Sweden  thinks 
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we  can  trade  without  cargoes — well,  I  got  the  sewant 
of  Heer  Allerton;  nobody  else  had  any.  And  Sven 
Larsson  and  Peder  Kack  and  the  rest  of  them  on  the 
Skyllerkill  are  very  sour  because  they  got  no  stock- 
ings from  the  last  cargo.  The  stockings  were  ruined 
with  mold  before  ever  the  ship  left  Gothenburg,  but 
when  their  toes  are  cold  on  the  Skyllerkill  they  will 
blame  us.  And  even  my  good  uncle  gets  no  tobacco 
that  suits  him  except  what  comes  from  Heer  Allerton's 
warehouse  in  New  Amsterdam." 

The  wise  Minuit  had  left  the  colony,  and  the  present 
Governor  was  Johann  Printz,  a  pompous  official  weigh- 
ing nearly  four  hundred  pounds.  He  had  built  him  a 
house  on  Tinicum  Island,  where  he  kept  high  state  and 
swore  great  oaths  at  the  Puritans,  who,  he  declared, 
"lay  harder  upon  the  neck  than  Dutch  or  Indians." 

In  the  long,  low,  fertile  lands  between  the  North 
and  South  Rivers,  as  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware 
were  then  called,  was  a  various  population.  There 
were  Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Delaware,  at  Horekill,  and  at  Bergen.  New  Eng- 
landers  from  New  Haven  had  settled  on  the  Varkens 
Kill  in  1 64 1,  and  in  1642  they  had  built  a  block-house 
on  an  island  in  the  Delaware  just  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Skyllerkill.  This  gave  them  a  trading  station  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  great  Minquas  trail  westward, 
and  a  share  in  the  beaver  trade.  The  Dutch,  who  did 
not  approve  of  this,  pounced  upon  them  and  burned 
their  block-house,  and  now  the  Swedes  were  building 
a  fort  there.  Allerton  was  a  Plymouth  colonist  who 
had  removed  to  New  Haven  and  then  to  New  Amster- 
dam. He  had  the  largest  tobacco  trade  in  the  colonies, 
in  the  "Allerton  Building"  near  the  Breuckelen  ferry. 
He  traded  even  as  far  south  as  Virginia. 
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"Here  comes  Heer  Allerton  now,"  added  Godefroi, 
slipping  off  his  seat.  He  shouldered  his  knapsack, 
crammed  his  cap  on  his  head,  hopped  over  something 
on  the  doorstone,  and  went  off  whistling  before  the 
New  Englander  came  up  to  the  door. 

Isaac  Allerton  was  a  little  grayer  but  not  much 
older  in  appearance  than  when  he  had  landed  from  the 
Mayflower  twenty-odd  years  before.  His  dress,  hand- 
some in  quality,  was  sober  in  color  and  staid  in  cut. 
Many  people  disliked  the  Puritan,  but  sooner  or  later 
most  of  them  dealt  with  him.  Printz  declared  that 
he  could  smell  a  stiver  as  far  as  a  cat  can  smell  nep. 
The  veteran  trader  was  not  often  taken  by  surprise, 
but  as  he  entered  the  counting-room  from  the  bright 
sunshine  he  nearly  stepped  on  some  live  creature,  and 
cut  a  very  high  caper  for  a  man  of  his  years. 

"What  under  the  canopy — a  marrow  for  thy  fam- 
iliar?" He  stood  staring  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
his  eyes,  while  a  self-possessed  beaver  gazed  back  at 
him,  with  a  gleaming  fish  under  Its  paw.  Karl  came 
forward. 

"I  wonder  not  that  you  were  startled,  Heer  Aller- 
ton. That  is  Loki,  Godefroi's  pet.  He  brings  us  fish 
daily." 

"Body  o'  me,  I  never  saw  the  like  o'  thatl  Yet  I've 
handled  beaver  pelts  enough  to  know  the  beast."  He 
sat  down  in  the  old  Swedish  arm-chair,  still  staring  at 
the  beaver,  which  backed  out,  watching  the  stranger. 
Karl  picked  up  the  fish  and  threw  it  after  him,  and  not 
until  the  beaver  was  really  gone  did  the  Puritan  come 
to  his  errand. 

"How  is  trade,  Johanssen?" 

"As  good  as  ever,  thank  you,  mynheer." 
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"I  hear  that  lad  of  yours  is  friendly  with  the  Indians 
as  well  as  the  wild  animals." 

"Godefroi  gets  on  well  with  the  wild  folk." 

"And  you  both  speak  the  language.  They  say  there's 
a  big  inland  lake  northwest  of  you  somewhere,  with 
much  beaver." 

"Have  you  heard  where?"  asked  Johanssen 
coolly.    The  older  man  chuckled. 

"You've  no  green  cheese  inside  your  head,  my  lad. 
I'll  warrant  the  lake  can  be  found.  What  do  you  say 
to  handling  the  trade  for  me  in  the  Black  Minquas' 
country?  Your  Swedes  have  not  been  up  the  Cone- 
maugh,  have  they?" 

"Master  Hugen  and  Godefrol  have  been  that  way," 
said  Johanssen. 

"Lad,  look  here."  The  Puritan  bent  forward  and 
laid  one  broad  finger-tip  in  the  palm  of  the  other  hand. 
"You'd  be  loyal  to  Master  Hugen,  I  see.  But  he'll 
place  his  nephew  at  the  head  o'  this  house — there's  no 
outlook  for  you  here.  I  know  how  you  came  to  him, 
and  I  know  you're  an  honest  man.  I  heard  all  about 
those  accounts  i'  London  when  I  was  there.  'Twas 
your  sister's  husband  that  juggled  'em,  not  you;  and 
he's  dead.  You've  saved  something  in  these  years,  I 
warrant.  You  go  home,  clear  up  that  affair,  get  your 
share  of  your  inheritance  and  come  out  again.  Then 
come  to  me." 

Karl's  head  was  full  of  whirling  thoughts.  Now 
he  might  go  home  without  disgrace,  come  to  New 
Sweden,  and  make  his  fortune  like  any  other  man.  But 
ought  he  to  do  it,  even  now?" 

"Heer  Allerton,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  thank  you  for 
your  kindness.  But  Heer  Hugen  trusted  me  when  no 
other  man  would,  and  the  old  bond  holds.     Also,  I 
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would  not  stir  up  that  forgotten  trouble,  to  blacken 
the  lives  of  my  sister's  children.  Perhaps,  as  you  say, 
when  Godefroi  is  older  his  uncle  will  give  him  the 
charge  of  the  business,  and  will  not  need  me.  Then, 
if  you  still  desire  it,  I  will  come  to  you.  But  I  cannot 
promise  now." 

Allerton  sat  silent,  drawing  lines  on  the  floor  with 
his  great  gold-headed  cane.  His  next  speech  was  wide 
of  the  subject. 

"We  all  went  home  to  Plymouth  for  Thanksgiving 
last  year.  My  daughter  Mary,  she's  married  to 
Thomas  Cushman,  and  Remember,  that's  the  oldest 
girl,  she's  wife  to  Moses  Maverick.  Only  the  other 
day  they  were  little  lasses  watching  us  lay  out  Leyden 
Street  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  now  they've  children 
o'  their  own!  After  dinner  the  children  were  playing 
'Tom  Tiddler's  Ground' — do  they  play  that  m  your 
country?" 

"I  do  not  know  it,"  said  the  Norwegian. 

"Ou-ay,  Tom  t'  Idler  keeps  guard  on  a  heap  o' 
stones  or  summat — corn-cobs  they  were  that  day,  we'd 
husked  our  corn.    The  others  run  in  on  him  crying, 

"  'Here  I  be  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  a-picking  up 
gold  and  silver!' 

"And  if  Tom  catches  one  that  one  must  be  it,  as 
they  say,  and  play  Tom  Tiddler  in  his  turn. 

"Now  this  land  between  the  Virginias  and  the  Con- 
necticut Is  a  kind  of  Tom  Tiddler's  ground.  The  Dutch 
and  the  Swedes  and  the  English  are  all  trying  for  it, 
and  It'll  go  In  the  end  to  him  that  can  use  It — like 
that  'ere  Kreupelbosch  o'  mine.  You  think  about 
that."     And  Allerton  departed. 

"Godefroi,"  said  Karl  when  they  boy  came  back, 
"do  you  know  anything  of  the  Kreupelbosch?" 
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Godefroi  cocked  his  head  like  a  chipmunk.     "Allcr- 
ton's  wharf?" 
"Where  is  it?" 

*'0h,  uncle  told  me  all  that  story.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle cove  on  the  East  River,  in  New  Amsterdam,  that 
they  called  the  Kreupelbosch — the  Old  Man's  Swamp. 
The  Dutch  never  made  any  use  of  it.  It  was  the  only 
bit  of  ground  the  West  India  Company  had  overlooked. 
Then  along  comes  Isaac  Allerton,  sees  that  with  just 
a  little  digging  and  filling  it  will  be  the  place  for  his 
warehouse  and  his  wharf  and  takes  it  up.  Now  he  has 
himself  as  nice  a  snug  harbor  as  you  like.  You  mark 
my  words,  if  our  Governor  takes  no  heed,  the  same 
thing  will  happen  several  times  over  in  these  marshes 
to  the  north  of  us.  Soldiers  cannot  make  trade.  Only 
traders  can  do  that." 

Beset  by  the  English  to  the  south  and  the  Dutch  to 
the  North,  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  except  inland.  They  could  not  extend 
their  colony  inland  into  the  forest  without  trading 
goods,  and  for  six  years  no  aid  came  from  Sweden. 
Many  of  the  Swedes  removed  to  more  prosperous 
colonies.  In  May,  1634,  a  new  governor,  Johann  Rys- 
ing,  came  over  with  more  than  two  hundred  colonists, 
and  for  a  time  things  seemed  more  promising.  When 
Godefroi  and  Karl  heard  him  talk  they  thought  him 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  He  really  seemed  intel- 
ligently interested  in  the  future  of  the  colony.  They 
wondered  if  he  could  persuade  the  company  in  Sweden 
to  think  as  he  did. 

"They  think,"  said  Godefroi  airily,  "that  we  can 
plant  powder  and  bullets  in  the  ground  and  raise  three 
crops  a  year." 

Rysing  smiled  in  frank  and  friendly  fashion.     "One 
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almost  can,  in  this  place,"  he  said.  "I  know  something 
of  minerals,  and  with  these  rich  stores  of  saltpeter  and 
other  earths  we  could  make  powder  for  half  Europe 
if  we  had  but  the  workmen.  I  have  written  to  the  com- 
pany, drafting  plans  for  a  powder  mill  here.  Potters, 
brick  makers,  lime  burners,  cabinet  makers,  tanners, 
and  makers  of  wooden  dishes  would  have  abundant 
material.  We  have  wealth  enough  for  trading  stores, 
if  we  have  hands  for  the  work." 

"Now,  there  is  a  man  who  sees  beyond  the  end  of 
his  nose,"  commented  Godefroi  as  they  went  back  to 
the  warehouse.  "If  we  have  luck  now  we  have  a 
Governor  who  can  make  use  of  it." 

But  it  would  seem  that  Delaware  and  the  country 
to  the  eastward  must  still  be  Tom  Tiddler's  ground, 
to  be  held  by  the  strongest.  On  August  31,  1655,  Peter 
Stuyvesant  came  up  the  Delaware  with  seven  ships  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  captured  Fort  Trinity, 
landed  men,  built  ramparts,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Delaware  valley.  The  flag  of  the  Netherlands  waved 
over  batteries  and  besiegers'  camps  on  all  sides  of  Fort 
Christina.  Rysing  had  but  thirty  men  and  little  am- 
munition. The  fort  was  on  low  ground  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  besiegers,  who  demanded  capitulation  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Rysing  made  such  terms  as  he 
could.  He  secured  free  transportation  for  all  who 
wished  to  return  to  Sweden.  September  15th  saw  the 
end  of  the  Swedish  dominion  on  the  Delaware. 

Many  of  the  colonists,  however,  remained  to  trade 
under  the  Dutch  flag,  and  among  them  was  Master 
Hugen.  Ten  years  later,  when  the  Dutch  took  New 
Netherlands  and  all  her  dependencies,  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  became  English.  Godefroi  Herman  and  Karl 
Johanssen,  now  full  partners,  lived  prosperously  for 
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many  years  in  a  town  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
settlements,  on  the  ancient  Minqua  trail — the  settle- 
ment which  later  became  Gloucester,  New  Jersey. 


WEAVING  SONG 

At  the  other  end  of  the  rainbow  that  reaches  from  you  to  me 
Is  a  treasure  far  more  precious  than  ever  came  over  the  sea. 
And  the  seven  rainbow  colors  that  span  the  sunlit  sky 
Are  the  hues  of  the  web  that  is  growing  as  the  tireless  shut- 
tles fly. 

You  can  see  them  in  the  dewdrop,  the  frost  and  the  star-shine 

too, 
And  the  diamond  shower  of  the  fountain  when  the  sunlight 

sparkles  through. 

Black  for  the  depth  of  midnight,  crimson  for  morning  light, 
Blue  for  the  summer  heavens,  gold  for  the  sunshine  bright. 

Green  for  the  cool  deep  woodland,  orange  for  leaping  flame. 
And  white  for  the  silver  moonbeams  that  are  forever  the  samel 

O  merrily  runs  the  shuttle,  and  lightly  back  again 
Through  the  long  straight  lines  of  the  warp-yarn  like  the  slant- 
ing summer  rain. 

The  pattern  is  old  as  the  weavers — as  love  and  hatred  and 

strife — 
And  the  seven  colors  are  mingled  like  love  and  death  and  life, 

And  though  all  may  see  the  weaving,  yet  none  can  ever  see 
What  the  pattern  means  to  the  weaver — save  only  you  and  me! 
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XI 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  CONNECTICUT  PEDDLER 

*'TX7'ELL,  Persy,  what  do  you  think?"  began  Jared, 

'  "  doubling  his  long  legs  like  a  jack-knife  to  sit  on 
the  old  bench  beside  his  sister.  "Father'll  let  me  have 
the  rest  o'  my  time,  if  I  can  make  enough  peddling  to 
hire  a  farm-hand." 

Persis  wound  off  her  skein  of  thread  on  the  reel  he 
had  made  for  her.  "You  can,  I  guess,"  she  com- 
mented. 

"Hope  so."  Jared  clasped  his  brown  hands  around 
his  knees,  reflectively.  "He  said  I  could  take  the  black 
colt." 

"Maybe  he  thinks  the  black  colt  won't  be  much 
use  without  you,"  observed  his  sister,  and  they  both 
laughed.  That  colt  had  been  a  pet  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  had  many  tricks  of  his  own  besides  those 
which  the  boys  had  taught  him.  He  would  stand  on 
his  hind  legs  and  put  his  fore-feet  on  their  shoulders, 
and  Esther  privately  told  Persis  that  she  should  not 
be  a  mite  more  afraid  to  meet  a  bear  than  that  horse. 
He  could  open  barn  doors,  gates,  and  meal  chests,  and 
no  latch,  button,  or  hook  would  keep  him  from  doing 
it.  Jared  finally  devised  a  latch  which  had  to  be  lifted 
with  one  hand  and  pulled  with  the  other.  It  was 
rather  troublesome  till  one  became  used  to  it,  but  it 
kept  the  black  colt  where  he  belonged. 

Jared  could  contrive  almost  anything.  The  spin- 
ning-wheel he  made  for  Persis  was  almost  as  good  as 
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the  one  the  minister's  wife  had  brought  from  England, 
and  her  linen  chest  had  a  till  with  a  hidden  drawer. 
When  she  pushed  with  the  tip  of  her  finger  on  a 
certain  knot  in  the  wood,  the  end  of  the  drawer  turned 
on  a  pivot  and  she  could  pull  it  out. 

Now  the  lad  meant  to  load  his  horse  with  various 
home-made  contrivances  and  try  his  hand  at  selling 
them.  Flax-wheels  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
packed  for  his  load.  He  knew  that  his  mother  and 
Persis  liked  his  inventions,  and  he  believed  that  other 
women  would.  The  farmers  had  little  money,  but 
they  could  pay  in  what  they  had,  and  he  could  get 
money  for  it  or  barter  it  for  something  else. 

Persis  would  miss  her  brother,  for  they  had  done 
things  together  and  talked  over  things  together  ever 
since  she  could  talk  at  all.  But  she  held  her  fair 
head  as  high  as  ever  when  he  rode  up  to  the  door  on 
Monday  morning,  and  handed  him  his  provision-pouch 
with  a  smile.  Jared  reached  down  and  lifted  her  to 
the  stirrup  for  a  farewell  hug,  and  he  and  the  black 
horse  disappeared  round  the  turn. 

He  sold  his  wheels,  ripple-combs,  hackles,  reels, 
wool-cards,  needles,  pins,  and  tape-looms  briskly.  The 
only  trouble  lay  in  the  scarcity  of  money.  There  was 
little  gold  or  silver  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  what 
there  was  went  out  of  circulation  almost  as  soon  as  it 
came  in,  hoarded  away  in  some  private  coffer.  Wam- 
pum was  used  somewhat,  mainly  for  small  change. 
Corn  had  been  made  to  take  the  place  of  money,  but 
the  value  varied  and  it  was  bulky  to  carry,  especially 
on  horseback.  Once  Jared  rode  his  own  horse  home 
and  led  another  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  things — 
grain,  furs,  wampum,  tobacco,  tallow,  dried  venison, 
apples,  and  some  bits  of  hard  wood.     He  had  also 
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picked  up  some  bright  stones  in  his  wanderings.  Persis 
would  prize  them.  She  had  quite  a  collection,  and 
liked  to  look  them  over  on  Sunday  afternoon  while 
she  read  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation. 

He  was  pushing  on  to  get  home  before  it  rained, 
when  hasty  hoof-beats  came  on  behind  him,  and  the 
rider  drew  up  with  a  courteous  greeting. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  friend,"  he  inquired,  "if  I  am 
near  Hartford?" 

"Not  very  near,  sir,"  Jared  answered  politely. 
"You'll  hardly  come  there  to-night,  but  you're  wel- 
come to  bide  at  our  house." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  the  stranger,  scanning  the  sul- 
len clouds  with  bright,  dark  eyes.  "Let  us  get  on, 
then,  at  once." 

Jared  led  the  way  across  a  pasture  and  through 
corn-stubble,  and  pulled  his  father's  latch-string  just 
as  the  first  drops  came  pelting  down.  But  their  en- 
trance caused  a  greater  sensation  than  he  expected.  The 
stranger  was  young  Mr.  John  Winthrop. 

When  supper  was  done  they  all  felt  that  they  had 
known  him  all  their  lives.  He  remembered  the  mother 
and  father  when  they  came  on  their  wedding  day  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Madam  Winthrop;  he  was  in- 
terested in  their  growing  prosperity,  in  the  home  manu- 
facture of  flax  and  wool,  and  in  Jared's  trading  ad- 
venture. It  appeared  that  Mr.  Winthrop  had  a  plan 
to  help  out  the  scarce  currency.  If  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment were  to  print  scrip,  or  slips  of  paper,  passing 
at  a  fixed  value  within  the  colony,  this  money  would 
not  be  valuable  in  itself  and  so  not  hoarded,  while  it 
would  be  easily  carried  and  encourage  exchange  of 
goods.  There  was  no  Bank  of  England  until  half  a 
century  later,  and  of  course  no  banks  in  the  colonies. 
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Mr.  Winthrop  had  seen  some  such  device  In  Holland. 

"I've  wondered,"  said  Jared,  rummaging  in  his 
saddle-bags  for  his  minerals,  "if  these  bits  o'  stone 
would  do  for  money.  I  don't  take  'em  for  jewels,  but 
they're  pretty,  I  do  think," 

Mr.  Winthrop  examined  the  shining  stones  closely. 
"They  are  not  jewels,"  he  said  presently,  "but  these 
three  are  whaj:  a  goldsmith  would  call  semi-tprecious 
stones.  Larger  and  more  perfect  ones  might  be  worth 
cutting.    You  have  topaz,  garnet,  and  beryl." 

"This  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut,"  said  Jared,  inquir- 
ingly, polishing  a  tiny  blood-red  garnet  with  a  bit  of 
leather. 

"  'Tis  a  crystal,"  said  John  Winthrop,  "formed  in 
the  rocks.  These  pebbles  are  agate,  and  this  flat  glit- 
tering plate  shaped  like  a  clipped  diamond  is  Mus- 
covy glass." 

He  scaled  off  with  his  knife  a  thin  sheet  of  mica 
like  fairy  glass,  and  signed  his  name  upon  it  with  the 
point  of  the  knife.  He  told  them  of  the  forms  of 
crystals,  and  how  the  Arabians  held  that  each  metal 
was  ruled  by  some  planet  and  partook  of  its  nature. 
Lead  was  ruled  by  Saturn,  and  the  sign  of  Saturn 
stood  for  lead  in  chemistry,  as  that  of  Mars  did  for 
iron.  Topaz — this  very  topaz  Jared  had  found — 
took  its  name  from  being  discovered  by  the  ancients 
on  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  so  hidden  with  fog  that 
it  was  hard  to  find,  hence  the  golden  crystals  were 
named  from  the  Greek  topazo,  to  seek. 

"Do  they  teach  this  at  college?"  asked  Jared 
thoughtfully. 

"Not  yet,  but  some  day,  I  think,  they  will,"  answered 
their  guest.  "I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
marvelous  Age  of  Wisdom,  wherein  we  shall  learn 
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more  than  ever  the  ancients  knew.  Truly  I  often  think 
of  the  words  of  Von  Helmont — that  our  first  knowl- 
edge is  to  know  that  we  know  nothing.  He  hath 
lately  died  in  Brussels,  and  his  writings  are  rich  in 
thought.  'Twas  he  who  first  used  the  new  word  gas, 
for  that  which  is  a  vapor  yet  cannot  be  condensed 
into  liquid  like  steam." 

The  next  day  their  guest  showed  them  how  to  make 
a  sun-dial,  and  suggested  some  improvements  in  the 
grist-mill  they  were  building.  He  had  himself  built 
the  first  mill  in  Connecticut.  He  said  to  Jared  that  if 
in  his  travels  he  would  watch  for  new  minerals  and 
study  their  nature  he  should  have  the  help  of  all  Win- 
throp's  books,  and  of  the  learned  men  with  whom  he 
corresponded.  He  might  yet  discover  traces  of  some 
such  metal  as  copper,  iron,  or  tin,  or  some  mineral, 
like  marble,  useful  in  sculpture  or  building. 

"Glauber  says,"  laughed  the  young  Governor,  "that 
a  country  should  make  her  own  wealth  from  her  own 
soil;  but  in  our  case  we  must  first  find  out  what  is  in  the 
land." 

The  colonies  just  now  were  left  very  much  to  them- 
selves, unhelped  and  unhindered  by  England.  Hart- 
ford and  the  other  Connecticut  River  towns  were  a  lit- 
tle republic  by  themselves.  New  Haven  and  her  neigh- 
bors, Milford,  Guilford,  Stamford,  and  Branford,  and 
the  Puritans  at  Southold  on  Long  Island,  formed 
another — the  republic  of  New  Haven — and  they  were 
reaching  southward  for  trade  and  territory  beyond  the 
Dutch  settlements.  In  1643  these,  with  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Plymouth,  formed  the  New  England  Con- 
federacy. Something  was  said  about  including  Provi- 
dence, but  the  Puritan  leaders  would  not  hear  of  it. 

In  1660  came  news  that  struck  New  England  like 
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a  thunderbolt.  The  government  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Puritans  had  been  swept  away,  and  another  Stuart 
was  on  the  throne  of  England. 

Would  this  be  the  end  of  free  government  in  the 
New  England  colonies?  Nobody  knew.  Three  of  the 
men  who  had  voted  for  the  beheading  of  Charles  I. 
came  flying  to  New  Haven,  with  a  price  on  their  heads, 
and  were  sheltered  there.  Connecticut  prudently  rec- 
ognized the  government  of  the  Crown  without  delay, 
and  In  the  following  August  Mr.  WInthrop  took  ship 
for  England,  to  see  if  the  King  would  grant  Connecticut 
a  charter. 

Jared  Whittemore  meanwhile  went  his  way,  buying, 
selling,  and  gathering  information  of  many  and  curi- 
ous kinds.  There  was  no  post-office  In  the  colony,  but 
sometimes  a  hollow  tree  served  the  purpose.  One 
summer  day  he  found  in  such  a  hiding-place  a  scrap 
of  paper  on  which  was  written: 

"Make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of 
the  noonday.     Moab " 

It  was  torn  off  just  there,  and  Jared  knew  that  the 
password  was  "Moab."  From  what  he  had  heard  in 
New  London  he  had  been  expecting  some  such  missive. 
He  whistled  thoughtfully  and  rode  on  at  a  brisk  pace. 

At  the  next  tavern  he  found  two  King's  officers  look- 
ing for  the  regicides  William  Goffe  and  Edward  Whal- 
ley.  A  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for 
each  of  them,  dead  or  alive.  They  questioned  the 
young  peddler  rather  closely,  but  he  had  not  seen 
anyone  answering  to  the  description. 

"Now,  Tophet,"  he  said  to  the  black  colt  as  they 
went  on,  "make  the  best  time  ye  can  and  we'll  see." 

Three  or  four  miles  further  on,  two  men  came  down 
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a  woodland  path  and  asked  if  Jared  could  direct  them 
to  Moab. 

The  peddler  nodded.  "No  time  to  lose — the  officers 
are  back  here  a  piece."  Dismounting,  he  told  the  two 
footsore  fugitives  to  mount  his  own  horse,  and  run- 
ning alongside  he  kept  pace  with  them  until  they 
came  to  a  wooden  bridge.  "That  leaves  one  Injun 
track  instead  of  two  white  men's  boot-tracks,"  he  ex- 
plained, with  a  grin,  thrusting  out  one  moccasined 
foot.     "Now,  under  the  bridge  with  ye — quick!" 

They  slipped  down  the  bank  and  found  a  hollow 
under  the  supports  of  the  bridge  which  concealed  them 
from  the  view  of  anyone  above.  When  the  pur- 
suers clattered  across  they  found  Jared  adjusting  his 
saddlebags. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  asked  one,  suspiciously. 

"Pesky  critter!"  drawled  Jared  with  his  best  pro- 
vincial twang.  "He  ain't  more'n  half  broke — look  out, 
sir!" 

Just  then  Tophet  conceived  the  idea  of  himself 
controlling  the  situation,  and  reared  straight  up,  wav- 
ing his  hoofs  in  the  face  of  the  officer  who  had  asked 
the  question.  Before  the  startled  Englishman  could 
rein  his  own  horse  out  of  the  way  the  animal  bolted, 
followed  by  his  companion,  and  Jared  was  left  to  soothe 
the  black  horse,  which  nuzzled  his  shoulder  knowingly. 

"Now,"  said  the  youth,  peering  under  the  bridge, 
"they  won't  get  much  news  of  ye  where  ye  haven't 
been,  and  I'll  show  ye  a  place  where  ye  can  hide  a 
week  and  nobody  know  it." 

Leaving  his  horse  hobbled  in  a  grassy  nook  of  pas- 
ture, he  led  them  across  country  to  a  ravine  piled  with 
boulders.  Crawling  under  a  fallen  log  he  showed 
them  a  kind  of  booth,  thatched  with  bark,  behind  which 
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was  a  small  cave.  "Here's  one  o'  my  taverns,"  he 
said. 

The  exiles  looked  on  with  interest  as  Jared  lit  a  fire 
in  a  small  rock  fireplace  and  mixed  a  paste  of  corn- 
meal,  salt,  and  water  which  he  spread  on  a  smooth 
board  to  bake  before  the  hearth.  Then  he  lifted  a 
flat  stone  off  a  hole,  and  out  of  the  hole  took  a  brown 
earthen  jar,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  pork  and  beans, 
smoking  hot  and  done  to  a  turn. 

*'I  came  up  here  yesterday,"  he  explained,  "and  I 
planned  to  spend  Sabbath  day  here,  so  I  left  my  bean- 
pot  to  cook  over  night." 

It  was  plain  fare  enough,  but  delicious  to  the  half- 
famished  guests.  Some  days  later,  when  the  King's 
oflicers  had  given  up  the  search  and  ridden  back  down 
the  river,  they  were  guided  to  a  refuge  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Massachusetts  and  they  were  never  caught. 

Ready  as  the  New  England  people  were  to  protect 
and  hide  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Puritan  cause, 
they  had  no  thought  of  rebelling  against  Charles  II. 
unless  their  own  liberties  were  invaded.  To  his  relief 
and  satisfaction  the  younger  Winthrop  discovered, 
also,  that  the  King  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with 
those  liberties  at  present.  His  Majesty  even  seemed 
to  like  the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  Connecti- 
cut governor,  and  was  especially  pleased  to  find  in  him 
so  intelligent  an  interest  in  scientific  discovery.  The 
King  himself  took  an  interest  in  these  matters,  and 
Prince  Rupert  was  a  scientist  of  some  note.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Science  had  just  been  founded  in  London 
to  promote  such  learning,  and  to  find  a  Puritan 
of  the  Puritans,  from  the  wilds  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,    able    to    converse    on   mineralogy,    chemistry, 
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and  philosophy  was  both  surprising  and  gratifying  to 
the  royal  mind. 

The  final  result  of  all  this  was  that  John  Winthrop 
came  back  from  England  in  the  late  spring  of  1662, 
vvith  a  charter  giving  the  colony  of  Connecticut  the 
right  to  govern  itself,  elect  its  own  officers,  and  make 
and  execute  its  own  laws.  The  King  had  not  even 
reserved  the  vote  power.  As  for  New  Haven,  that 
was  to  be  under  the  government  of  Connecticut,  and 
John  Winthrop  was  the  governor. 

Guns  boomed  in  New  London  to  announce  the  re- 
turn of  Winthrop,  and  Jared  Whittemore,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  spot,  rode  posthaste  up  the  river 
next  day,  bearing  the  news  that  the  liberties  of  Con- 
necticut were  saved. 


THE  ENCOUNTER 

We  met  in  an  autumn  twilight,  foregathering  by  the  way, 
Met  and  marched  together  for  an  hour  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
Told  some  yarns  by  the  camp-fire,  gave  and  took  advice, 
Agreed  that  we  weren't  in  the  service  for  any  definite  price. 

We  heard  the  bugles  trilling  beyond  the  fortress  wall, 
We  heard  the  cannon  thundering,  we  answered  to  the  call. 
One  to  guerilla  warfare  and  one  to  the  battle's  van — 
But  God  has  allotted  only  one  life  to  every  man. 

You  got  your  marching  orders,  led  in  a  desperate  fight. 
Won  your  captain's  commission — and  who  has  a  better  right  ? 
I  was  reported  "missing" — till  the  end  of  the  fighting  came, 
And  through  the  door  of  the  prison  I  heard  them  speak  my 
name. 

Under  the  grip  of  the  enemy's  fierce,  unpitying  hand, 

Far  in  an  alien  darkness  I  came  to  understand 

How  a  war  is  not  won  by  weapons,  but  steadily,  day  by  day, 

By  the  souls  that  still  unconquered  keep  tryst  in  the  ancient  way. 
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SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE 

RED  fires  glowed  evilly  through  the  hemlocks — 
fires  kindled  round  stakes  in  a  clearing.  Two 
men,  coming  through  the  woods  in  the  Seneca  country, 
stopped  to  reconnoiter.  One  wore  Indian  dress,  all 
but  his  fur  cap  with  the  eagle  plume.  The  other,  a 
younger  man,  wore  a  sleeveless  leather  tunic  over  a 
cloth  doublet,  full  Dutch  breeches,  and  high  boots,  and 
on  his  head  was  a  soft  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  carried 
a  pack  on  his  shoulders  and  a  dark  plaid  folded  un- 
der it. 

"We  shall  have  to  fetch  a  compass  round  this," 
whispered  the  older  man.     "Iroquois." 

"But  are  not  they  friendly  with  you  Dutch?" 

"Yah;  but  they're  making  ready  for  the  torturing 
of  prisoners,  and  that  entertainment  I  can't  stomach." 

"Who  are  the  captives,  d'ye  think?" 

"Maybe  Hurons;  maybe  French.  Hush — here  they 
are." 

The  two  crouched  under  low-sweeping  evergreens, 
and  saw  a  file  of  savages  go  by,  silent  as  ghosts,  sil- 
houetted against  the  fires.  With  them  were  four 
French  captives.  One  was  a  priest;  one  seemed  a 
leader;  the  others  were  short,  stocky  coureurs-des-hols . 
Yells  of  joy  sounded  from  the  clearing,  and  the  watch- 
ers could  see  that  the  prisoners  were  tied  to  trees  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  that  a  feast  was  in  prepa- 
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ration.  Noiselessly  the  two  crept  away  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance. 

"You  know,  Paterson,"  the  older  man  said  approv- 
ingly, "I  would  not  dare  take  many  greenhorns  so 
near  an  Iroquois  camp.     You're  a  born  scout." 

"I  have  hunted  and  been  hunted,"  the  other  said 
grimly.  "My  people  were  Covenanters  in  Dumfries, 
and  many's  the  night  when  I  was  a  laddie  I  helped 
carry  food  to  the  meenisters  hid  in  the  glens.  They 
were  driven  into  the  Hielands  for  reading  their  Bible. 
If  we'd  been  tracked  it  would  ha'  been  our  death  and 
theirs.  Then,  though  the  Indians  in  Darien  be  not 
fierce  like  these,  a  man  must  use  patience  to  come 
near  them,  for  they're  wild  as  gleds.  Could  na  we 
rescue  the  men  yonder?" 

Peter  Schuyler  laughed  shortly.  "You  may  get  their 
gold  away  from  the  Buccaneers  when  they've  sacked 
a  town,  for  what  I  know,"  he  said,  "but  to  meddle 
with  Iroquois  on  the  war-path  means  good-by  to  your 
scalp." 

"I've  no  love  for  priests,"  Paterson  said  with  a 
shrug,  "but  I  dinna  care  to  see  white  men  butchered 
for  the  sport  of  a  wheen  copper-colored  heathen.  If 
they  could  be  divarted  for  a  time,  how  then?" 

"Divert  a  painter  ready  to  spring?  Ye're  mad, 
Will  Paterson,"  said  the  Dutchman,  half  amused  and 
half  irritated.  "They're  slippery  as  the  end  of  a  cat's 
tail  and  wise  as  the  devil  on  two  sticks.  I'd  creep  up 
myself  and  cut  the  poor  fellows  loose  and  take  my 
chance  if  there  was  hope  of  escape.  But  you'd  as  well 
sing  psalms  to  a  pack  o'  wolves  as  try  to  balk  an  Injun 
that  smells  blood." 

Paterson  had  unslung  his  pack  and  was  taking  out 
of  it  sundry  flasks  and  bundles.     "I'm  sweirt  to  waste 
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good  brandy  on  their  throats,"  he  mused,  "but  they're 
a  small  party  and  there's  enough  to  go  round — if  it's 
doctored."  He  spilled  out  some  powder  into  the  palm 
of  his  hand, 

"Poison?"  asked  the  other. 

"Nay — poppy-seed,  such  as  the  French  doctors  use 
In  making  theriac,  their  great  medicine.  I  brought  it 
along,  thinking  I  might  sell  it  in  Quebec."  He  added 
a  carefully  measured  dose  to  each  bottle  of  brandy. 
"Now  suppose  I  come  on  them  like  a  trader  and  in- 
vite them  to  drink — they'll  waste  none  o'  that  on  the 
Frenchmen.  Maybe  while  the  dream  lasts  ye  can  get 
near  enough  to  free  the  captives." 

Harebrained  as  the  plan  seemed,  Schuyler  was  in- 
clined to  fall  In  with  It,  the  more  so  as  he  had  seen 
Paterson  hold  his  own  In  a  rough-and-tumble  scrim- 
mage with  a  British  officer  taller  and  better  armed 
than  he.  The  two  circled  cautiously  around  the  Indian 
camp  and  crept  up  behind  the  trees  where  the  captives 
were.  Paterson  went  on  till  he  had  put  the  fire  be- 
tween him  and  his  comrade.  Then  with  a  great 
bound  he  landed  In  the  open.  Before  the  Indians 
had  had  a  fair  look  at  him  he  drew  a  circle  round  him- 
self on  the  ground,  with  a  handful  of  flour,  and  lay- 
ing two  daggers  crosswise  in  the  middle  began  to  dance 
the  sword-dance.  Neither  his  feet  nor  the  fringe  of 
his  flying  plaid  grazed  the  knives,  although  his  nimble 
toes  trod  closer  and  closer  to  the  glittering  steel  with 
every  step.  The  Indians,  no  mean  dancers  themselves, 
drew  nearer  to  watch.  With  a  final  leap  and  shout 
the  dance  ended. 

Taking  out  a  small  silver  cup  the  stranger  poured 
drink  into  it  and  offered  it  to  the  chief,  then  gave  drink 
to  the  others  in  turn.     Evidently  he  came  from  Cor- 
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lear  at  Albany,  their  friend,  for  he  spoke  English  and 
Dutch,  and  his  fire-water  was  certainly  superior.  The 
chief,  who  knew  some  English,  began  to  ask  questions, 
and  Paterson  said  that  he  had  come  from  a  far  coun- 
try to  trade  with  them,  and  had  brought  the  fire- 
water as  a  present;  it  would  give  them  wonderful 
dreams.  The  various  gimcracks  which  he  displayed, 
many  of  them  brought  from  Jamaica,  were  not  just 
like  the  usual  trading  stores,  and  the  savages  looked 
them  over  with  interest.  They  could  burn  the  French- 
men later. 

They  offered  the  trader  a  bark  lodge  for  the  night, 
and  saying  that  he  was  weary  he  retired  Into  it,  leav- 
ing them  still  gossiping  over  their  feast.  When  the 
opium  began  to  take  effect  he  had  already  cut  a  slash 
in  the  back  of  the  wigwam,  crept  out,  and  joined  Schuy- 
ler in  cutting  the  prisoner's  bonds.  Little  was  said 
during  the  journey  of  some  hours  through  the  forest, 
but  just  before  daylight  the  twinkling  of  lights  behind 
walls  could  be  seen,  and  the  French  leader  turned  to 
welcome  them  to  a  stone  mill,  an  outpost  of  his  people 
on  the  Canadian  border. 

"But  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said  when  they  were 
within  the  stockade  walls  and  at  breakfast  together, 
"why  you  risked  your  lives  for  us  so  readily,  my 
friends." 

"Hoots !"  said  Paterson.  "Would  ye  not  have  done 
the  same?" 

"My  faith,  yes,"  said  the  other,  "had  I  the  wit. 
Come  to  La  Chine,  and  I  will  show  you  that  Robert 
Cavelier  Is  not  ungrateful." 

Snow  fell  as  they  traveled,  and  shut  them  In  at  the 
selgnory  for  several  days.  Peter  Schuyler  had  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  since  the  English  took  the  Hudson 
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River  Valley,  for  not  wishing  to  be  on  bad  terms  with 
the  French,  and  the  adventure  interested  him  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  had 
been  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  and  spoke  English, 
French,  and  some  Indian  dialect  with  ease.  He  had 
come  to  New  France  in  search  of  a  greater  destiny  than 
a  merchant's  son  could  find  in  Rouen,  and  took  an  in- 
tense interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  great  continent 
upon  whose  edge  he  had  alighted. 

As  the  Dutchman  sat  smoking  his  long  pipe  in  the 
chimney-corner  of  the  small  stone  fortress,  while  the 
wind  shrieked  and  the  snow  swept  in  billows  down  the 
valley  of  the  Saint  Laurence,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
never  were  two  young  men  so  full  of  great  adventure 
as  Robert  Cavelier  and  William  Paterson.  They 
were  of  about  the  same  age.  Paterson,  driven  from 
Scotland  by  the  Covenanter  persecutions,  had  gone  to 
the  West  Indies,  crossed  by  the  Gold  Road  to  the  South 
Sea,  and  taken  part  in  the  sack  of  Portobello.  He  said 
that  the  isthmus  of  Darien  was  so  narrow  at  one  point 
that  one  could  almost  cross  by  boat;  there  was  only  a 
short  portage  from  the  head-water  of  a  river  flowing 
into  the  eastern  seas  to  the  head-water  of  one  flowing 
into  the  Pacific.  Might  there  not  be  a  water  route 
from  the  Saint  Laurence  to  the  Pacific?  asked  La  Salle. 
Paterson  pointed  out  the  danger  of  conflict  with  the 
Spanish  and  English  powers  in  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Then  La  Salle  borrowed  some  yellowed  maps  and 
half-illegible  journals  from  the  Jesuits  at  Montreal, 
and  spoke  of  the  tradition  of  a  great  river,  that  flowed 
from  somewhere  near  the  Great  Lakes  to  a  southern 
ocean.  A  party  of  Senecas,  wintering  at  the  seignory, 
was  consulted,  and  told  the  white  men  that  far  to  the 
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westward  there  was  a  mighty  river  called  the  Ohio, 
flowing  toward  the  sunset.  Did  that  perhaps  discharge 
its  waters  into  the  Vermilion  Gulf  (the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia) ?  La  Salle  pondered  over  his  maps. 

Paterson  listened  with  half  closed  eyes,  putting  this 
and  that  together.  He  gathered  from  what  he  heard 
that  Talon,  governor  of  Canada,  was  greatly  interested 
in  finding  a  short  waterway  to  China.  Its  discovery 
would  be  rewarded  by  the  King  of  France  with  titles, 
land  and  honor.  It  was  clear  that  La  Salle  believed 
this  Ohio  to  be,  possibly,  such  a  route. 

The  Scot  had  no  maps  to  prove  his  case,  but  he  had 
heard  Spanish  captains  speak  of  an  immense  river, 
called  by  early  Spanish  explorers  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before,  Rio  Espiritu  Santo,  the 
River  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  discharged  so  enormous 
a  volume  of  fresh  water  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that 
it  freshened  the  sea  three  miles  out.  Could  there  be 
two  mighty  floods  pouring  southward  through  almost 
the  same  country?  Paterson  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  they  were  the  same.  But  if  that  was  so,  how  vast 
must  be  a  river  draining  a  valley  as  long  as  the  whole 
chain  of  colonies,  French,  English  and  Spanish,  along 
the  coast  I  Paterson  had  sailed  from  the  West  Indies 
to  New  York  and  seen  the  greatness  of  the  land. 

La  Salle  was  ready  to  sell  his  seignory  to  equip  a 
party  to  search  for  this  river  of  his,  wherever  it  was. 
It  might  be  the  Ohio,  as  the  Senecas  called  it,  or  the 
Messippi,  as  it  was  named  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
Fathers,  but  he  had  made  it  his  quest  at  any  rate. 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  end  of  these  Great  Lakes 
that  are  marked  out  here,"  said  Paterson,  scanning  a 
map. 
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"That  is  quite  possible,"  said  La  Salle.  He  made 
interest  with  the  missionary,  Father  Allouez,  who  al- 
ready had  a  station  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1671,  when  the  Governor  sent 
Saint-Lusson  to  Sault  Sainte  Marie  to  take  possession 
of  the  Northwest,  the  Scot  went  with  the  party. 

The  pageant  attending  that  ceremony  was  magnifi- 
cent. Among  the  Indians  present  were  not  only 
Hurons  and  Ottawas,  but  embassies  from  a  dozen  west- 
ern tribes — Winnebagoes,  Pottawatomies,  Illinois, 
Shawnees,  Nipissings,  Ojibways,  all  painted,  befeath- 
ered,  and  decked  with  a  great  heritage  of  wampum. 
For  weeks  the  entertainment  of  these  wild  guests  went 
on — games,  feasts,  sham  battles,  dancing,  and  various 
mummeries,  all  of  which,  Paterson  was  keen  enough  to 
see,  had  some  significance  to  those  who  took  part  and 
those  who  looked  on.  On  June  14th  the  grand  cere- 
mony took  place.  French  officials  and  Indian  chiefs, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  throng  gathered  on  top  of  a 
hill,  put  their  signatures  to  a  document  which  gave 
Louis  XIV.  all  of  the  northwestern  wilderness  and  all 
the  land  south  of  it,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  from  Labrador  as  far  west  as  land 
extended.  A  huge  wooden  cross  was  then  erected  in 
the  place  made  ready,  and  the  French  bared  their 
heads  and  sang  an  ancient  anthem  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Saint-Lusson  cut  a  sod  from  the  ground  at  his  feet 
and  held  it  up,  taking  seizin  of  the  land.  A  post  bear- 
ing the  device  of  the  lilies  of  France  was  planted  near 
by.  Father  Allouez  made  a  speech,  assuring  the  red 
men  that  the  mighty  King  of  France,  who  was  now 
their  emperor,  had  killed  more  men  in  his  wars  than 
any  Indian  chief,  and  was  irresistible.    He  did  not  take 
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scalps,  because  he  slew  men  in  such  numbers  that  he 
had  lost  count  of  them.  How  far  the  Indians  were 
impressed  by  this  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Paterson  heard  again,  from  Father  AUouez  and  his 
Indians,  of  a  great  river  flowing  almost  due  south. 
The  more  he  pondered  on  the  matter  the  more  it 
seemed  to  him  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  great 
river  of  which  the  Spaniards  told,  so  huge  as  to  be  like 
something  supernatural.  He  met  La  Salle  again  in 
returning  to  New  York,  with  another  French  adven- 
turer, Joliet,  who  had  gone  to  look  for  copper  mines 
on  Lake  Superior.  To  Joliet,  listening  by  the  camp- 
fire,  it  seemed  that  the  two  soldiers  of  fortune  tossed 
the  world  between  them  like  a  tennis  ball.  They  might 
fail,  but  they  would  fail  greatly,  in  a  great  adventure. 


THE  UTOPIANS 

We  are  off  and  awa}^  in  our  galleon  of  gold 

With  her  heart  of  the  living  flame, 
To  follow  our  quest  through  the  great  new  world — 

The  quest  that  is  ever  the  same, 
For  the  realm  of  Atlantis,  the  Kingdom  of  Hoh, 

Utopia,  the  land  of  the  Sun, 
Where  none  shall  be  master  and  none  shall  be  slave, 

And  heaven  upon  earth  is  begun! 

Adventurers  all,  we  are  bound  on  the  voyage 

That  shall  end  at  the  wide  world's  end, 
And  how  may  we  know  that  the  Fates  will  be  kind 

And  the  God  of  Good  Fortune  our  friend? 
The  secret  is  simple  as  sunshine,  and  free 

As  the  wind  in  his  wanderings  wild — 
You  may  find  a  new  fortune  each  day  that  you  live 

If  you  have  but  the  heart  of  a  child. 

Do  you  know  the  bright  magic  of  swallows  a-wing 

And  the  ripple  of  wind-blown  grain. 
The  croon  of  the  bee  with  his  cargo  of  sweet, 

The  lilt  of  the  dancing  rain, 
The  vast  vault  of  midnight,  the  wonder  of  dawn, 

The  infinite  song  of  the  sea? 
Oh,  the  heart  of  a  child  holds  the  whole  round  world 

An  enchanted  estate  in  fee! 

O  Prince  and  O  Princess,  the  dawn-wind  is  calling— 

Up  anchor,  set  sail  and  away! 
The  old  year  is  past  like  the  autumn  leaves  falling — 

We  go  to  find  springtime  to-day! 
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XIII 

THE  TREATY  OF  SHACKAMAXON 

IN  the  public  room  of  a  Maryland  tavern,  early  in 
the  winter  of  1682,  a  little  girl  sat  perched  on  a 
settle.  The  seat  was  too  high  for  her  feet  to  reach 
the  floor,  and  too  wide  for  her  to  lean  back.  She 
looked,  as  she  felt,  very  uncomfortable,  scared  and 
unhappy. 

She  had  really  some  reason  for  her  feelings,  for  she 
had  just  come  out  of  one  disagreeable  experience,  and 
expected  a  much  worse  one  soon.  Celinda  Coxe  had 
spent  all  of  her  eight  years  except  the  last  few  months 
in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Dulwich,  a  few  miles  from 
London,  with  her  grandmother.  When  Grandmother 
Allyn  died  she  was  taken  to  her  Great-Uncle  Edward's 
house  in  London  until  he  had  a  chance  to  send  her  to 
America,  to  live  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  Springett, 
whom  she  had  never  seen  because  they  were  Quakers. 
What  Quakers  were  like  she  could  only  guess,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  Uncle  Edward  and  Aunt  Arbella 
talked  about  them  she  supposed  they  were  very  queer 
and  dreadful  people  indeed.  Her  Aunt  Hannah  had 
never  been  inside  the  house  of  Grandmother  Allyn, 
her  own  mother,  after  she  was  married  to  the  Quaker, 
Thomas  Springett.  Celinda  thought  that  probably 
she  would  have  to  be  a  Quaker,  and  be  put  in  prison, 
and  sit  in  the  stocks  for  people  to  jeer  at,  like  some 
men  she  had  once  seen,  when  she  came  to  live  with 
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them;  and  their  living  in  America  made  it  still  more 
horrible. 

It  took  more  than  a  month  for  the  ship  to  cross  the 
great  gray  ocean,  and  on  the  way  smallpox  had  broken 
out,  and  Sarah  Holme,  who  had  the  care  of  her,  died 
of  it.  A  German  woman  who  was  going  to  Maryland 
had  taken  care  of  Celinda  after  that,  and  she  and  her 
son  would  try  to  find  someone  who  would  take  the 
little  stray  girl  to  Pennsylvania  and  turn  her  over  to 
her  Quaker  relatives. 

Now  if  Celinda  had  told  Frau  Doktor  Anna  Meis- 
sen how  much  she  dreaded  being  a  Quaker,  the  good 
doctor's  wife  would  have  explained  to  her  how  kind 
and  wise  was  William  Penn,  and  how  there  would  be  no 
cruel  pillories,  or  whipping-posts,  or  prisons  where  he 
ruled.  It  was  in  the  province  that  King  Charles  had 
given  to  this  Quaker  leader,  that  Celinda  was  to  live. 
Anna  Meissen  and  her  husband  had  met  William  Penn 
in  Germany.  They  were  Mennonites  or  followers  of 
Menno,  the  Baptist  preacher  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
taught  that  it  was  wrong  to  make  war  and  that  the 
Bible  did  not  allow  the  taking  of  oaths  even  in  court. 
The  Mennonites  had  been  having  a  hard  time  on  the 
Continent,  as  the  Quakers  had  in  England,  and  many 
of  them  had  come  to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Franz 
Meissen  had  come  over  the  year  before,  to  prepare  a 
home  in  Maryland  for  his  wife.  But  the  kindly  woman 
could  not  speak  much  English,  and  Celinda  did  not 
know  any  German.  Besides,  the  little  girl  would  not 
for  anything  have  told  anyone  that  her  family  was 
a  thing  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of. 

She  sat  huddled  in  her  corner,  growing  every  min- 
ute more  and  more  wretched  and  colder  and  colder. 
She  had  not  eaten  much  that  day.    At  breakfast  they 
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served  a  queer  coarse  yellow  scone  for  bread,  and  por- 
ridge In  wooden  bowls,  with  molasses  and  cider.  The 
meat  was  broiled  steak  and  tasted  strong,  like  game, 
and  someone  said  it  was  bear  meat.  At  any  moment 
a  great  painted  Indian  might  burst  in  the  door  with 
a  terrible  whoop  and  rush  in  to  kill  her  and  take  her 
scalp ;  or  a  bear  might  climb  through  the  window  or 
a  snake  come  out  from  under  the  dresser.  Anything 
could  happen  in  America. 

She  had  sat  there  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour — 
it  seemed  much  longer — when  the  door  did  open,  and 
two  gentlemen  came  in.  One,  a  handsome  man  with 
kind  eyes,  looked  at  the  little  girl. 

"Ha!"  he  said,  very  gently,  "whom  have  we  here? 
What  is  thy  name,  my  little  maid?" 

"Celinda  Coxe,  please,  sir,"  the  child  said  with  a 
catch  in  her  breath,  and  she  stood  up  and  courtesied. 

"Nay,  my  little  one,  use  not  so  much  ceremony," 
laughed  the  gentleman,  and  sitting  down  he  drew  her 
gently  toward  him.  "I  have  a  little  daughter  at  home 
not  much  older  than  thee.     Has  thee  any  dolls?" 

Celinda  shook  her  head.  Her  own  doll  had  been 
taken  away  and  burned  on  shipboard  for  fear  it  should 
carry  the  smallpox  on  shore. 

"Friend  Thomas,"  said  the  gentleman,  "will  thee 
tell  the  good  captain  that  we  will  bring  the  child  with 
us  to  Chester?"  and  the  other  gentleman  left  the  room. 
Celinda  felt  somehow  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  afraid  of.  Where  Chester  might  be  she  had  no 
idea,  but  she  would  have  gone  with  her  new  friend 
to  the  end  of  the  world  If  he  had  asked  her.  He  told 
her  she  might  call  him  Friend  William,  and  when  she 
told  him  where  her  uncle's  house  was,  he  said  that  he 
was  born  not  far  from  there,  and  baptized  In  the  little 
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church  at  the  foot  of  Tower  Hill.  He  asked  her  if  she 
liked  living  in  a  city,  and  when  she  said  she  liked 
Dulwich  better  because  Grandmother  had  a  garden,  he 
told  her  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  city,  all  laid  out 
with  gardens  about  the  houses.  Celinda  wondered, 
dreamily,  how  long  it  would  take.  He  made  her  drink 
some  milk  and  eat  some  little  fine  biscuits  he  had  in  his 
traveling  satchel,  and  either  that  or  the  warmth  and 
coziness  made  her  so  sleepy  that  when  she  woke  up  she 
was  on  board  a  boat  going  up  a  broad  river,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  air  was  sweet  and 
fresh,  not  at  all  like  the  stuffy  ship's  cabin,  and  she  was 
lying  in  a  kind  of  nest  made  of  some  bales  and  bags, 
wrapped  up  in  a  warm  red  blanket.  Friend  William 
and  Friend  Thomas  were  standing  by  the  rail,  looking 
at  the  country,  and  Friend  William  was  saying,  just 
as  if  he  were  reading  aloud. 

"  'As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens 
by  the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lignaloes  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the 
waters.'  " 

He  showed  her  the  trees  as  they  passed — cedars, 
poplars,  limes,  chestnuts,  hickory,  walnut,  sassafras, 
sweet-gum,  ash,  and  what  each  could  be  used  for  he 
explained  also.  In  his  city,  he  said,  the  trees  were  to  be 
planted  In  rows  along  the  streets  for  shade.  And  just 
at  sunset  they  came  to  a  rude  little  wharf  with  a  few 
houses  and  sheds,  and  a  group  of  people  waiting  for 
the  boat  to  land  her  passengers.  They  all  seemed  to 
know  the  two  gentlemen,  and  Celinda  had  hardly  set 
foot  on  the  wharf  before  a  sweet-faced,  pink-cheeked 
woman  in  a  mouse-colored  riding-cloak  and  gray  hood 
over  a  fine  muslin  cap  came  up,  knelt  right  down,  and 
caught  her  in  her  arms. 
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"Dear  little  lamb,"  she  said  in  the  sweetest  voice  In 
the  world,  "how  glad  we  are  to  see  thee!  Now  come 
home  with  Aunt  Hannah,  sweetheart,  and  see  what 
Caleb  and  Rachel  and  Guli  have  to  show  theel" 

If  this  dear  Aunt  Hannah  was  a  Quaker,  Quakers 
were  the  kindest  and  sweetest  of  people.  And  Uncle 
Thomas  was  just  as  pleasant  and  kind,  though  he  only 
nodded  and  smiled.  Her  little  box  was  put  in  the  blue 
wagon  that  stood  a  little  way  off,  with  two  fine  horses 
harnessed  to  It,  and  Celinda  presently  rode  off  to  her 
new  home,  in  Aunt  Hannah's  lap.  Friend  William  and 
Friend  Thomas  had  already  gone,  on  horseback. 

There  was  so  much  to  see  In  the  plantation  which 
Uncle  Thomas  had  made  at  Chester  that  the  days 
were  hardly  long  enough.  Caleb,  who  was  ten,  had  a 
dovecote  with  a  flock  of  pigeons,  Rachel,  who  was  just 
as  old  as  Celinda,  had  chicken-coops,  and  Gull  had  a 
mouse-gray  cat  with  three  kittens,  all  mouse-color  with 
white  markings  like  herself.  The  three-year-old's 
whole  name  was  Gulielma,  after  the  wife  of  William 
Penn,  whom  people  sometimes  called  the  Quaker  King. 
Celinda  herself  they  soon  began  to  call  Cicely,  her  own 
mother's  name,  and  she  liked  It  very  much. 

She  had  heard  something  about  this  Mr.  Penn  in 
those  distant  days  in  Dulwlch,  and  one  day  she  remem- 
bered what  It  was.  He  did  not  even  take  off  his  hat  to 
the  King  I  This  seemed  almost  unbelievable,  for  the 
King,  If  anyone  displeased  him,  could  send  people  to 
prison,  or  have  their  heads  cut  off.  Such  things  had 
often  been  done  In  the  great  grim  mass  of  stone  build- 
ings called  the  Tower  of  London.  But  when  Mr.  Penn 
went  to  see  the  King  and  kept  on  his  hat,  after  a  min- 
ute King  Charles  took  off  his  own.  Then  Mr.  Penn 
asked,    "Why   does    thee    take    off    thy   hat,    friend 
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Charles?"  and  the  King  said  smiling,  "Because  where 
I  am  it  is  the  custom  that  only  one  man  shall  be  cov- 
ered." Cicely  puzzled  over  it  a  while,  but  she  did  not 
exactly  like  to  ask  any  of  the  Springetts  about  it,  be- 
cause they  always  spoke  of  William  Penn  as  if  he  were 
the  greatest  and  the  best  man  on  earth. 

She  did,  however,  after  a  while,  ask  Caleb  what  made 
Quakers,  or  Friends,  as  they  always  called  themselves, 
so  different  from  other  people,  and  Caleb  said  it  was 
because  they  believed  in  what  George  Fox  preached. 
That  evening,  when  they  were  all  sitting  around  the 
fire,  Caleb  asked  his  father  to  tell  Cicely  who  George 
Fox  was.  Aunt  Hannah  was  carding  wool,  Rachel  and 
Cicely  were  winding  quills,  and  Caleb  was  shelling 
corn.  Thomas  Springett  was  finishing  a  mortar  and 
pestle  hollowed  of  wood,  and  he  smiled  thought- 
fully. 

"  'Tis  too  long  a  story  for  little  heads.  Cicely,"  he 
said,  "but  I  will  tell  thee  part  of  it.  In  my  father's 
time  George  Fox,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  preached  of 
the  Inner  Light  that  lighteth  everyone.  Thee  knows 
that  when  thee  Is  tempted  to  do  wrong  something  warns 
thee  that  thee  will  be  sorry.  Thee  does  not  need  a 
priest  to  tell  thee  to  be  kind,  to  take  only  what  is  thine 
own,  to  tell  the  truth  always.  We  believe  that  the 
Lord  will  guide  those  who  trust  in  Him  and  wait  with 
a  quiet  spirit  for  the  thoughts  that  He  sends.  We 
think  also  that  outside  things  do  not  matter  so  much. 
We  do  not  bow  down  to  those  that  wear  fine  raiment  or 
live  in  great  houses,  and  we  have  one  language 
for  all. 

"Now  those  who  had  the  power  in  the  old  country 
would  not  allow  that  men  could  live  without  church  or 
priest,  and  held  it  a  sin  to  treat  all  men  with  equal 
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kindness  as  friends,  not  uncovering  the  head  or  using 
such  names  as  Lord,  and  Your  Worship,  and  Master, 
and  many  were  beaten,  and  imprisoned,  and  made  poor 
because  they  did  as  the  Spirit  led  them  to  do.  When 
WilHam  Penn  himself  became  one  of  our  people  he  was 
but  a  lad,  and  his  father  beat  him  and  drove  him  from 
home,  but  later  forgave  him.  His  father  was  a  great 
ship-captain  who  served  the  King  well  without  receiv- 
ing reward.  The  King  hath  now  paid  this  debt  by 
granting  William  this  realm  in  America,  and  I  brought 
my  children  here  to  grow  up  in  Pennsylvania  where  all 
men  are  free." 

Cicely  understood  after  this  why  all  the  Quakers 
used  "thee"  and  "thou"  and  never  said  "you;"  it  was 
because  they  believed  that  one  person  was  just  as 
worthy  of  respect  as  another.  In  those  days  a  man 
might  say  "thou"  to  his  child,  or  his  servant,  or  some 
intimate  friend,  just  as  now  he  would  call  them  by 
their  first  names;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  say  it 
to  him;  they,  like  his  acquaintances  and  his  inferiors, 
said  "you"  when  they  spoke  to  him.  He  need  not  take 
.  off  his  hat  to  his  inferiors,  but  they  must  take  theirs  off 
when  speaking  to  him,  and  call  him  "sir"  or  "master." 
This  might  seem  a  trifling  matter,  but  it  did  not  stop 
there;  common  people  had  hardly  any  rights  at  all 
that  their  superiors  were  bound  to  consider.  The 
Quaker  rule  was  to  treat  everyone  as  an  equal.  Wil- 
liam Penn  had  received  his  great  domain  from  the 
King  as  a  gift,  but  he  was  going  to  pay  the  Indians  for 
it,  because  he  believed  that  they  had  as  much  right 
to  the  land  as  if  they  had  been  white  men.  When 
the  King  asked  him  why  he  troubled  to  pay  them,  since 
he  had  the  right  to  take  the  land,  he  said,  "Friend 
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Charles,  if  the  Indian  sachem  of  the  Delaware  should 
come  sailing  up  the  Thames  and  give  London  to  his 
warriors  to  divide  among  them,  would  thee  feel  obliged 
to  let  him  have  it?" 

The  day  on  which  William  Penn  met  the  Indians 
was  the  greatest  day  the  settlers  had  seen.  Under  a 
great  elm  at  Shackamaxon,  some  distance  from  the 
place  which  had  been  selected  for  the  chief  city,  the 
Indian  chiefs  were  to  give  him  a  title  to  the  land. 
Almost  everybody  who  could  went  to  see  it  and  took 
the  children,  so  that  they  might  remember  all  their 
lives  that  they  had  seen  the  land  bought  for  their 
people. 

Cicely  stood  between  Aunt  Hannah  and  Caleb.  The 
Indian  chiefs  were  in  buckskin  tunics  and  leggings 
fringed  and  brightly  embroidered  with  colored  beads 
and  porcupine  quills.  They  had  also  gay  blankets  that 
they  bought  of  the  traders;  the  one  worn  by  the  near- 
est chief  was  just  like  the  one  Cicely  had  slept  in  on 
the  boat.  They  wore  belts  and  head-bands  and  gorgets 
worked  all  over  Vk^ith  shell  beads  in  curious  designs. 
Uncle  Thom.as  said  that  these  were  wampum,  and  were 
like  crowns  and  jeweled  necklaces  In  England.  When 
a  treaty  was  made  a  v/ampum  belt  might  be  worked 
with  a  design  that  told  in  picture-writing  what  the 
treaty  was  about,  and  this,  which  was  called  a  speech- 
belt,  would  be  given  to  the  people  with  whom  the  treaty 
was  made.  The  Indians  always  gave  presents  of  some 
kind  at  such  a  council  as  this,  and  expected  presents 
in  return.  After  every  important  speech  some  gift 
would  be  presented,  to  remember  it  by. 

There  was  the  sound  of  hoofs  behind  them,  and  the 
crowd  made  way  for  a  little  group  of  dignified  gentle- 
men in  handsome  suits  of  broadcloth.     The  foremost, 
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Uncle  Thomas  said,  was  their  leader,  WlUiam  Penn, 
Cicely  gave  a  little  gasp. 

It  was  "Friend  William!" 

Queer  as  it  may  seem,  she  had  never  understood  who 
her  first  friend  in  the  new  country  was.  Uncle  Thomas 
had  been  talking  with  him  and  thanking  him  while 
Aunt  Hannah  made  friends  with  her  little  niece,  and 
everybody  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Cicely  knew 
who  he  was,  but  she  had  never  suspected  it  until  that 
moment.  After  all,  she  was  only  a  little  girl,  and  in 
the  last  six  weeks  she  had  had  a  great  many  startling 
experiences. 

She  did  not  understand  much  of  what  was  said  at  the 
council,  but  it  was  very  interesting  to  watch.  The 
Indians  evidently  approved  of  the  tall,  handsome  Eng- 
lishman. They  called  him  Onas,  which  in  their  lan- 
guage means  a  feather,  or  quill.  He  ate  of  the  food 
they  offered  him;  he  talked  with  them  through  the 
interpreters  and  made  sure  that  they  felt  satisfied 
with  their  price  for  the  land;  and  when  the  talk  was 
over  there  was  a  feast  at  which  everyone,  Indian  or 
white  man,  had  all  he  could  eat.  At  that  time  a  thirty- 
pound  turkey  sold  for  a  shilling  on  the  Delaware. 

After  dinner  there  were  games.  The  Indians  danced 
and  leaped  and  sang  strange  songs  In  their  language, 
and  sometimes  they  seemed  to  be  acting  a  kind  of  play, 
like  the  mummers  at  Christmas  time  or  the  May  gam- 
bols. They  were  Delawares,  of  the  Lenni-Lenape 
tribe,  and  like  all  Indian  tribes  they  had  many  songs 
and  plays  that  had  come  down  from  generation  to 
generation  and  were  given  on  special  occasions  like 
this.  When  there  came  a  pause  in  the  festivities, 
Friend  William  himself  stepped  Into  the  open  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  and  danced  more  nimblv  and 
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gracefully  than  any  of  them  I     After  that,  whatever 
Onas  did  the  red  men  were  prepared  to  like. 

When  Cicely  was  an  old  lady  she  told  her  grand- 
children how  she  saw  William  Penn  dance  at  the  feasf 
that  was  given  to  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  in  No- 
vember, 1682.  At  that  time  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  hardly  begun,  and  for  the  first  year  or  two  the 
people  who  came  to  live  there  had  to  live  in  dugouts 
along  the  river  bank,  but  three  years  later  there  were 
more  than  six  hundred  houses,  some  brick  and  some 
wood,  and  almost  all  with  brick  chimneys.  After 
a  while  Thomas  Springett  moved  Into  the  city,  keeping 
his  farm  for  a  country  house,  and  they  lived  on  Sassa- 
fras Street,  afterward  called  Race  Street,  and  had  not 
only  a  garden  but  an  orchard  behind  their  house,  as 
everybody  did  who  cared  to.  Not  only  were  the  streets 
planted  with  shade  trees,  but  there  were  squares  laid 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  so  that  the  people 
might  have  room  for  pleasant  walks  and  games  out 
of  doors.  Most  of  the  people  who  came  to  live  there 
liked  it  so  well  that  they  never  cared  to  go  away,  and 
besides  the  Quakers  it  had  many  other  kinds  of  people 
— German,  Welsh,  Swedish,  French,  seafaring  men, 
mechanics,  and  people  from  other  colonies.  In  Phila- 
delphia men  could  have  any  religion  they  liked;  they 
were  free. 


HARVEST  SONG 

God  made  the  ox,  but  man  made  the  plow. 
God  made  the  grass,  but  man  made  the  mow. 
God  made  wheat,  but  woman  made  bread. 
God  made  flax,  but  woman  spun  thread. 

God  made  the  dog  for  to  guard  the  sheep. 
God  made  the  pig  for  to  eat  and  to  sleep. 
God  made  the  cat  for  to  catch  rats  and  mice. 
God  made  a  little  lass  to  eat  summat  nice ! 
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XIV 

THE   SON   OF   THE    BEAR 

/^N  a  jutting  ledge  of  Chocorua  Mountain  lay  a 
^^  man  alone,  watching  something  far  below.  From 
his  dress  he  might  have  been  an  Indian.  Only  a  pair 
of  deep  blue  eyes  and  a  crop  of  slightly  curling  dark 
hair  showed  him  to  be  a  white  man.  When  he  spoke, 
although  he  spoke  to  himself,  he  used  the  Algonquin 
tongue. 

"That  white  man  is  not  a  hunter  or  a  trader  or  a 
woodcutter.  I  will  see  what  he  does  here  before  the 
Son  of  the  Bear  returns." 

He  went  down  over  the  rocks  as  sure-footedly  as  a 
deer,  and  met  the  traveler  hesitating  where  a  trail  led 
upward  and  eastward. 

This  newcomer  was  a  dark  man,  with  black  eyes 
and  hair,  not  tall  but  well  made,  carrying  his  heavy 
gun  with  the  ease  of  an  athlete.    He  was  first  to  speak. 

"Good  day  to  you,  friend.  Does  this  path  lead 
to  the  Saco  valley?" 

"Not  straight.  There's  a  shorter  way."  The  an- 
swer came  in  English,  but  slowly,  as  if  the  forest- 
dweller  were  translating  word  by  word  from  another 
language.     The  stranger  looked  puzzled. 

"But  you  are  an  Englishman!" 

"Nay — just  one  o'  John  Thomson's  bairns.  Who 
be  you?" 

"My  name  is  George  Burroughs.     It  seemed  to  me 
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that  God  might  have  need  of  a  man  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  His  wilderness.     Is  this  Indian  country?" 

"The  remnant  of  the  land  of  the  Penacooks.  Ye'd 
best  keep  wi'  me  just  now."  Adam  Thomson  meant 
to  know  more  of  the  stranger  before  he  parted  com- 
pany with  him. 

The  young  minister,  if  such  he  was,  kept  pace  with 
the  woodsman  without  apparent  fatigue,  though  evi- 
dently not  much  used  to  forest  travel.  The  province 
which  early  colonists  had  called  Maine  was  still  a 
debatable  country,  partly  claimed  by  France,  with  few 
settlers  except  along  the  coast  where  fishermen  had 
alighted.  It  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  same  rule 
as  the  older  colonies,  but  dissenters.  Church  of  Eng- 
land men,  even  Quakers,  tended  to  escape  eastward 
from  the  rigorous  goverrtment  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Moreover,  Charles  the  Second  himself  had  planted  a 
colony  at  Hampton,  mainly  Baptists  and  Separatists, 
with  a  mischievous  notion  of  worrying  the  orthodox 
Puritans.  The  Indians,  also,  were  disposed  to  migrate 
in  that  direction  rather  than  toward  the  dreaded  Mo- 
hawk country  to  the  west.  As  Burroughs  and  Thom- 
son halted  for  the  night  near  a  mountain  spring,  they 
could  see  to  the  northward  the  white  crests  of  lofty 
mountains  glittering  as  if  with  jewels. 

"The  Twinkling  Mountains  of  Aucocisco,"  said 
Burroughs,  musingly.  "An  old  book  of  voyages  in  the 
Harvard  library  tells  how  seamen  glimpsed  them  thirty 
miles  out  at  sea  and  believed  them  to  be  the  battlements 
of  enchanted  cities,  daunting,  terrible.  Can  they  be 
climbed?" 

Thomson,  kindling  a  fire  Indian  fashion,  smiled 
grimly.     "Darby  Field  did  it  thirty  years  ago,  and  I 
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wl'  him.     But  no  Injun  will  guide  ye.     They  dread 
those  heights." 

"Why?    Are  they  bewitched?" 

"They're  said  to  be  the  council  place  o'  the  spirits. 
When  the  great  Bashaba — old  Passaconaway — died, 
'twas  said  he  took  sledge  and  drove  a  team  o'  twenty 
ghost-wolves  right  over  hills  and  woods  to  that  place. 
Whether  'tis  true  or  not  he  went  to  heaven — if  there 
is  such  a  place." 

"You  think  there  is  not?" 

"White  man's  heaven  and  white  man's  hell  don't 
look  the  same  after  ye've  been  leevin'  with  the  Injuns 
half  your  life.  They  don't  take  their  releegion  cut 
and  dried." 

"No  man  should.  Faith  is  a  hving  belief — it  comes 
from  God.  The  church  cannot  give  it — or  take  it 
away." 

"Did  ye  no  say  ye  were  a  meenister?" 
"I  hope  to  be.     But  a  minister  must  be  a  man  first. 
You  came  here  very  young?" 

"Thirteen  I  was  when  me  and  my  mither  left  the 
settlements.  You've  more  muscle  than  most  men  o' 
your  build."  Thomson  shifted  the  subject,  with  a 
keen  glance  at  his  companion.  "Ye  move  like  an 
Injun." 

"I  have  used  every  day  certain  exercises  designed  to 
strengthen  the  muscles."  Burroughs  slipped  out  of  his 
heavy  coat  and  went  through  a  series  of  simple  evolu- 
tions. Thomson  watched,  curiously  and  approvingly. 
"Ye'd  make  a  fighter,"  he  said.  "But  that  would 
not  ha'  saved  ye  if  the  Son  o'  the  Bear  had  caught  ye 
where  ye  were."  He  set  forth  a  deftly  broiled  par- 
tridge on  a  piece  of  clean  birch-bark,  and  Burroughs 
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brought  out  of  his  wallet  some  hard  bread,  cheese, 
nuts,  and  apples. 

"Who  is  the  Son  of  the  Bear?"  the  young  minister 
asked  presently.     "I  know  little  of  Indians." 

*'  'Tis  a  title,  like.  Every  family  has  one.  The 
black  bear  is  the  sign  of  the  chief  o'  the  Penacooks. 
They  kept  out  o'  King  Philip's  War,  but  much  good 
that  did  'em  when  it  came  to  the  reckoning.  Kanca- 
maugus — the  Son  o'  the  Bear  that  now  is — has  been 
hating  the  white  men  since  he  was  a  lad  o'  ten.  He's 
seen  his  folk  crowded  off  their  land,  little  by  little,  just 
because  they  kept  their  treaties  and  kept  the  peace. 
Here  he  comes." 

A  tall  bronze  figure  emerged  soundlessly  from  the 
evergreens.  A  lithe,  sinewy  savage,  he  suggested  in 
his  deliberate  movements  a  lightning  quickness,  like 
that  of  a  rattlesnake.  He  and  Thomson  exchanged  a 
few  sentences  in  the  Indian  language,  evidently  an 
invitation  to  share  their  meal,  which  the  savage  re- 
fused. The  sun  was  going  down  in  a  welter  of  crim- 
son. The  Indian  watched  the  somber  hills  across  the 
valley  as  if  he  saw  visions.  Around  his  neck  and  middle 
he  wore  the  bands  of  wampum  that  showed  him  a 
chief,  but  the  tomahawk  in  his  belt  and  the  gun  that 
rested  by  his  side  were  both  of  the  best  European 
make. 

"He'll  never  listen  to  a  white  man's  preaching — not 
if  ye  were  another  Parson  Eliot,"  said  Thomson  dryly. 
"Nor  will  his  people." 

"Because  of  their  wrongs?"  asked  Burroughs  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"He  can  tell  ye — if  he  will,"  said  Thomson,  and 
when  in  response  to  some  terse  queries  in  Algonquin 
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the  Indian  spoke,   the  woodman  translated  the  gut- 
tural, quick-moving  speech  as  it  came. 

"We  profit  by  the  white  man's  lessons,"  said  the 
sachem,  his  face  like  a  bronze  cast  in  the  fading  light. 
"You  have  taught  us  ways  of  living  that  our  fathers 
never  knew.  You  shut  us  out  of  your  land;  therefore 
we  will  shut  you  out  of  ours.  You  give  us  powder, 
shot,  fire,  and  steel;  we  return  them.  A  gift  for  a 
gift,  white  man;  but  let  the  gifts  be  equal.  My  father 
Wonolancet  is  a  fool,  and  your  people  laugh  at  fools. 
When  we  tell  the  truth  you  laugh  at  us;  therefore  we 
will  lie,  as  you  lie.  Our  fathers  listened  to  your  pray- 
ing men  when  they  said,  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 
and  it  seemed  good  to  them,  for  even  so  did  our  wise 
men  teach  in  the  old  days.  We  gave  you  our  land, 
our  houses;  you  took  from  us  even  the  land  which  re- 
mained. You  gave  us  nothing  freely  but  fire-water, 
which  is  a  devil.  Now  shall  we  profit  by  your  teaching. 
Indian  faith  shall  be  the  white  man's  faith." 

"I  told  you  just  now,"  Thomson  put  in  swiftly,  in 
an  aside  to  Burroughs,  "the  Penacooks  never  took  part 
in  Philip's  war.  Some  of  the  Massachusetts  Injuns 
came  up  here  to  get  out  of  it.  Some  that  was  in  it 
fled  to  their  kin  among  the  Merrimac  villages  to  save 
their  lives.     Now  you  hear  what  happened." 

Kancamaugus  went  on,  in  a  tone  like  chilled  steel: 
"The  great  white  man  at  Cocheco,  Walderne,  received 
messengers  from  Boston — Syll  and  Hathorne,  Captain 
Frost  of  Kittery.  They  came  to  demand  the  Indians 
who  fought  under  Philip,  to  take  them  to  Boston  to  be 
punished.  Have  we  refused  to  give  up  evil-doers? 
You  know  we  have  not.  Even  in  the  beginning  when 
the  white  man's  ways  were  new  to  us,  and  one  of  your 
traders  was  killed  by  a  kinsman  of  my  grandfather  in 
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a  drunken  quarrel,  Passaconaway  gave  up  the  slayer  to 
your  Governor,  But  Walderne  did  not  ask  us  what 
we  would  do.  He  laid  a  trap.  He  invited  our  people 
to  come  to  a  great  muster,  the  white  man's  war-dance. 
I  smelt  falsehood  and  stayed  away,  but  many  foolish 
Indians  went — twice  ten  times  ten  of  the  Penacooks 
and  as  many  more  from  other  tribes,  their  kindred. 
The  white  men  bade  the  Indians  take  hold  of  the  drag- 
ropes  of  the  cannon  in  the  war-play,  and  to  do  this 
they  laid  aside  their  weapons.  The  cannon  went  off 
'by  accident'  and  killed  many.  Then  all  the  white  sol- 
diers closed  in  upon  the  Indians  and  took  them  prison- 
ers. Some  they  dismissed,  but  many  they  took,  and 
carried  them  to  Boston  to  die  or  to  be  sold  into 
slavery,  in  the  burning  islands  far  away  over  the  great 
water.  This  is  the  faith  of  white  men.  They  have 
blackened  our  faces,  they  have  brought  shame  upon 
our  hospitality,  they  have  led  us  to  betray  our  kindred. 
We  shall  know  how  to  keep  faith  with  them  hereafter." 

"Ye  see  now,"  said  Thomson  to  his  listener,  "why 
I  told  ye  not  to  go  into  the  Penacook  country  alone." 

"Tell  the  chief,"  Burroughs  spoke  out,  his  eyes  meet- 
ing the  snaky  black  eyes  of  Kancamaugus  without  fear, 
"that  had  he  buried  his  tomahawk  in  my  skull  none 
could  have  blamed  him.  Yet  tell  him  for  his  own 
sake  and  the  sake  of  his  people  to  keep  the  peace. 
His  people  cannot  conquer  the  white  man.  To  make 
war  will  only  stir  up  those  who  are  now  friendly  to 
join  against  the  Indians.  And  say  also  that  such  deeds 
as  he  has  spoken  of  are  not  the  work  of  the  white 
man's  God,  but  of  the  Devil  who  is  God's  enemy." 

Thomson  translated.  Kancamaugus  looked  search- 
ingly  at  the  young  minister.    "You  are  a  man,"  he  said 
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in  English,  "you  should  be  a  chief."  He  added  some- 
thing in  his  own  language  and  vanished  into  the  night. 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  Burroughs.  Thomson 
hesitated. 

"He  said  that  you  were  too  good  for  your  own 
people,  and  that  some  day  they  would  kill  you.  I 
don't  think  he  means  to  make  war  just  now,  but  the 
Injuns  '11  never  believe  in  any  white  man's  word  after 
this." 

Next  day  Thomson  guided  the  student  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Saco,  where  in  after  years  he  was  to  preach. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  endured 
for  more  than  two  decades. 

"Adam,"  said  Burroughs  one  day,  when  the  trapper 
had  dropped  in  at  the  rude  parsonage  in  Casco,  "you 
may  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  great  good,  through 
your  understanding  of  the  savages.  You  are  white 
and  can  talk  with  white  men,  and  you  are  as  nearly 
Indian  as  a  white  man  can  be." 

"Maybe,"  Thomson  admitted  briefly.  "What's  in 
your  mind  now,  pa'son?" 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  Albany?  Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  Indians  they  call  the  Five  Nations?" 

Thomson  nodded.  "Mohawks — Maquas  they  call 
'em  here.     I've  traded  there  now  and  again." 

"  'Tis  said  that  the  General  Court  will  send  am- 
bassadors to  the  Mohawks,  to  persuade  them  to  sweep 
down  upon  the  Eastern  Indians  and  destroy  them  root 
and  branch.  A  war  like  that  will  mean  fire  and  bullets 
and  scalping-knives  all  along  these  coast  settlements. 
We  shall  get  the  brunt  of  it,  here  at  Casco  Bay." 

Adam  Thomson  ground  out  a  fierce  phrase  between 
his  teeth.  "They  would  stir  up  those  murderous 
screeching  devils  against  our  Indians  to  clear  the  land 
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for  more  lumbermen!"  he  said  grimly.  "I'll  put  a 
spoke  in  that  wheel — if  I  have  to  warn  Kancamaugus !" 

He  left  the  house  on  silent  moccasined  feet  and  took 
his  way  toward  Albany.  It  was  months  before  Bur- 
roughs again  had  sight  of  him.  In  the  meantime  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1689  had  witnessed  ominous 
outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  Indians.  Sep- 
tember 2ist  saw  a  fierce  skirmish  in  Falmouth,  among 
the  oaks  known  generations  afterward  as  Deering's 
Woods,  and  Burroughs  fought  as  valiantly  as  the  best 
among  his  people.  The  Indians  drew  off  and  no  more 
was  heard  of  them,  but  later  came  the  news  of  the 
killing  of  Major  Walderne  at  Dover  and  the  sinister 
words  of  the  Indians  who  slew  him,  "Thus  we  cross 
out  our  account."  But  when  the  pumpkins  were  heaped 
like  gold  in  the  fields  and  the  Maine  settlers  were  mak- 
ing ready  for  Thanksgiving,  Thomson  came  again  and 
told  the  story  of  his  journey. 

He  had  arrived  at  Albany  in  August,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  September  Colonel  John  Pyncheon,  Major 
John  Savage,  and  Captain  Jonathan  Bull  came  from 
Boston  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois.  Three  or  four 
weeks  passed  In  waiting,  discussion,  and  evasion.  Fi- 
nally a  council  was  arranged,  at  which  the  Massachu- 
setts men  were  received  by  Tahajadoris,  a  Mohawk 
sachem.  Thomson,  who  was  present  at  the  council 
by  the  sachem's  desire,  thus  reported  it  to  the  minister. 

"They  call  that  kind  of  council  'the  renewing  of  the 
chain  of  covenant.'  Tahajadoris  made  a  speech  in  the 
beginning,  very  polite,  and  said  the  chain  was  not  iron 
that  would  rust  in  the  earth,  but  pure  silver.  He 
promised  quick  enough  to  help  their  white  brothers 
fight  the  French — they'd  do  that  anyway,  you  see : 
Iroquois  always  have  taken  the  part  of  the  English. 
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But  as  to  making  war  ag'in'  the  Eastern  Injuns,  he 
said  they  couldn't  very  well  do  that  because  the  Pena- 
cooks  hadn't  hurt  them.  To  be  sure  the  Boston  men 
said  the  Eastern  Injuns  were  ready  to  help  the  French; 
that  might  be  so,  but  the  Mohawks  couldn't  move  on 
that  information.  They  gave  a  couple  of  speech- 
belts  and  some  beaver  skins  to  the  Boston  men  to  re- 
member that  by.     So  then  I  felt  pretty  secure. 

"Well,  then,  after  the  council  broke  up  the  sachem 
sent  for  them  three  Boston  men  and  told  'em  privately 
that  he  was  going  to  send  spies  along  with  'em,  to 
make  ready  for  war  ag'in'  the  Penacooks — but  he 
didn't  give  'em  any  speech  belts  to  remember  that  by, 
and  I  guess  they  didn't  know  the  difference.  So  they 
come  along  home  feelin'  quite  content. 

"I  had  a  talk  with  Arent  Corlear,  that  they  love 
like  their  own  father,  and  he  told  me  the  Mohawks 
hadn't  any  intention  o'  comin'  over  here.  But  some 
news  o'  that  Boston  expedition  may  have  got  out  and 
stirred  up  Kancamaugus'  people.  If  there's  things 
you  don't  want  an  Indian  to  know,  the  safest  way  is 
not  to  do  'em." 


THE  SNOWSHOE  TRAIL 

The  last  lone  star  has  left  the  sk}^ 

The  ghost  of  a  moon  swings  low, 
The  tall  still  mountains  wait  for  the  hour 

When  the  winter  roses  blow. 
There  is  no  stir  and  there  is  no  sound 

In  all  the  drifted  world. 
The  bear  is  asleep  and  the  fox  in  his  hole, 

And  the  white  owl's  wings  are  furled. 

It  is  all  one  prairie  so  white  and  still 

Where  the  winds  have  forgotten  to  blow, 
And  only  the  weasel's  tiny  tracks 

Are  etched  in  the  spotless  snow, 
And  the  long  tree  shadows  are  blue  as  steel, 

And  the  trunks  are  as  black  as  night. 
And  the  racers  flit  through  the  sleeping  world 

Like  deer  in  frantic  flight. 

For  before  the  crust  that  bears  us  on 
Grows  rough,  and  the  drift-roads  fail 

We  are  oE  and  away  in  the  break  of  day 
Over  the  snowshoe  trail ! 
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XV 

DARK  ORCHARD 

^"T^HE  sunny  slopes  of  Deacon  Porter's  orchard  at 
-*•  Salem  Farms  were  fragrant  as  Eden  itself. 
Apple-fragrances  in  a  distracting  medley  came  on  every 
whiff  of  the  October  air.  There  were  sweetings  gold 
and  green,  crimson  sopsovines,  tanned  pippins,  Roxbury 
russets,  winter  apples  like  hard  red  stones,  and  little 
Nodheads,  with  rose-and-olive  stripes  like  Betty  Par- 
ris's  calico  gown — alluring  to  a  second  set  of  teeth. 
There  was  no  forbidden  fruit  here,  though  the  Nod- 
heads  often  had  worm-holes.  Perhaps  the  risk  of 
biting  into  a  worm  gave  a  greater  relish  to  the  two  or 
three  mouthfuls  on  the  unpuckered  side. 

Five  Httle  girls,  seated  cross-legged  under  a  tree 
whose  branches  brushed  the  grass,  were  sorting  and 
packing  their  apples.  Each  had  an  Indian  basket  of 
splints  dyed  in  red,  blue,  and  yellow  in  which  to  carry 
home  her  fruit.  To  Betty  Parris  and  Abigail  Wil- 
liams, the  minister's  daughter  and  niece,  apple  gather- 
ing was  all  new.  They  had  come  from  the  Barbadoes. 
Ann  Putnam  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Sergeant 
Thomas  Putnam,  and  Sarah  Carr  was  her  cousin. 
Ruth  Marston,  a  sturdy,  dark-eyed  child  from  Casco 
Bay  in  Maine,  was  visiting  at  Farmer  Porter's. 

"They  don't  have  apples  in  the  West  Indies,  do 
they,  Nabby?"  asked  Ann.  Abigail  shook  her  head; 
her  mouth  was  full. 

"They  have  a  many  other  fruits,"  she  explained 
when  she  could  speak,   "bananas,  and  mellions,  and 
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oranges,  and  coconuts,  and  avocadoes  and  zapotas  and 
zabricots.  Mammy  Tittaby  won't  eat  zabricots.  She 
says  they  came  from  the  devil's  garden." 

"She's  only  a  poor  blackamoor,"  said  Ann  primly. 
"Mr.  Mather  says  that  God  hath  planted  in  every 
place  what  is  good  for  His  children." 

"God  didn't  plant  apples  and  pears  and  quinces  for 
the  Injuns,"  said  Ruth  Marston.  "Folks  had  to  get 
along  with  punkin  at  first.  And  I  don't  believe  the 
devil's  got  any  garden." 

"Humph,"  Ann  retorted,  "I  guess  Mr.  Mather 
knows.     He's  a  minister,  and  he's  written  books." 

"I  don't  care  if  he  has,"  answered  Ruth,  unshaken, 
"if  you  think  choke-cherries  and  Injun  turnip  are 
planted  for  folks  to  eat,  you  try  it,  and  see." 

"Mammy  Tittaby's  father  was  an  Obi  man,"  said 
Betty  Parris. 

"What's  an  Obi  man?"  asked  little  Sarah  Carr 
fearfully. 

"He  made  charms,  and  darkies  from  all  the  slave- 
quarters  bought  them  of  him.  I  saw  Tittaby  work 
a  charm  once." 

"Oh,  what  was  it?"  asked  two  or  three  voices. 

"She  wanted  to  stop  a  man  she  didn't  like  from 
coming  around.  So  one  day  she  was  very  pleasant  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  bowl  of  rice  with  pimentoes  and 
asked  him  to  come  again.  But  when  he  went  out  she 
walked  close  behind,  and  spilled  red  pepper  in  his 
track;  and  then  she  swept  up  the  pepper  and  burned  it. 
He  never  came  again.     He. took  sick  and  he  di-ied!" 

Little  Sarah's  eyes  were  round  and  large.  Ann 
looked  wise.  Presently  she  said  in  a  lowered  tone, 
"Mercy  Lewis  that  lives  with  us  can  tell  awful  witch 
tales.      Once   her   grandfather  was   plowing   and  his 
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gear  broke.  He  mended  it  and  it  broke  again.  It 
broke  three  times.  There  was  a  bee  buzzing  around, 
and  when  it  flew  away  he  followed  it.  It  went  straight 
to  a  woman's  house  that  was  a  witch.  So  he  went  in, 
and  the  woman  was  sitting  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  with  her  mouth  open,  asleep.  When  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  he  said,  'If  you 
ever  do  that  again  I'll  turn  you  half  way  round  1'  " 

"Grandsir  Porter  told  me  once,"  Ruth  said,  polish- 
ing an  apple  on  her  checked  linen  gown,  "about  an  old 
crippled  man  that  lived  at  a  crossroads.  There  was 
a  house  up  the  hill  that  folks  said  was  haunted.  There 
used  to  be  lights  there  after  dark.  And  the  old  crip- 
pled man  told  the  blacksmith  if  he  had  his  legs  he 
would  go  up  and  see  what  was  there.  And  the  black- 
smith said,  'You  dars'n't,  but  if  you  dar'st  I'll  carry 
you.'  So  then  the  old  crippled  man  said  he'd  go,  and 
the  blacksmith  took  him  pick-a-back  and  they  started. 

"The  house  was  all  dark,  but  when  they  got  near 
they  heard  somebody  sharpening  a  knife,  and  then  the 
door  opened  and  somebody  called  out,  'Is  he  fat?' 

"Then  the  blacksmith  dropped  the  old  crippled  man 
and  yelled  'Fat  or  lean,  you  can  have  him,'  and  just 
legged  it  down  the  hill.  And  he  hadn't  got  half  way 
home  before  the  old  crippled  man  went  by  him  I 

"After  a  while  the  folks  found  out  there  had  been 
robbers  in  that  house,  and  one  had  gone  out  to  steal  a 
pig.  When  they  saw  the  blacksmith  coming  up  the 
hill  they  thought  it  was  the  other  robber  coming  back, 
and  they  got  ready  to  kill  the  pig,  and  asked  was  he 
fat.  And  if  the  blacksmith  and  the  old  crippled  man 
hadn't  been  so  frightened  they  would  have  found  out 
and  got  the  plunder  down  cellar." 

There  was  a  rather  disappointed  silence;  it  was  no 
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ghost  story  after  all.  "But,  they  is  witches,"  said 
Sarah  Carr,  "it's  in  the  Bible." 

"I  guess  you  wouldn't  go  through  Dark  Orchard 
alone  after  sundown,"  said  Ann  scornfully. 

"Huh!"  said  Ruth.     "I'd  just  as  lieves." 

"Where's  Dark  Orchard?"  asked  Betty,  shrinking. 

"Over  there  by  Hathorne's  Hill,  where  the  Injun 
pow-wows  used  to  be."  Ann's  black  eyes  dilated. 
"That's  where  the  Black  Man  goes  to  meet  the  witches. 
They  can  ride  through  the  air  on  a  broom,  or  a  stick, 
and  they  sign  their  names  in  a  red  book  he  gives  'em. 
Deacon  Sanderson's  got  a  book  all  about  the  devil's 
kingdom.  Folks  say  Sarah  Osburn's  a  witch — and 
Goody  Bishop — and  you  better  not  make  'em  angry  or 
they'll  turn  'emselves  into  cats  and " 

"Mistress  says  you're  to  come  home,"  said  a  voice, 
and  the  children  jumped.  A  girl  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen stood  looking  at  them. 

"Oh,  tell  us  a  witch  story,  Marcy!"  coaxed  Ann. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl  with  a  sidelong  glance 
at  Ruth  and  Sarah.     "You'd  tell  your  folk." 

"Oh,  no,  we  won't!"  said  a  chorus.  Mercy  coiled 
herself  down  on  the  grass  and  began : 

"A  meenister  was  on  a  journey,  and  he  saw  a  fine 
hoose  with  the  doors  and  windows  open,  but  nobody 
about.  When  he  reached  the  inn  they  told  him  there 
was  something  wrong  about  that  place.  He  said  he 
would  go  and  see  what  it  was,  and  in  spite  of  all  they 
could  say  he  went.  There  was  no  one  in  any  of  the 
rooms,  and  he  sat  down  ben  the  hoose  and  read  his 
Bible.  Then  the  door  opened  and  in  came  the  witches 
to  ask  him  to  supper.  So  then  they  took  him  down  in 
the  cellar,  and  there  was  a  table  spread  with  every 
sort  of  good  thing  to  eat  and  drink.     He  sat  down 
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at  the  table  and  said,  'In  the  name  o'  God,  whaur's 
the  salt?'  Then  there  was  a  great  stramash,  and  the 
lights  all  went  out  and  the  meenister  was  left  alone, 
and  he  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  away." 

"Did  they  turn  themselves  into  toads?"  asked 
Abigail. 

"Maybe,"  said  Merq^  mysteriously. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anybody  turn  'emselves  into 
toads?"  asked  Ruth,  incredulous. 

"N-o,"  said  Mercy.  "But  I  saw  something  else." 
She  paused  dramatically.  "Once  we  caught  some  mice 
in  a  trap,  and  we  thought  we  would  have  some  sport, 
so  we  boiled  some  water  and  let  one  out  into  the  kettle, 
and  droondit  the  wee  moosie.  But  when  we  heated  a 
loggerhead  red  hot  and  went  to  burn  the  ithers  they 
all  went  up  the  chimley  in  one  flash  o'  fire  and  sulphur !" 

Ruth  picked  up  her  basket  and  started  for  the  house, 
looking  rather  disgusted.  The  others,  keeping  close 
to  Mercy  in  the  shadows,  took  the  road  to  the  village. 

"Grandsir,"  Ruth  said  that  evening,  sitting  on  her 
cricket  by  Deacon  Porter  as  he  cracked  butternuts  for 
her  to  pick  out,  "did  anybody  ever  see  the  devil?" 

The  deacon  looked  down  at  her  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  clear,  keen  old  blue  eyes. 

"People  sometimes  let  their  mean  feelin's  pile  up," 
said  he,  "and  lay  the  blame  on  the  devil.  He  ain't 
always  as  black  as  he  is  painted." 

"Well,"  said  Ruth,  working  deftly  to  get  a  "saddle- 
bag" out  without  breaking,  "Ann  Putnam  said  she 
dreamed  about  him,  and  Minister  Parris  preached 
about  him  being  fearful  busy  in  this  town,  and  I  won- 
dered." 

The  deacon  and  his  wife  looked  at  each  other  and 
sighed.     "We're  none  of  us  as  good  as  we  might  be, 
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Ruthy,"  said  Grandma  Porter  gently,  "but  Satan  can't 
hurt  ye  if  ye  say  your  prayers  faithful."  And  she 
herself  went  to  tuck  Ruth  into  bed  a  little  later. 

"The  minister  thinks,"  said  the  Deacon,  hammering 
an  obstinate  nut,  "that  the  devil  has  got  into  the 
Nourse  neighborhood  because  the  parish  don't  cut  all 
his  wood  for  him.  But  with  his  Injun  man  there, 
seems  as  if  he  could  keep  himself  in  wood,  if  he  chose." 

"He's  been  expecting  more  than  the  parish  agreed 
to  give  him  all  along,"  said  Joseph  Putnam,  who  was 
spending  the  evening  at  the  farm  with  his  young  wife, 
the  Deacon's  granddaughter  Elizabeth.  "And  two- 
thirds  o'  the  rest  of  it  is  Thomas's  wife's  talk.  They'll 
say  anything  when  they  get  to  going.  They  talked 
Mr.  Burroughs  out  o'  town,  just  about." 

"Mr.  Burroughs  was  a  good  man,"  said  the  Deacon. 
"I  don't  know  what  they  would  ha'  done  at  Casco  in 
'76  when  the  Indians  attacked  them,  if  he  hadn't 
shepherded  them  together.  He  got  them  on  to  a 
point  where  they  could  build  a  barricado  with  stones, 
and  defend  themselves  till  help  reached  them." 

"He's  a  master  strong  man  in  his  arms,  for  all  he's 
small,"  said  Joseph  Putnam.  "I  remember  when  I 
was  a  boy  seeing  him  lift  a  pipe  o'  molasses,  enough 
for  two  men  to  handle.  He  could  hold  a  gun  out 
arm's  length,  without  any  stand  to  rest  it  on.  I  re- 
member Giles  Corey  asking  him  if  the  devil  was  in 
him — you  know  Giles's  way — and  Mr.  Burroughs  just 
laughed  and  said  he  used  to  exercise  his  muscle  when 
he  was  i'  college  at  Cambridge  and  made  himself 
strong  that  way." 

"If  I  was  Sergeant  Putnam's  wife,"  said  Grandma 
Porter,  sitting  down  to  card  some  wool,  "I  wouldn't 
have  that  Marcy  Lewis  with  my  children.     She  was 
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in  Mr.  Burroughs's  family  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
she  lied  so  that  he  gave  her  one  good  beating.  She 
can  talk  smooth  and  respectful  enough  now — and  the 
Lord  can  change  her  heart,  to  be  sure,"  the  good 
woman  added. 

Ruth  had  an  errand  at  Deacon  Ingersoll's  the  next 
day,  and  for  all  her  bold  spirit  she  remembered  the 
stories  of  witch-revels  in  Dark  Orchard.  And — yes — 
there  was  a  bonfire  among  the  rocks,  and  dark  forms 
moving  around  it.  Ruth  hesitated  a  moment,  then  re- 
membered what  their  minister  had  once  told  the  chil- 
dren at  Casco,  "If  there's  a  thing  you're  afraid  of, 
meet  it  face  to  face."  She  set  her  lips  and  went  on — 
and  then  flew  toward  the  bonfire  and  snatched  a  mewing 
black  kitten  from  the  group  of  lads  standing  about. 
The  little  thing  trembled  and  clung  to  her. 

"You  wicked  boys!"  she  cried.  "You  dare  touch 
her  again !" 

"The  Bible  says  to  burn  witches,"  said  John  Sander- 
son sulkily.  "  'Tis  a  witch  cat.  It  run  out  o'  Goody 
Bishop's  red  cloak  there — belike  'tis  the  witch  herself." 

But  Ruth  was  too  angry  now  to  be  frightened. 

"The  Bible  don't,  no  such  thing  I"  she  retorted. 
"If  big  boys  like  you  are  afraid  of  a  kitten  you  better 
go  home  and  ask  your  mothers  to  put  you  to  sleep  in 
the  trundle  bed  so  you  won't  wake  up  and  cry  I" 

Joseph  Putnam  came  striding  through  the  woods, 
his  axe  on  his  shoulder.  "Hey  there,  lads!"  he  called, 
"no  burn-fires  there — you'll  be  setting  the  woods  afire. 
Got  a  new  cat,  Ruthy?" 

"Oh,  Cousin  Jo!"  cried  Ruth  eagerly,  and  poured 
out  the  story  of  the  cat's  narrow  escape  from  death 
at  the  stake.  The  young  man  surveyed  the  boys,  who 
looked   exceedingly   crestfallen   under   his   stern   eye. 
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"Boys,"  he  said,  all  the  banter  gone  from  his  voice, 
'Tm  ashamed  of  ye!  If  I  ever  hear  of  one  of  ye 
tormentin'  dumb  creatures  like  that  again  I'll  pack  ye 
straight  to  Deacon  Ingersoll.  He'll  take  ye  over  his 
checkered  apern,  you'll  see.  And  If  your  fathers  are 
the  right-thinking  sort  you'll  get  another  whalin'  at 
home  besides.     Now,  scoot!" 

He  kicked  the  brands  of  the  fire  apart  and  stamped 
it  out,  and  escorted  Ruth  and  the  kitten  home. 

But  something  uncanny  seemed  certainly  to  be 
abroad  that  winter,  In  Salem  Farms.  Massachusetts 
had  lost  her  charter.  Increase  Mather  was  away  in 
England.  Indian  warfare  loomed  as  a  dread  specter 
on  the  horizon.  It  was  said  that  a  garrison  on  Cape 
Ann  had  been  beleaguered  by  a  ghostly  troop  of 
Frenchmen.  Neighborhood  feuds  rankled  and  fes- 
tered until  suspicion,  credulity,  and  bitterness  were 
everywhere.  In  the  kitchen  of  the  parsonage  at  Salem 
Farms  a  little  group  of  children  and  older  girls  spent 
long  evenings  hearing  West  Indian  voudou  lore  and 
the  weird  witch  stories  of  the  old  country.  No  one 
had  ever  questioned  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  The 
law  enacted  In  the  reign  of  King  James,  making  It 
a  capital  crime,  was  still  in  force  in  Britain  and  her 
colonies;  and  similar  laws  were  on  the  statute  books 
of  all  the  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  hundreds  had  been  hanged, 
drowned,  and  burned  alive  as  witches  In  Britain,  thou- 
sands on  the  Continent;  but  thus  far  there  had  been 
no  general  witch-hunting  in  America.  Now  one  began 
to  hear  of  witchcraft  here  and  there. 

Ruth  Marston  was  not  a  frequent  guest  at  the  gath- 
erings where  Mammy  TIttaby  told  strange  things  of 
Obeah  magic,  and  Mercy  l-ewls  drove  the  children  into 
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ecstasies  of  terror  and  fearful  delight  with  her  wild 
tales.  It  was  more  to  Ruth's  taste  to  run  on  snow- 
shoes  over  the  hills  when  Grandsir  Porter  went  log- 
ging, or  to  shell  corn,  knit  socks,  scour  pewter,  or 
tend  her  rag  baby  In  the  old  cradle. 

"They  can  scare  'emselves  Into  fits  all  they  want  to, 
Ruthy,"  said  Deacon  Israel  Porter.  "You're  my  girl, 
you  be." 

In  February,  like  a  hurricane,  a  panic  of  superstition 
swept  over  Salem.  First  Betty  Parris  and  Abigail 
Winiams,  then  Mercy  Lewis,  Ann  Putnam,  Mary 
Warren,  and  Mary  Walcott  in  turn,  were  taken  ill 
with  a  disease  the  like  of  which  the  doctor  had  never 
seen.  They  became  In  turn  senseless,  delirious,  dis- 
tracted; they  barked,  mewed,  crept  on  all  fours,  hid 
in  dark  holes,  and  stiffened  suddenly  into  trance-like 
immobility.  The  doctor  had  heard  of  a  similar  case 
in  Boston,  and  finally  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  the 
children  were  bewitched.  Asked  to  tell  who  had  be- 
witched them,  they  accused  two  old  women  of  the 
neighborhood,  then  other  persons. 

Mr.  Parris  remembered  queer  cases  of  Obeah  magic 
told  of  In  the  Barbadoes.  He  questioned  TIttaby, 
whose  husband,  John  Indian,  declared  that  his  woman 
had  learned  witchcraft  from  her  "old  miss."  TIttaby 
at  first  denied  having  anything  to  do  with  the  strange 
epidemic,  but  when  her  master  beat  her  to  make  her 
confess  she  admitted  that  she  had  bewitched  the  chil- 
dren, at  the  bidding  of  two  white  women  who  were 
witches. 

"I  did  not  want  to  hurt  Betty,  I  loved  Betty,"  wailed 
the  little  brown  woman.      "It  was  Sarah  Good  and 
Sarah  Osburn;  they  goes  to  the  black  man,  marsa." 
Even  after  this  terrifying  revelation,  if  the  farmers 
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of  Salem  Farms  had  been  allowed  to  handle  the  delu- 
sion as  they  did  other  affairs  of  their  simple  lives,  it 
might  have  died  out.  But  one  of  the  deacons  had  a 
book,  which  Mr.  Parris  borrowed,  describing  the 
workings  of  Satan's  kingdom,  whose  secret  agents 
witches  were;  and  in  the  face  of  this  testimony  of 
learned  men  the  common  folk  hesitated  to  speak  their 
minds.  Still  there  were  some  independent  souls  who 
did  so. 

"If  I  had  the  say,"  said  John  Proctor  gruffly,  "I'd. 
have  the  little  hussies  well  whipped."  It  was  not  long 
before  all  the  Proctors  were  accused  of  being  in  league 
with  the  witches,  and  taken  to  Salem  jail.  Martha 
Corey,  wife  of  old  Giles  Corey,  laughed  at  the  whole 
thing,  and  she  was  accused.  By  that  time  the  case  was 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people.  A  special  court  of 
magistrates  came  from  Boston  to  try  the  witches.  The 
wild  actions  of  the  "afflicted  children"  were  looked 
upon  with  deep  and  horrified  anxiety.  Abigail  Wil- 
liams testified  that  she  had  been  to  a  witch  meeting 
in  Dark  Orchard.  When  Rebecca  Nourse,  a  matron 
of  more  than  seventy  years  of  blameless  goodness,  was 
accused.  Deacon  Porter  made  a  stand.  He  headed 
a  petition  signed  by  almost  the  whole  neighborhood, 
expressing  belief  in  her  innocence.  It  was  useless. 
George  Burroughs,  who  had  formerly  preached  at 
Salem,  was  accused  of  killing  his  own  and  other  men's 
wives  by  sorcery,  and  was  brought  from  Maine.  The 
scared  constables  believed  that  a  tremendous  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  through  which  they  rode  was 
raised  by  the  dark,  silent,  little  man,  and  the  wood- 
land road  was  always  afterward  called  "the  Witch's 
Trot." 

Ruth,  who  had  been  one  of  the  children  saved  from 
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the  Indians  by  the  bravery  and  almost  superhuman 
strength  of  the  minister,  asked  in  her  love  and  her 
woe  why  God  let  him  be  hanged. 

"I  can't  tell  ye,  Ruthy,"  said  Israel  Porter  sadly. 
"I'm  an  old  man  and  I've  seen  trouble,  but  never 
naught  like  this.  But  every  one  o'  those  they've  tried 
and  hanged  could  ha'  gone  free  if  they'd  said  they 
was  guilty,  and  they  wouldn't  lie  to  save  their  lives. 
Don't  ye  forget  that,  Ruthy  girl." 

Joseph  Putnam  said  openly  that  if  the  witch-finders 
meddled  with  him  somebody  would  be  shot.  He  kept 
a  loaded  gun  within  reach  and  a  horse  saddled  night 
and  day  in  his  stable,  for  six  long  months.  It  was  a 
bold  stand  for  a  man  scarcely  twenty-one,  but  he  was 
not  molested.  On  May  14,  1693,  he  and  Elizabeth 
and  their  baby  daughter  rode  up  to  Deacon  Porter's 
with  the  great  news  that  Governor  Phipps  had  freed 
all  the  accused.     The  Salem  witch-hunt  was  over. 


INCANTATIONS 

When  the  dancers  in  the  maze 
Trod  in  prehistoric  days, 
Threaded  in  and  out  the  line, 
Waiting  for  the  fatal  sign, 
Singling  out  the  luckless  one 
Immolated  to  the  Sun, 
This  the  song  they  made  to  fit 
The  task  of  choosing  who  was  It! 

Eena,  meena,  mona,  mi. 
Butter,  lever,  bona,  stri. 
Hair,  bit,  broff,  nack. 
Hacker,  wacker,  wee,  wo,  wack! 

Ravens  poised  in  cold  blue  air 
Watched  the  dancers  circling  there, 
Wondered  why  men  acted  so, 
Watched  the  Beltane  fires  aglow, 
Saw  the  round  uncanny  plot 
Where  they  cast  the  fateful  lot, 
Heard  them  as  they  went  about 
Singing  rhymes  of  counting-out! 

Intra,  mintra,  cutra  corn, 
Apple  seed  and  apple  thorn, 
Wire,  brier,  limber  lock. 
Five  geese  in  a  flock 
Sit  and  sing,  round  a  spring — 
O-U-T,  Out! 

In  that  long-forgotten  time 
Everything  was  done  to  rhyme, 
160 
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We  are  so  much  wiser  now 

We  can  tell  exactly  how 

Good  things  come  and  ill  things  go. 

Yet  for  all  we  hear  and  know 

Life  goes  on  as  once  it  did 

When  they  built  the  Pyramid! 

Ekken,  akaisi,  you  kaiman, 
Fillisin,  folksy,  Nicolas,  Jan, 
Kivi,  kavi,  Irishman, 
Stini,  stany,  buck! 


XVI 

THE  PATROON's  CELLAR 

TN  the  edge  of  the  woods  above  the  Palisades,  one 
■^  golden  autumn  day,  three  boys  were  lounging,  look- 
ing over  at  the  Philipse  manor-house.  Louis  Mon- 
tanye  was  dark,  thin  and  restless,  Peter  Wesel  tow- 
headed  and  placid,  Arent  Stevenson  square  set  and 
black-eyed.     It  was  fine  weather  for  air  castles. 

"If  we  could  take  a  pirate  red-handed  we'd  get  a 
reward  from  the  Governor,"  mused  Louis. 

"Take  one,"  jeered  Arent.  "Yes,  you  could  come 
right  up  to  him  and  tie  his  hands  and  he'd  go  along, 
as  quiet  as  a  sheep.  When  you  catch  a  pirate  you  be 
sure  to  carry  a  broom." 

"What  for?"  asked  Louis  unguardedly. 

"So's  to  sweep  up  what's  left  for  your  funeral,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Boys,"  said  a  voice  behind  them,  before  Louis 
could  get  a  good  hold.  They  all  jumped  like  rabbits. 
A  tall  man  in  a  green  broadcloth  riding  coat  and  high 
boots  was  looking  down  at  them  with  a  half-amused, 
half-thoughtful  expression.  "Are  you  really  primed 
for  pirate-hunting?     If  so,  I  have  work  for  you." 

They  looked  dumbfounded.  Arent  asked  warily, 
"What?" 

"You  probably  know,"  said  the  man,  dropping  on 
the  short  dry  grass  beside  them,  "that  the  patroon 
yonder,  Frederick  Philipse,  has  great  wealth  hidden  in 
his  cellars." 
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"They  say  there's  iron-bound  chests  full  of 
doubloons  and  moidores  and  pieces  of  eight,"  Louis 
spoke  up,  "and  casks  and  bales  of  merchandise  enough 
to  load  a  ship." 

"There's  one  cellar  that  nobody  knows  what's  in," 
said  Peter. 

"What  should  we  have  to  do  with  the  patroon's 
cellars?     He's  got  the  key,"  said  Arent,  unmoved. 

"It  is  a  tempting  bait  for  a  pirate,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"Fiddle,"  said  Arent. 

"You  think  I  am  jesting?"  said  the  man,  coolly. 
"Give  me  your  attention  for  a  little.  I  am  one  of  two 
agents  of  the  Governor  lodging  at  the  ordinary.  Gov- 
ernor Bellomont  is  determined  that  pirates  shall  no 
longer  make  free  with  this  coast.  If  they  are  so  bold 
as  to  venture  in  here  on  the  scent  of  Heer  PhiUpse's 
treasure  we  can  capture  them.  We  have  had  word 
that  a  pirate  sloop  is  in  the  neighborhood  and  will 
come  up  the  river  early  to-morrow  morning.  On  re- 
ceiving word  of  its  appearance  we,  upon  our  swift 
horses,  can  ride  forth  and  signal  to  the  King's  ships 
waiting  to  seize  the  freebooters.  If  you  three  will 
join  in  our  plan  you  shall  have  your  share  of  the 
booty." 

"What  should  we  have  to  do,  sir?"  asked  Louis 
eagerly. 

The  stranger  surveyed  the  three  serious  young  faces. 

"Only  to  remain  in  hiding  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nepperhan  yonder  until  the  pirates  appear,  then  slip 
away  and  knock  at  the  door  of  the  ordinary  and  ask 
for  us.  You  may  wonder" — this  was  exactly  what 
Arent  was  thinking — "why  we  do  not  ourselves  keep 
watch,    or   assign   this   duty   to   the   servants   of   the 
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patroon.  This  might  defeat  the  whole  plan.  We 
must  be  where  we  can  mount  and  set  forth  instantly, 
and  we  are  not  sure  of  the  servants.  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  pirates  have  confederates.  I  have 
heard  of  you  three  as  lads  with  wit  and  courage. 
Will  you  dare  this?" 

It  was  a  great  adventure.  Arent  glanced  at  the 
other  two,  and  nodded.     "We'll  be  there." 

"My  name  is  Captain  Kidd,"  the  stranger  added. 
"Now,  not  a  word  of  this  even  to  your  parents." 

He  unhobbled  his  grazing  horse  and  rode  away. 
The  boys  looked  at  one  another. 

"We  couldn't  tell  them  at  home,"  said  Peter,  "they 
wouldn't  let  us  go." 

"You  two  get  leave  to  stay  with  me  to-night,"  said 
Arent.  "Say  we're  going  off  early  to  get  kiskitomas 
nuts,  and  bring  a  snack  for  lunch.  We'll  get  out  of 
the  stable  window  about  midnight." 

"Suppose  we  get  caught?"  asked  Peter  cautiously. 

"Have  we  ever  been  caught  yet?"  queried  Arent. 
"Don't  you  worry." 

At  about  this  time  Kidd,  riding  homeward  with 
another  English  officer,  observed,  "I've  set  three  Dutch' 
urchins  to  watch  old  Philipse's  cellar  to-night  in  case 
they  try  anything  on.  The  younkers  may  not  have 
the  spunk  for  it,  but  if  they  do,  we  can  get  the  old 
rascal  red-handed."  The  two  laughed,  put  spurs  to 
their  horses,  and  clattered  into  the  tavern  yard. 

It  was  very  dark  that  night.  As  the  boys  went 
stealing  through  the  orchard  of  the  Philipse  manor  it 
was  as  still  as  the  grave.  They  had  heard  of  the 
underground  passage  from  the  furthermost  cellar  to 
the  little  swift  Nepperhan,  which  ran  down  to  the 
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Hudson  just  there.  A  sloop  could  come  right  up  un- 
der the  bank,  almost  to  the  door. 

The  wait  was  a  long  one.  Twice  Peter  fell  asleep, 
rousing  his  nodding  friends  by  loud  snores.  At  last, 
as  the  chill  of  the  early  wind  crept  into  their  bones, 
a  great  sail  blotted  out  the  stars,  and  they  heard  the 
soft  splash  of  an  anchor,  and  the  rattle  of  a  boat 
being  launched.  The  boys  hugged  the  ground  in 
terror. 

"Plague  take  it,"  whispered  Louis,  "they're  so  close 
we  can't  move.     They'll  hear  us  and  kill  us." 

"Keep  quiet  then,"  whispered  Arent,  savagely,  in 
his  ear. 

They  heard  one  man  say  in  a  low  tone, 

"Have  a  care  of  those  chests — they're  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.     That's  tay." 

A  torch  flashed  out,  then  another,  and  lit  the  bank, 
the  wharf,  and  the  cellar  door.  But  this  door  was 
open,  and  in  it  stood  old  Frederick  Philipse  himself. 
The  men  were  not  removing  goods  from  the  cellars. 
They  were  unloading  and  storing  them  away.  Arent 
turned  cold  with  a  horrid  suspicion.  If  Kidd  had 
hoaxed  them 

The  men  might  be  pirates  all  the  same.  The  patroon 
was  said  to  have  dealings  with  the  buccaneers  occa- 
sionally. In  fact,  if  they  were  not,  why  were  they 
doing  this  thing  so  secretly,  between  midnight  and 
morning? 

Suddenly  Louis  gave  a  tremendous  sneeze. 

Two  of  the  men  leaped  instantly  toward  the  hiding 
place  and  two  small  figures  fled  madly  from  pursuit. 
Arent,  who  was  nearest  the  river,  slid  over  the  bank 
and  swam  for  dear  life.  When  he  came  up  to  get  his 
breath  he  bumped  against  something  bobbing  quietly 
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along  in  the  water  beside  his  head.  It  was  one  of  the 
chests  said  to  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

He  was  out  of  sight  of  the  lights  at  the  manor, 
and  he  towed  the  chest  ashore  and  hid  it  in  an  old 
cellar  overgrown  with  bushes.  Then  he  ran  home, 
wrung  out  his  wet  clothes,  crawled  into  bed  and  went 
to  sleep.  He  did  not  even  wake  when  Peter  and  Louis 
slunk  in  through  the  window  and  followed  his  example. 

"Well,  we  got  away,"  said  Louis,  crossly,  as  the 
three  dragged  themselves  out  in  the  early  morning  for 
their  nutting  expedition,  "and  that's  all  we  did  get." 

"Not  quite,"  said  Arent. 

"Why?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  wait  and  see." 

"That  Captain  Kidd  played  a  game  on  us,"  said 
Peter,  soberly. 

"Just  found  that  out?"  sniffed  Louis. 

"Well,  but  they  were  putting  stuff  into  the  patroon's 
cellars  on  the  quiet,  so  as  not  to  have  to  pay  duty. 
Suppose  the  old  fellow  had  caught  us!" 

"He'd  ha'  thought  we  were  hooking  his  apples," 
said  Arent  grimly.  "I'd  rather  he  did  than  that  he'd 
think  we  were  spying  on  him.  Don't  you  ever  tell, 
you  fellows,  how  that  Englishman  fooled  us!  But 
now  look  here.  This  was  in  the  water  and  I  hauled 
it  in  here  and  hid  it." 

Crouched  under  the  bushes  they  inspected  the 
chest.  It  was  oddly  decorated  with  heathenish-looking 
figures  in  lacquer.  Arent  pried  the  lid  with  his  knife, 
carefully,  for  fear  of  Injuring  the  treasure.  The  lid 
came  off. 

The  box  was  filled  with  withered  leaves. 

"If  it  had  been  gold  it  wouldn't  ha'  floated,"  said 
Peter. 
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"They  said  it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold,"  said 
Arent  doggedly.     "They  said  it  was  tay." 

"What  is  tay,  anyway?"  asked  Louis.  Nobody 
answered. 

Nothing  further  appeared,  though  they  poked  sticks 
and  knives  down  into  the  contents  of  the  box  to  see 
if  anything  could  be  packed  among  the  rubbish.  Louis 
finally  suggested,  cringing, 

"They  say — witches — can  turn  gold  into  dry 
leaves." 

"Pirates  ain't  witches,"  said  Arent.  "It  smells  like 
spice.    Pd  like  to  know  what  tay  is." 

The  chest  was  lined  with  thin  sheets  of  lead,  which 
made  it  water-tight,  but  was  not  heavy.  The  whole 
might  have  weighed  eighty  pounds.  They  poked  it 
back  among  the  stones  and  left  it.  Later  they  would 
come  back  and  take  it  away,  when  they  had  discovered 
its  nature. 

But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ask  questions  about  a 
mysterious  article  when  one  is  not  supposed  to  be 
aware  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  Neither  the  baker 
among  his  spices  nor  the  dyer  among  his  herbs  had 
anything  like  it.  That  afternoon  Arent's  grandmother 
came  to  visit  his  mother.  Her  husband  had  been  a 
skipper  in  the  old  days  of  the  Company,  and  she  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  new  English  governor  had  had 
a  party  and  served  his  guests  with  tay. 

"What's  tay?"  asked  Arent  innocently. 

"A  dried  herb  from  Cathay,  that  the  China  folk 
make  into  broth,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  'Tis  much 
in  favor  in  London,  I  hear,  among  people  of  fashion. 
They  pay  five  sovereigns  a  pound  for  it.  Such  a 
foolishness!" 

Five  sovereigns  a  pound!     No  wonder  the  chests 
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are  said  to  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold!  The  boys 
could  not  sell  their  flotsam  without  having  to  answer 
inconvenient  questions,  but  at  least  they  could  enjoy 
it  themselves.  They  spent  what  pocket  money  they 
had  among  them  for  olykoeks  and  sugar  cookies  from 
the  baker,  and  carried  the  precious  chest  up  to  their 
favorite  haunt  above  the  village.  Here  it  could  be  hid- 
den among  great  rocks,  and  there  was  a  natural  fire- 
place to  cook  it.  Peter  had  a  brass  saucepan,  and  the 
others  brought  porringers  and  spoons  of  wood.  They 
filled  the  saucepan  with  water  on  the  way,  started  a  fire, 
set  the  saucepan  over  it  and  ladled  in  all  the  tay  it 
would  hold  to  make  a  rich  stew.  They  had  often 
cooked  on  that  hearth,  but  never  before  a  brew  worth 
five  sovereigns  a  pound.  It  was  princely  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams. 

They  put  the  cover  on  and  left  it  to  boil  while  they 
went  to  look  for  fox  grapes,  of  which  they  found 
plenty.  They  were  getting  hungry  by  that  time,  and 
ate  some  of  the  grapes  on  the  way  back.  The  tay, 
when  they  took  off  the  lid  and  stirred  It,  looked  rather 
queer.  The  leaves  had  swelled  until  the  mass  was 
almost  solid  and  what  there  was  of  the  broth  was 
nearly  as  black  as  ink.  The  tay  did  not  seem  to  melt 
away  at  all,  but  the  smell  was  rather  inviting. 

They  decided  not  to  wait  any  longer.  Arent  ladled 
out  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  with  a  free  hand. 

"There's  enough  for  two  bowlfuls  all  around,"  said 
Peter,  with  satisfaction. 

"If  you  can't  eat  all  yours  give  it  to  me,"  said 
Louis. 

"Pooh!"  said  Peter.  "I  can  eat  as  much  as  you, 
any  day." 

The  broth,  when  it  had  cooled  a  little,  was  fairly 
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agreeable,  but  the  leaves  were  a  fearful  dose.  Nobody 
was  willing  to  be  the  first  to  give  in,  but  they  all  tried 
to  get  as  much  of  the  liquid  and  as  little  of  the  herb 
as  possible.  But  at  last  they  had  to  leave  off  even 
pretending  to  eat  all  there  was  in  the  porringers.  The 
remainder  was  staining  the  saucepan  dark. 

"Phewl"  said  Peter,  *'it's  bitter  as  wormwood!" 

"It  tastes  as  if  it  was  meant  to  be  smoked  in  a 
pipe,"  muttered  Arent,  with  a  sad  recollection  of  the 
time  that  he  tried  to  chew  tobacco,  when  he  was  five 
years  old. 

"I  wonder  if  it's — poison?"  suggested  Louis  faintly. 
They  sat  silent,  unhappily  gazing  at  their  porringers 
and  each  other.  Each  was  conscious  of  a  disagreeable 
giddiness  and  trembling,  and  alternate  sweating  and 
shivering.  It  was  some  time  before  they  mustered  up 
energy  to  start  for  home.  The  cooked  tay  was 
dumped  into  a  hole,  and  Peter  looked  ruefully  at  the 
discolored  saucepan. 

"My  mother  will  have  a  word  to  say  about  that," 
said  he. 

The  tea  was  in  fact  of  a  very  choice  variety,  grown 
for  the  use  of  Chinese  mandarins,  but  not  meant  to 
be  used  until  it  was  a  year  old.  It  had  been  taken 
from  an  East  Indian  merchantman  bound  for  London, 
by  a  pirate  captain  who  had  stored  his  plunder  in 
Madagascar,  the  headquarters  of  pirate  crews  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Here  one  of  Frederick  Philipse's  mer- 
chant ships  had  stopped  to  refit  and  to  dispose  of  her 
lading  of  grain,  molasses,  rum,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
The  captain  got  so  good  a  price,  partly  in  gold  and 
partly  in  merchandise,  that  he  came  directly  back  to 
New  York  without  going  on  to  the  Oriental  ports; 
and  in  his  cargo  were  these  chests  of  tea.     Off  the 
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Jersey  coast  a  cruiser  met  him  with  the  news  that  the 
new  Governor  of  the  province,  Lord  Bellomont,  was 
determined  to  clear  all  contraband  goods  out  of  his 
colony  and  hang  all  pirates.  To  save  trouble  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  land  the  goods  by  night. 

On  their  way  home,  the  boys  met  old  Candace.  She 
was  a  slave  at  Philipse  Manor  and  always  declared 
that  she  had  been  born  an  African  princess.  She  was 
a  famous  nurse,  and  said  to  know  something  of  the 
black  art.     Arent  stopped. 

"Aunty  Candace,"  he  said,  "what's  good  for 
poison?" 

"What  kind  o'  poison?"  asked  the  old  woman,  her 
black  beady  eyes  running  over  their  white  faces  and 
shaky  limbs.    "What  you  been  eating?" 

"Tay,"  said  Arent. 

The  old  Negress  leaned  on  her  stick  and  shook  her 
head  gruesomely.  "Stolen,"  she  said,  "st-olen  goods. 
Dat's  what  all  you,  boy.  Conjure  signs  on  de  box 
you  st-o-l-e.  Poison  de  thief.  You  keep  dat  plunder 
you  grow  worse  and  worse  you  die!" 

Arent  gave  a  gulp.  "We  will  take  it  back,"  he  said. 
"Come  on,  fellows." 

Old  Candace  stood  looking  after  the  three  small 
figures  as  they  tolled  back  up  the  hill.  "Dat's  whar 
Marse  Flypsen's  other  chist  of  tay  went,"  she  said 
nodding.  "Dat's  whar.  Boiled  it  like  greens,  made 
'em  sick.     Hee!" 

The  patroon  was  seated  on  his  brick-floored  stoop 
when  old  Candace  reached  the  house,  but  after  a  short 
conversation  with  her  he  rose  and  went  Into  his 
wainscoted  hall  to  finish  his  smoke.  A  little  while 
later,  Quamany,  his  Negro  major-domo,  impressive  in 
red  coat  and  yellow  breeches  and  powdered  wig,  ush- 
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ered  in  three  boys,  two  of  whom  were  carrying  a  chest 
of  tea.  Arent  marched  directly  up  to  the  old 
merchant. 

"Mynheer,"  he  said  in  Dutch,  "this  belongs  to  you." 

The  patroon's  old  gray  eyes  took  in  the  group. 

"You  are  —  perhaps  —  the  lads  who  were  in  my 
orchard  one  night?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  mynheer." 

"How  did  you  come  to  be  there?" 

Arent  told  the  story. 

"It  is  hard,  sometimes,  to  know  who  is  a  rascal  and 
who  is  not,"  he  said.  "Here  is  a  dubbeltje  for  you, 
for  saving  my  Flowery  Pekoe.  It  was  for  the  Gov- 
ernor.    Goo'bye." 

"We  got  off  easy,"  said  Louis  as  they  trotted  away. 
Quamany  watched  them  go,  with  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive grin.  They  never  heard  of  Captain  Kidd 
again  until  they  heard  of  his  being  employed  by  the 
English  to  catch  pirates,  and  being  hanged  for  a  pirate 
himself.  But  when  they  were  all  three  merchants  In 
New  York  and  met  at  Philip  Geraerdy's  for  coffee  now 
and  then,  they  agreed  that  they  had  never  forgotten 
the  taste  of  that  piratical  tea. 


THE  VOYAGEURS 

The  night  comes  quick  at  the  close  of  day 
Where  the  tall  cliffs  watch  by  the  Saguenay, 
So  row,  brothers,  row,  let  us  haste  and  go 
While  the  late  sun  shines  on  our  good  bateau ! 

The  Iroquois  god  is  alive  and  awake 

In  his  ancient  haunt  by  the  wide  blue  lake, 

So  row,  brothers,  row,  lest  the  storm  winds  blow 

To  drive  on  the  rocks  our  good  bateau ! 

The  river  is  angry,  and  swift,  and  long, 
The  roar  of  the  cataract  sounds  so  strong, 
O  row,  brothers,  row,  lest  the  rapids  know 
The  scattered  bones  of  our  good  bateau! 

On  the  lands  of  the  Sun  King  the  great  sun  shines, 
And  the  shores  are  shadowed  with  serried  pines. 
Then  row,  brothers,  row,  let  our  banner  show 
We  carry  the  Crown  in  our  good  bateau ! 

Lift  up  the  Cross  on  the  cliff  so  high, 

Chant  loud  the  glory  that  cannot  die. 

And  row,  brothers,  row,  and  wherever  we  go 

Take  the  Faith  of  our  King  in  our  good  bateau! 
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XVII 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  DETROIT 

A  NTOINE  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  eight  years  old, 
^  ^  stood  close  beside  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac, 
forty-two  years  old,  looking  as  like  him  as  a  hound 
pup  looks  like  the  old  dog.  The  Cadillacs  came  from 
Gascony,  where  the  people  have  Basque  blood  in  them, 
and  the  ancient  race  of  the  Pyrenees  Is  tough  and 
changes  little.  These  born  adventurers  never  lost 
much  for  lack  of  daring. 

This  Cadillac  had  come  to  Quebec  twenty  years  ago 
and  served  a  master  mariner  named  Guyon,  whose 
niece  Marie  Therese  Guyon  he  presently  married. 
They  dwelt  for  awhile  in  the  lovely,  wild,  and  lonely 
land  on  the  shores  of  the  Penobscot  country.  Their 
estate  near  the  large  Island  of  Mont  Desert  was 
called  Donaquee;  the  English  settlements  were  further 
west.  Little  Antoine  was  now  on  his  first  visit  to 
Montreal,  where  the  Indians  were  coming  in  to  make 
treaty. 

Montreal  in  the  summer  of  1700  was  hardly  more 
than  an  Island  fort  and  a  few  scattered  hamlets.  It 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  common  battle  ground  of 
Iroquois  and  Algonquin,  and  had  been  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  the  Indian  war  whoop  since  Its  birth.  But 
now  by  the  wisdom  and  patience  of  Sieur  de  Cadillac, 
governor  of  the  trading  post  at  MIchllllmacklnac,  the 
alliance  of  the  western  tribes  had  been  secured,  and 
with  so  powerful  a  group  of  nations  against  them,  the 

17s 
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Iroquois  had  seen  fit  to  make  peace.  It  was  the  end 
of  a  war  of  more  than  half  a  century  between  the 
French  and  their  terrible  Indian  neighbors. 

Antoine  was  very  friendly  with  the  Maine  Indians, 
and  had  spent  much  of  his  short  life  in  deerskin  hunt- 
ing dress  with  them  in  the  woods  about  Donaquee. 
Although  he  was  not  tall  enough  to  carry  a  gun  he 
could  handle  one,  resting  It  on  a  stump,  and  could 
bring  down  game  with  bow  and  arrow  as  well  as  an 
Indian  boy.  He  had  learned  English  from  the  stray 
fishermen  on  the  coast,  French  from  his  mother  and 
the  priest,  and  Indian  dialects  from  the  Indians,  his 
father,  and  the  cotireurs-des-hois.  When  his  father 
took  him  to  see  the  great  Governor  of  New  France, 
Frontenac,  whom  the  Indians  called  Onontio,  he  did 
not  forget  a  word  of  the  speech  his  mother  had  taught 
him,  and  wore  his  tiny  court  suit  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  a  sachem  wears  his  wampum. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  wampum  about  in  Mon- 
treal just  now,  both  Indian  and  white  man's  varieties. 
The  French  never  shirked  display  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  and  privately  held  that  the  English  owed 
some  of  their  trouble  with  the  savages  to  the  fact 
that  they  sent  a  farthing  to  do  the  work  of  a  crown. 
All  French  officers  were  in  full  uniform,  troops  on 
parade  and  feast  provided,  on  the  day  when  the  treaty 
was  to  be  signed.  The  treaty  itself  was  drawn  up  in 
all  due  form  on  parchment,  with  many  flourishes  and 
much  red  wax. 

Antoine  watched  closely  with  wide,  black  eyes,  as 
the  chiefs  came  up  to  sign  in  their  turn.  Every  nation 
had  its  peculiar  dress  and  its  hereditary  animal.  The 
Hurons  got  their  French  name  from  their  bristly  crest 
of  stiff  black  hair  on  a  shaven  head,  like  the  hure  or 
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mane  of  a  wild  boar;  but  their  symbol,  carefully  drawn 
on  the  parchment,  was  the  beaver.  The  Senecas  and 
Onondagas  drew  a  spider,  the  Cayugas  a  calumet,  the 
Oneidas  a  forked  stick,  the  Mohawks  a  bear,  the 
Abenakis  a  deer,  the  Ottawas  a  rabbit.  In  addition 
to  this  every  family  had  some  particular  emblem,  as 
French  nobles  had  coats  of  arms,  and  a  few  chiefs 
could  sign  their  names.  When  they  could  not,  the 
notary  wrote  the  name  beside  the  emblem.  Peace  was 
declared,  to  reach  beyond  the  Mississippi — and  it  was 
hardly  more  than  ten  years  since  the  Iroquois  had 
cleared  the  country  of  the  French,  from  Three  Rivers 
to  Michillimackinac. 

Antoine  was  the  proudest  boy  in  New  France. 

Before  the  next  spring  melted  the  ice  in  the  Saint 
Laurence,  Antoine  was  quite  at  home  in  Quebec  and 
half  the  Indians  who  came  in  to  trade  knew  him  as 
the  little  chief.  Meanwhile  Frontenac  had  projected 
a  new  French  fortress,  west  of  the  Iroquois  country, 
midway  between  the  first  and  second  of  the  five  great 
lakes.  This  would  be  in  the  very  heart  of  the  beaver 
country  and  easy  to  hold  against  the  English.  Grey- 
solon  du  Lhut,  who  feared  no  Indian,  had  once  built 
a  fort  at  the  tip  of  the  furthest  lake,  which  was  de- 
stroyed two  years  later  by  the  commander.  La  Hontan, 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  and  their 
allies  the  Five  Nations.  There  were  some  Jesuit  settle- 
ments along  the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  down 
the  great  river  to  the  westward.  Mackinac,  so  called 
because  it  was  on  an  island  shaped  like  a  turtle, 
mackinaw  in  the  Indian  tongue,  was  far  to  the  north. 
This  fort  at  Detroit,  the  straits,  would  be  a  southern 
outpost,  and  who  so  fit  to  found  it  as  La  Mothe 
Cadillac,  who  had  made  it  possible?  ^        * 
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While  Cadillac  was  making  preparations  for  this 
expedition,  Du  Lhut  suddenly  appeared  one  spring 
evening,  and  the  two  came  around  to  Cadillac's  quar- 
ters to  talk  it  over  and  consult  and  perhaps  correct 
maps  and  manuscripts.  In  a  corner  Antoine  was  ex- 
plaining the  new  flint-lock  to  an  Ottawa  chief  just 
arrived  with  Du  Lhut,  who  had  never  seen  it.  At 
that  time  the  common  weapon  was  the  smooth-bore 
musket  or  arquebus,  and  a  new  consignment  had  been 
ordered  for  the  soldiers  and  settlers  who  were  to 
found  Detroit.  The  two  men  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
small  voice  explaining: 

"Two  hundred  yards'  range,  yes,  that  is  so.  It  is 
far  better  than  the  wheel-lock  you  have  there,  and  as 
for  the  match-lock,  chut!  that  is  as  impossible,  as  ex- 
pired, as  the  stone  arrow!  Now  see,  pour  a  charge  of 
powder  from  the  hand  into  the  muzzle,  so,  over  the 
muzzle  a  bit  of  buckskin,  so,  then  the  bullet,  so,  and 
drive  It  home  with  the  ramrod.  Here  at  the  breech 
a  hollow  plug  let  into  the  barrel  holds  a  powder-pan 
covered,  you  see,  with  a  steel  lid  on  a  hinge.  In  the 
jav/s  of  the  hammer  Is  the  flint,  voilaf  Now  put  a 
little  powder  in  the  priming-pan,  cock  the  gun,  aim  it — 
the  hammer  descends,  there  Is  a  shower  of  sparks 
when  flint  hits  steel,  a  flash " 

"And  the  gun  goes  off  with  a  great  racket,"  laughed 
Cadillac,  striding  forward  as  the  shot  put  out  a  torch 
on  the  wall  outside  the  window.  The  Indian,  un- 
startled  but  keenly  interested,  was  comparing  his  own 
Dutch  wheel-lock  with  the  new  weapon. 

"Now,  my  brother,"  added  Antoine,  wriggling  in  the 
strong  grasp  of  his  father,  "am  I  Indeed  a  papoose, 
or  do  I  know  about  guns?" 

"Great  warrior,"  answered  the  brave  briefly,  "some 
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day.  How  much  for  the  gun?"  he  added,  to  Cad- 
illac. Directed  to  the  trading  house,  he  stalked  off 
with  his  pack,  Into  the  darkness. 

"Antoine,"  said  Cadillac  next  day,  "how  would  you 
like  to  go  with  me  to  Detroit?" 

Antoine's  face  glowed  like  a  torch.    "O  my  father  I" 

"Yes,  but  you  must  obey  orders;  you  must  be  a 
soldier.  The  chief  whom  you  entertained  last  night 
is  much  pleased  with  his  gun,  with  Quebec,  and  with 
you.  He  says  that  we  French  know  how  to  train  our 
sons,  not  with  books  and  with  hoes  like  the  English, 
but  Indian  fashion,  to  be  warriors.  It  is  yours  to  up- 
hold your  reputation." 

On  June  5th  the  expedition  departed  from  La  Chine, 
the  former  estate  of  La  Salle,  in  a  flotilla  of  canoes. 
No  other  craft  could  have  accomplished  the  journey, 
for  there  were  more  than  thirty  portages  on  the  route 
by  Lake  NIpissing  and  the  River  Saint  Clair  to  De- 
troit, a  thousand  miles  by  land,  swamp,  and  water. 
It  took  forty-eight  days  in  all. 

There  were  fifty  soldiers  and  fifty  settlers — mainly 
farmers  and  artisans,  with  all  necessary  stores  and 
tools.  Besides  their  small  arms  they  had  a  little  brass 
cannon,  for  salutes  of  state  and  effect  upon  the  In- 
dians, who  were  still  shy  of  ordnance.  Guns,  hatchets, 
and  knives  the  savages  could  use  themselves,  but  they 
had  never  taken  to  artillery.  At  the  stern  of  Cadillac's 
canoe  drooped  or  fluttered  the  white  flag  of  France, 
with  its  three  gold  fleur-de-lis  on  a  blue  escutcheon. 
Shortly  before  arriving  at  their  final  destination  Cadil- 
lac ordered  a  halt,  to  put  everything  in  order  for 
full  dress  parade. 

"Whether  we  see  them  or  not,"  the  leader  said  to 
his  small  son,  "the  Indians  will  see  us  when  we  land. 
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It  must  be  done  as  befits  our  King,  ourselves,  and  our 
ancestors." 

In  immaculate  uniforms,  dark  blue  coats  with  white 
facings,  white  breeches  and  leggings,  cocked  hats, 
glistening  buttons,  powdered  hair,  the  troops  landed, 
the  settlers  fell  into  line  in  the  little  pageant,  the  black- 
robed  priests  lifted  the  cross  and  began  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  ancient  service.  The  blue  sparkling  waters 
rolled  past,  the  ageless  forests  murmured  their  unend- 
ing hymn,  curious  little  groups  of  savages  in  plumed 
and  beaded  holiday  dress  watched  from  a  distance, 
and  on  July  23,  1701,  La  Mothe  Cadillac  in  the  name 
of  Louis  Quatorze  founded  the  city  of  Detroit.  Can- 
non boomed,  the  flag  was  planted,  and  the  Beaver 
Land  had  passed  Into  the  dominion  of  the  white  men. 

Cadillac  at  once  began  the  construction  of  a  forti- 
fied village  with  huts  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  after 
the  usual  fashion  of  New  France,  and  in  a  few  days 
it  was  ready  for  use.  He  called  the  fort  Pontchartrain 
in  honor  of  his  chief,  the  Minister  of  Marine;  but 
the  settlement  was  known  as  Detroit  from  the  first. 
It  Increased  rapidly,  and  within  two  years,  It  Is  said, 
there  were  six  thousand  people  on  the  ground.  Pro- 
visions were  abundant,  for  as  an  amazed  settler  wrote 
home  to  his  wife,  the  game  was  so  thick  that  there  was 
barely  room  enough  for  a  boat  to  get  through.  Ad- 
venturous hunters,  venturing  far  afield,  saw  buffalo 
herds. 

No  white  women  were  in  the  settlement  during  the 
first  year,  but  early  In  the  spring  of  1702  Madame 
Cadillac  and  Madame  Tonty  arrived,  with  Antoine's 
younger  brother;  the  two  girls  had  been  left  in  a 
Quebec  convent  at  school.  Antoine  took  Intense  pride 
in  walking  down  Salnte  Anne  street  with  his  mother 
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and  brother  and  their  guest,  and  showing  her  all  the 
town.  They  found  the  Governor  reading  letters  from 
France  which  had  come  in  the  same  expedition.  Over 
one  he  grinned  broadly. 

"I  am  asked,"  he  said,  "whether  one  of  our  buffalo 
can  not  be  forwarded  to  Paris,  as  the  King  is  desirous 
of  seeing  what  they  are  like.  I  think  I  will  answer 
that  we  can  hardly  do  that  until  they  send  us  a  barge 
to  put  the  beast  in.  He  would  hardly  travel  in  a  canoe. 
Eh,  Marie?" 


THE  BAYOU 

One  with  the  tide  that  flows 

In  from  the  bay — 
One  with  the  ebb  that  creeps 

Out  and  away — 
Secrets  dark  hold  I  fast 

No  one  may  know. 
Fairy  tales  tell  I  now, 

Told  long  ago. 

Fiddler  crabs,  when  you  crawl 

Out  on  the  sand, 
Strike  up  your  music  light 

At  my  command, 
|Who  are  the  dancers  here? 

Where  do  they  go? 
Strangers  may  pry  and  peep — 

They'll  never  know! 

Where  the  great  river  flows 

Forth  to  the  deep 
Ceaselessly,  timelessly — 

There  do  they  sleep. 
Strangers  who  came  here  once— 

Whence  did  they  hail? 
Only  the  bayou  knows — 

Tell  not  the  tale. 
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XVIII 

THE  LITTLE  CASKET  GIRL 

^TT^HE  casket  girls  had  come ! 

-■■  There  was  excitement — so  far  as  anything  of 

the  kind  was  allowed — at  the  convent  of  the  Ursu- 
lines.  Among  the  boarding  and  day  pupils  who  were 
there  to  be  instructed  in  the  catechism,  embroidery, 
exquisite  plain  needlework,  and  music,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  half-suppressed  whispering  and  peering 
and  low  laughter.  These  sixty  young  girls  who  had 
arrived  from  France  this  morning  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  Company  of  the  West  to  be  married !  Each  had 
her  little  trunk,  or  cassette,  containing  the  trousseau 
furnished  by  the  Company.  When  suitable  husbands 
had  been  found  for  them  among  the  New  Orleans 
colonists  they  would  be  married  at  once.  Sixty  wed- 
dings!   What  a  spectacle! 

Meanwhile  the  dress,  demeanor,  complexions,  and 
general  appearance  of  the  threescore  maidens  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Ursula  were  made  the 
subject  of  lively  comment  and  eager  scrutiny  among 
the  convent  pupils.  When  school  hours  were  over  the 
day  pupils  lost  no  time  in  telling  the  great  news  to 
their  families. 

Sylvestre  Lafrenlere,  bachelor,  officer  of  the  King, 
looked  up  from  his  "Gil  Bias"  with  a  laugh  and  a 
frown  as  his  small  orphan  niece  poured  out  her  thrilling 
story.  To  her  disappointment  he  said  that  he  would 
give  his  chance  to  someone  else.     He  did  not  want  ?, 
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wife.  Nanette  was  enough  for  him.  She  was  the 
child  of  his  favorite  sister  and  the  image  of  her  dead 
mother.  When  not  on  duty  he  lived  with  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  married  and  had  four  children,  and 
made  a  playmate  of  Nanette.  What  did  he  care  about 
the  casket  girls?  Were  they  so  anxious  to  find  hus- 
bands, or  so  difficult  to  please,  that  they  must  come 
across  the  seas  to  marry?  For  his  part  he  would  have 
none  of  them. 

Others  would,  however,  and  before  long  all  were 
married  off  except  one,  of  whom  Nanette  had  much  to 
say.  Aunt  Henriette  openly  disapproved  of  this  young 
lady. 

"What  then  does  this  grenadier  in  petticoats  mean 
to  do  here  if  not  to  be  married?" 

"She  is  not  a  grenadier  in  petticoats  at  all,"  said 
Nanette  indignantly,  "she  is  not  very  much  bigger  than 
me,  and  little  and  brown  and  dimpled,  and  she  laughs 
all  the  time.  Her  name  is  Frangoise  Milhet,  and  she 
came  away  from  Paris  because  her  uncle  tried  to  make 
her  marry  an  ugly  old  merchant.  I  would  do  the  same 
if  I  had  been  in  her  place — but  I  could  never  be  a 
casket  girl,  because  I  am  in  Louisiana  already." 

Nanette  looked  so  perplexed  over  this  possible  sit- 
uation that  they  all  laughed. 

"Anyway,"  said  the  little  damsel  with  satisfaction, 
"the  Sisters  are  glad  to  have  her  stay  with  them,  be- 
cause she  knows  everything  about  needlework  and 
embroidery,  and  she  helps  with  the  children.  And  she 
is  never,  never  cross  with  us  either."  Nanette  had 
evidently  fallen  in  love  with  the  smallest  casket  girl, 
whether  anyone  else  did  or  not. 

The  Sisters  of  Saint  Ursula  not  only  took  charge 
of  the  casket  girls  imported  from  France,  but  managed 
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the  new  hospital  and  the  orphanage,  taught  a  day 
school  for  the  daughters  of  colonists,  and  of  after- 
noons kept  also  a  school  for  young  Negro  and  Indian 
girls.  Although  they  had  been  but  a  short  time  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  colony  itself  was  not  thirty  years 
old,  the  swift  growth  and  decay  of  tropical  climates 
gave  an  ancient  look  to  their  garden  already.  Here 
on  rude  benches,  or  on  the  long  verandas,  or  in  the  big 
bare  rooms,  their  orderly  life  went  on  just  as  in  Paris, 
Rouen,  or  any  other  French  city  where  there  was  an 
Ursuline  foundation. 

Over  her  needlework  Nanette  and  the  other  chil- 
dren heard  all  the  marvelous  story  of  the  journey  of 
the  Sisters  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  later  voyage  of 
the  casket  girls. 

"But  Mademoiselle,  were  you  not  frightened  in  the 
storm?"  asked  a  timid  child  who  had  been  born  in 
New  France.  The  little  teacher  laughed  her  merry 
lilt,  like  raindrops  on  the  leaves. 

"Afraid!  Oh,  you  should  hear  Sister  Madeleine 
Hachard's  letters  as  her  father  and  mother  read  them 
aloud  to  Grandmere  and  me,  so  proud  of  her  bravery 
and  spirit  1  She  was  hardly  older  than  we  are  when 
she  came,  and  such  a  voyage  as  they  had!  It  took 
five  months — think  of  that ! — eight  Sisters,  two  postu- 
lants, and  a  servant,  in  charge  of  Father  Doutreleau 
and  Brother  Crucy.  Their  troubles  began  even  before 
they  left  France.  They  went  by  stage  from  Paris  to 
Lorlent,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  their  coach 
bogged  before  they  had  gone  two  miles.  The  peasants 
brought  yoke  after  yoke  of  oxen  to  help  their  twelve 
horses  drag  the  coach  out  of  the  mud,  until  at  last 
there  were  twenty-one  oxen  —  and  then  it  started! 
They  walked  on,  hoping  to  find  shelter,  but  there  was 
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not  even  the  tiniest  cottage  for  more  than  three  miles. 
Then  they  came  to  a  little  house  where  a  poor  old 
woman  lived,  but  she  had  no  wood  and  no  candle  and 
would  hardly  even  let  them  in.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
before  the  stage  came  up  with  them,  and  even  then  they 
had  to  walk  most  of  the  way,  and  the  mud  spattered 
even  the  veils  of  the  reverend  mothers.  But  did  they 
groan  and  weep?  No;  they  made  light  of  it  all,  say- 
ing 'When  one  travels,  one  laughs  at  everything.' 

"Well,  then,  their  ship  almost  went  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  before  they  were  out  of  sight  of  Lorient.  For 
days  and  days  their  food  upset  at  table,  and  if  they 
tried  to  move  about  they  were  thrown  against  each 
other  and  against  the  walls  and  doorways.  There  was 
only  a  cabin  eighteen  feet  by  six,  for  six  of  them.  In 
a  terrible  storm  almost  all  the  animals  they  had  on 
board  were  killed,  so  that  they  could  have  no  more 
fresh  meat,  only  rice,  beans  cooked  with  suet,  and  salt 
meat,  pork  that  was  too  bad  to  eat.  Even  of  this  poor 
food  there  was  not  enough,  for  it  took  fifteen  days  to 
sail  as  far  as  they  should  have  come  in  three,  and  for 
part  of  the  time  they  had  only  bread  and  water. 

"They  stopped  at  Madeira  for  supplies,  and  two 
days  afterward  a  pirate  chased  them.  Pere  Tartarin 
and  Fere  Doutreleau  and  Brother  Crucy  remained  on 
deck  and  served  the  men  of  the  ship  with  ammunition, 
but  the  pirates  perhaps  saw  these  preparations,  for  they 
did  not  attack.  There  were  storms,  storms,  storms; 
they  had  to  tie  themselves  in  their  berths  to  keep  from 
being  hurled  out  on  the  floor.  At  San  Domingo  they 
laid  In  more  supplies;  the  good  people  gave  a  barrel 
of  sugar  for  each  nun  and  priest.  But  alas,  thev  ran 
aground  on  an  island,  and  had  to  throw  out  ballast 
and  cannon,  and  even  the  cargo,  sugar  and  all,  to 
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lighten  the  ship.  They  dared  not  land  because  the 
captain  said  that  cannibals  lived  on  the  island.  Then 
at  last  the  tide  carried  them  off,  but  the  water  began 
to  give  out;  only  a  pint  a  day  could  be  allowed  to  each 
person.  And  when  they  reached  the  Belize,  they  had 
to  wait  there  a  week  until  boats  could  be  sent  for, 
to  take  them  to  New  Orleans. 

"They  thought  their  troubles  were  over  when  two 
pirogues  and  a  barge  came  for  them,  but  it  still  took 
seven  days  to  ascend  the  river.  The  boats  were  loaded 
with  freight,  and  the  Sisters  had  to  sit  on  top,  not 
daring  to  move  for  fear  they  might  upset  the  boat  and 
fall  into  the  water,  where  they  saw  great  fish  move. 
Alligators  also!  They  had  nothing  to  eat  but  biscuit 
and  salt  meat.  Every  day  they  stopped  an  hour  before 
sunset  to  be  in  bed  before  Messieurs  les  Maringouins 
and  les  Frappes  d'abords  began  to  bite,  that  they  might 
not  be  eaten  alive.  The  oarsmen  made  mosquito 
baires  for  them,  bending  long  canes  over  the  mattresses 
with  the  ends  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  over  this  linen 
was  pulled  and  securely  tucked  in.  Twice  the  mat- 
tresses had  to  be  laid  in  deep  mud,  and  once  a  storm 
broke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  rain  came 
through  linen  and  all ;  they  floated !  When  at  last  they 
reached  the  landing  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  a  few  were  there  to  meet  them." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Nanette  meditatively,  "that  you 
had  the  courage  to  come  to  Louisiana  after  hearing 
those  letters." 

"My  dear  little  cabbage,"  said  Franqoise,  "as  Sis- 
ter Madeleine  said  in  the  last  of  those  letters,  there  are 
things  so  much  worse  than  storm  and  shipwreck  and 
starvation  that  one  is  thankful  for  any  escape.    And 
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now  let  me  teach  you  the  glover's-stitch,  which  is  one 
that  every  lady  should  know." 

Nanette  felt  that  she  knew  what  trouble  meant  one 
day  when  she  came  home  from  the  convent  to  find 
everything  in  a  bustle  because  her  Uncle  'Thanase  had 
been  ordered  to  Canada,  and  of  course  Aunt  Henriette 
and  the  whole  family  would  go,  too,  except  Uncle 
Sylvestre,  whose  regiment  remained  here.  Aunt  Hen- 
riette had  never  liked  Louisiana  and  was  glad  to  go, 
for  she  was  herself  Canadian,  but  Nanette  cried  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  If  she  were  only  a  few  years 
older  she  would  be  a  nun,  she  declared.  At  last  Syl- 
vestre persuaded  his  brother  and  sister-in-law  to  leave 
the  child  for  the  present  at  school  with  the  Ursulines, 
and  he  would  pay  her  expenses — at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. He  himself,  however,  was  to  be  on  duty  elsewhere 
and  could  not  see  her  often. 

Although  she  was  at  least  in  Louisiana  and  not  in 
Canada  freezing  to  death,  Nanette  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  a  rather  dreary  winter  without  Frangoise  and 
the  cat.  The  cat,  a  silky  Maltese  with  white  fichu  and 
gloves,  was  the  same  who  had  joined  the  Sisters  at 
Hennebon,  before  the  Mission  ever  left  France.  As 
Soeur  Madelaine  observed  in  those  famous  letters  of 
hers,  there  were  rats  and  mice  in  Louisiana  as  in  Eu- 
rope, and  puss  was  a  valiant  ratter.  Now  she  had  a 
family  of  kittens  and  fed  them  well  on  the  field-mice 
that  flocked  to  the  store-rooms. 

"I  wish  there  were  rats  and  mice  for  me,"  said  Nan- 
ette one  bright  afternoon.  The  bright  hour  in  her 
day  was  her  embroidery  lesson,  although  half-herring- 
bone stitch  and  lace-stitches  would  not  have  been  amus- 
ing without  Frangoise.     The  young  girl  laughed. 

"My  little  paroquet!  what  do  you  mean?" 
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"Only  that  it  would  be  so  nice  to  be  a  cat,  who  can 
find  a  home  anywhere,"  said  Nanette  soberly.  Then 
she  brightened,  for  Sister  Madelaine  was  coming,  with 
a  letter  in  her  hand. 

The  letter  had  good  news.  Uncle  Sylvestre  was  in 
town  and  would  come  and  see  her.  Still  happier  news 
was  to  be  told  a  few  weeks  later,  for  the  difficult 
Mademoiselle  Francoise,  the  last  of  the  casket-girls, 
was  betrothed  to  Captain  Sylvestre  Lafreniere,  and 
Nanette  was  to  leave  the  convent  presently  and  live 
with  them.  Uncle  Sylvestre  heard  such  good  reports 
of  his  little  niece  from  the  Sisters  that  he  was  very 
proud  of  her,  and  she  herself  came  to  love  their  school 
only  less  dearly  than  the  home  of  Uncle  Sylvestre  and 
Aunt  Frangoise  on  one  of  the  little  new  streets  lined 
with  gardens. 

When  Nanette  was  in  her  last  year  at  the  school  of 
the  Ursulines,  in  July,  1734,  the  new  convent  was 
finished  and  formally  handed  over  to  the  Sisters  by 
Governor  Bienville,  "the  Father  of  Louisiana."  Many 
of  the  Governor's  friends  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
greatest  days  the  colony  had  ever  seen,  and  no  pains 
was  spared  to  make  it  memorable.  Bienville  had  come 
to  the  colony  with  his  brother,  Pierre  Le  Moyne 
d'Iberville,  when  but  a  midshipman  of  eighteen.  He 
had  been  left  there  as  second  In  command,  his  superior 
had  died,  and  at  twenty  he  had  taken  charge  of  the 
colony.  In  1724  the  affairs  of  Louisiana  had  been  put 
In  the  hands  of  the  Company  of  the  West,  and  Bien- 
ville's enemies  had  so  worked  against  him  that  he  was 
deprived  of  rank  and  recalled,  and  his  property  was 
taken  away.  Now  the  Company  of  the  West  had 
given  the  colony  back  to  the  King,  and  Pontchartrain, 
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the  Minister  of  Marine,  lost  no  time  in  making  Bien- 
ville governor  once  more. 

Meanwhile  the  King,  seeing  the  need  of  some  sort 
of  training  for  the  young  girls  growing  up,  and  of 
some  way  of  caring  for  the  sick,  the  helpless,  and  the 
orphans,  had  founded  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  and 
seven  years  had  been  spent  In  building  a  house  a  little 
outside  the  infant  city,  better  suited  to  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  the  Sisters  than  their  present  quarters.  It 
was  built  of  brick  made  on  the  spot,  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  cypress  were  hewn  from  trees  felled  near  by, 
and  the  bolts,  bars,  nails,  hinges,  and  balustrades  of 
iron  were  hand-wrought  by  African  slaves,  many  of 
whom  had  learned  their  trade  where  the  mighty  Congo 
rolls  through  untamed  forest.  The  oldest  building 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  oldest  convent  In  the 
country,  it  was  a  part  of  the  life  of  New  Orleans  for 
generation  after  generation. 

On  the  July  day  when  the  Sisters  took  possession  of 
their  new  home,  the  bells  of  the  old  convent  began  to 
ring  at  five  o'clock,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  past. 
The  colonial  troops,  marching  through  the  streets 
lined  with  expectant  people,  ranged  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  gates.  The  Governor  himself  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  city  came  to  escort 
the  nuns  to  their  new  dwelling.  Then  the  chapel  doors 
opened  and  the  procession  moved. 

First  came  the  citizens;  then  the  children  of  the 
orphanage  and  the  day  school  In  their  uniforms;  then 
forty  ladies  of  New  Orleans  carrying  lighted  tapers 
and  singing.  Twenty  young  girls  followed,  then  twelve 
others,  of  whom  Nanette  was  one,  In  white  robes  and 
veils  and  bearing  palm  branches,  representing  the 
maidens  of  Saint  Ursula;  httle  girls  dressed  as  angels 
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attended  them.  The  young  lady  representing  Saint 
Ursula  herself  was  robed  in  rich  silk,  and  her  rich  lace 
veil  was  held  by  a  crown  of  diamonds  and  pearls.  Then 
came  the  nineteen  Ursuline  nuns  holding  lighted  can- 
dles; then  the  clergy,  bearing  the  sacrament,  under  a 
canopy.  The  Governor  and  his  suite,  carrying  lighted 
candles,  followed,  then  the  royal  troops,  their  drums 
and  trumpets  blending  bravely  with  the  chanting  of  the 
processional.  When  the  procession  came  in  sight  of 
the  new  convent  Its  bells  rang  out  in  harmony  with  the 
singing  and  the  military  music.  It  was  a  sight  that 
none  of  those  who  saw  It  or  were  part  of  it  ever  forgot. 
In  the  troublous  days  that  followed,  when  Louisiana 
was  bartered  from  France  to  Spain  and  back  again, 
and  shrank  to  a  fraction  of  the  mighty  province  Bien- 
ville ruled,  the  beloved  old  school  remained  serene, 
unchanged.  Nothing  could  blot  that  out,  unless  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  daughters  of  New  Orleans  all 
died  with  it. 


CAMP  MEETING  SONG 

When  Whitefield  came  a-preaching  to  Philadelphia  town 
He  preached  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  the  Cross  and  Crown, 
And  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  they  could  not  cry  him  down — 
Glory  to  the  Lord  who  came  to  save ! 

For  the  friendless  houseless  orphan  he  entreated  fervently 
As  did  He  who  said,  "Forbid  not  little  ones  to  come  to  Me," 
And  he  made  a  home  for  children  in  Savannah  by  the  sea, 
In  the  name  of  Christ  who  came  to  save ! 

Though  the  prelates  and  the  magistrates  make  free  wi'  brand 

and  rod, 
Yet  we  know  the  truth  shall  smite  them  as  the  ploughshare 

cleaves  the  sod. 
For  we  have  heard  the  thunder  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  God, 
And  Jesus  is  mighty  to  save! 
Glory  hallelujah!  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  King! 
Glory,  glory,  glory,  let  the  wild  harps  ring! 
Glory  hallelujah  shall  the  angels  sing. 
For  Jesus  is  mighty  to  save! 
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XIX 

THE    outlaw's    inheritance 

Tr\OWN  the  Savannah  River  came  a  solitary  youth 
^^  in  a  keel  boat,  the  wing-like  sail  taking  the  wind 
as  if  alive.  No  better  craft  was  ever  built  for  a 
frontiersman.  Long,  narrow,  and  shapely,  it  drew  less 
water  than  any  other  boat  white  men  used,  and  could 
carry  either  freight  or  from  fifteen  to  thirty  passengers; 
and  it  could  go  almost  anywhere.  Oars,  "setting- 
poles"  for  punting  in  the  shallows,  and  rope  to  "cor- 
delle"  or  tow  the  boat  wherever  neither  rowing  nor 
punting  was  possible,  were  carried  in  the  boat.  If 
there  were  two  men  in  her,  one  could  leap  ashore  and 
tow,  while  the  other  steered  away  from  shoals.  And 
when  floods  covered  the  low-lying  banks  and  the  current 
was  strong,  the  boatman  could  go  up  the  river  by 
"bushwhacking" — pulling  the  boat  along  by  the  tops 
of  the  shrubs  and  low  trees  that  stood  up  above  the 
water. 

Roy  Macgregor  seldom  used  these  crude  methods. 
He  could  sail  the  Taibhsear  (the  Gaelic  word  for  a 
seer)  wherever  he  chose,  alone. 

He  had  never  been  so  far  down  the  river  as  this, 
nor  seen  the  town  on  the  bluff,  the  largest  settlement 
in  the  new  colony  of  Georgia.  He  needed  supplies,  or 
he  would  not  be  here  now;  but  he  had  another  reason. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  the  Governor  of  the  new  col- 
ony was  well  disposed  toward  the  Indians,  and  the 
young  Highlander  wished  to  find  out  if  this  was  so. 
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The  red  men  had  been  his  best  friends  since  the  death 
of  his  father  two  years  before,  and  he  had  very  little 
faith  that  any  Englishman  would  deal  fairly  with  them. 
He  had  seen  English  traders  act  in  a  way  that  made 
his  fiery  spirit  flame  with  indignation.  Spanish  agents 
had  lately  been  trying  to  coax  the  Creek  Indians  to 
come  over  to  their  side,  and  if  this  happened  it  might 
not  be  very  well  for  Oglethorpe's  colony. 

Little  reason  had  any  Macgregor  to  trust  the  Eng- 
lish, for  the  clan  had  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts  in 
the  mountains  of  Scotland.  Some  had  fled  to  France, 
some  were  still  in  hiding,  and  some,  like  Roy's  father, 
had  escaped  to  America,  to  the  West  Indies  or  the 
French  possessions.  This  was  the  first  English  colonial 
town  he  had  seen.  Stairs  led  to  the  sandy  plain,  forty 
feet  above  the  river,  on  which  it  was  built,  and  he 
went  up  them  like  a  red  deer  in  a  Highland  corrie.  At 
the  top  he  saw  a  crane  for  hoisting  cargoes  from  the 
boats,  a  bell  hanging  near  it,  a  palisaded  fort,  and 
trimly  laid  out  streets,  with  houses  of  sawed  lumber. 
It  was  very  quiet,  but  here  and  there  men  were  working 
in  their  gardens.  It  was  said  that  Oglethorpe  would 
allow  neither  slavery  nor  rum  in  Georgia,  thus  sacri- 
ficing the  two  great  sources  of  income  a  new  settlement 
had.  In  the  twenty-three  years  since  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  gave  England  the  assiento  or  Spanish 
monopoly  of  the  African  slave  trade,  negroes  had  been 
poured  into  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  Atlantic 
colonies  by  the  shipload.  Now,  in  1738,  there  were 
forty  thousand  slaves  in  the  South  Carolina  rice  plan- 
tations and  only  about  five  thousand  white  people  in  the 
colony.  Rum  was  not  only  sold  to  the  Indians,  but  it 
helped  the  lumber  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  because 
the  planters  liked  to  pay  for  their  barrel-staves,  clap. 
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boards,  and  joists  in  rum,  or  molasses  from  which  to 
make  rum. 

It  was,  therefore,  surprising  to  Roy  Macgregor  that 
no  negroes  or  rum  hogsheads  were  in  evidence  any- 
where. 

He  stopped  where  he  saw  a  lad  not  as  old  as  himself 
transplanting  seedlings,  and  asked  where  the  Gover- 
nor's house  was. 

"He  has  no  house,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  straightening 
up  and  coming  to  the  gate,  "he  lodges  in  Derby  Street 
near  the  square  where  you  see  the  sun-dial.  I  will 
show  you  the  house  if  you  like,  but  he  Is  not  at  home; 
he  is  gone  to  Darien  to  visit  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
there." 

Here  was  another  marvel.  The  Governor  treated 
Highlanders  as  if  they  were  men  and  not  runaway  serfs. 

"Is  your  father  at  home?"  asked  Macgregor,  a  lit- 
tle at  a  loss. 

"We  have  no  father,"  said  the  lad  soberly.  "My 
name  is  John  Milledge,  and  I  live  here  with  my  brother 
and  sister.  I'm  the  oldest.  The  Governor  would  not 
let  them  bind  us  out,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  I  got  my  lot 
same  as  the  rest.  Will  you  not  come  in  and  sup  with 
us?"  he  added. 

Macgregor  accepted  the  invitation  on  condition  that 
he  might  present  his  host  with  some  game,  taken  on  the 
way  down  the  river.  The  little  family  of  orphans 
seemed  well  cared  for  and  comfortable,  and  Lucy,  the 
thirteen-year-old  sister,  was  a  womanly  little  creature. 
Macgregor  found  lodging  that  night  with  a  neighbor 
who,  he  found,  was  one  of  the  debtors  whom  Ogle- 
thorpe had  caused  to  be  released  from  prison.  In 
those  days  a  man  and  his  helpless  family  could  be  kept 
imprisoned  for  years  for  no  crime  save  having  fallen 
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In  debt.  Inasmuch  as  imprisonment  cut  off  practically 
every  chance  the  debtor  had  of  paying,  unless  some 
friend  or  relative  took  pity  on  him  and  redeemed  him, 
it  seemed  rather  like  making  a  bad  matter  worse,  but 
this  was  the  first  real  attempt  made  to  give  these  unfor- 
tunate people  a  chance  to  become  self-supporting.  One 
of  General  Oglethorpe's  friends  had  died  in  a  debtors' 
prison  of  a  contagious  fever,  and  when  this  came  to  his 
knowledge  it  had  led  him  to  investigate  the  conditions. 
Filled  with  horror  and  disgust,  he  had  determined  to 
found  a  colony  In  the  New  World,  where  a  landless 
man  would  be  able  to  make  a  living  if  he  were  willing 
to  work.     Georgia  was  the  colony. 

During  the  two  days  before  Oglethorpe  returned 
from  his  visit  to  the  Scotch  colony  at  Darlen,  Mac- 
gregor  heard  so  many  tales  of  this  man  that  his  im- 
petuous young  soul  thrilled  with  a  new  hope.  Here  was 
a  chief  whom  a  man  could  follow,  as  the  old  clansmen 
did  their  hereditary  lairds,  for  life  or  death,  If  he 
was  what  he  was  reported  to  be.  Late  one  night  he 
heard  a  trampling  and  commotion  in  the  street  and 
saw  torches  dancing  by.     Oglethorpe  had  returned. 

He  went  next  day  to  the  Governor's  lodging,  which 
was  soldier-like  in  its  simplicity,  the  only  handsome  ar- 
ticle In  It  being  a  four-post  field  bed  with  curtains  of 
yellow  silk.  Oglethorpe  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man 
with  a  quick  smile  and  a  flashing  eye,  and  greeted  the 
youth  with  cordial  courtesy.  "A  Highlander?"  he 
queried.  "Of  the  outlawed  Clan  Macgregor?  Stay 
here,  my  lad, and  help  us  battle  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  win  you  a  heritage  with  the  rest.  They  must  take 
us  on  their  way  If  they  go  to  attack  Carolina,  but  faith 
we  will  be  a  tough  morsel  for  their  teeth !  Do  you 
know  what  my  Highlanders  said  when  they  were  asked 
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if  they  were  not  afraid  to  settle  so  near  to  St.  Augus- 
tine? They  answered,  'If  they  attack  us  we  will  drive 
them  out  of  their  forts,  and  save  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  house-building!'  " 

"You  do  well  to  be  on  your  guard,  sir,"  young  Mac- 
gregor  said  respectfully.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
about  this  man  in  a  flash.  "The  Charleston  merchants 
sell  powder  and  shot  to  the  Spaniards." 

"So?"  said  Oglethorpe  a  trifle  scornfully.  "We  must 
get  on  with  our  fort." 

When  the  General  led  a  party  of  the  younger  men 
to  Saint  Simon  to  work  on  the  fortification,  Roy  Mac- 
gregor  was  with  them. 

The  fort  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  of 
Saint  Simon,  which  commanded  the  best  ship  channel. 
As  the  sand  was  loose  and  shifting  the  General  was 
using,  as  he  explained,  the  method  of  Csesar,  building 
alternately  of  trees  and  earth.  The  logs  helped  bind 
together  the  sand,  the  sand  protected  the  wood  from 
fire.  Ev^ery  detail  of  the  digging  of  ditches  and  turfing 
of  ramparts  was  overseen  by  their  chief.  The  walls 
were  tabby — a  concrete  of  lime,  shells,  and  stones.  A 
well  was  dug  inside.  There  were  two  magazines,  sixty 
feet  long  and  three  stories  high,  and  four  bastions,  de- 
fended by  eighteen-pound  guns.  A  tower  stood  up  over 
the  gateway,  and  two-story  bastions  twenty  feet  square 
were  built  on  each  side  of  it.  Oglethorpe  had  fought 
in  his  youth  under  the  two  great  military  leaders  of 
the  age,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  of 
Savoy.  A  guard  sloop  was  set  to  patrol  the  waters 
about  the  fort.  When  It  was  all  finished,  the  Governor 
himself  came  up  one  night  with  a  boatload  of  men, 
shouted  the  Spanish  war-cry,  and  caught  the  sentry  un- 
awares, just  for  a  lesson. 
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After  some  talk  with  Macgregor,  and  consultation 
with  chiefs  and  traders,  Oglethorpe  went  up  to  Coweta, 
three  hundred  miles  away,  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Creeks  before  the  Spaniards  did  any  further  mischief. 
This  was  on  August  21,  1739.  Macgregor,  who  had 
helped  guide  the  party  through  the  wilderness,  came  in 
one  day  with  an  old  Indian  acquaintance,  Similly.  This 
Indian  had  been  on  his  own  account  to  Saint  Augustine 
to  see  what  the  Spaniards  were  doing.  He  reported 
that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  though  they  would  do  almost 
anything  to  get  the  aid  of  the  Indians  against  Ogle- 
thorpe, they  had  failed  with  other  chiefs  as  completely 
as  with   him. 

"They  said,"  he  told  the  Governor,  "that  we  were 
fools  to  hold  to  the  English,  who  gave  us  no  gold 
or  presents.  I  answered  him,  'We  do  not  ask  the  Mico 
at  Savannah  for  gold.  We  do  not  need  to  ask  him.  He 
will  give  us  anything  he  has  that  we  need.  He  would 
give  me  the  coat  from  his  back  or  the  blanket  off  his 
bed  if  I  needed  a  covering.  When  we  told  him  that 
the  traders  cheated  us  with  false  scales,  he  gave  us 
scales  and  showed  us  the  use  of  them.  You  may  send 
us  a  man  loaded  down  with  gifts,  and  shining  like  the 
sun  with  gold  and  rich  garments,  and  we  will  tell  him 
to  go  home — we  need  nothing!'  " 

This  was  gratifying,  of  course,  but  It  did  not  alter 
the  fact  that  Oglethorpe's  fighting  force  did  not  nearly 
equal  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  Many  of  the 
Highlanders  lost  their  lives  In  an  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion against  Saint  Augustine.  The  olive  oil,  wine,  and 
silk  by  which  It  had  been  hoped  that  a  profitable  trade 
could  be  built  up  without  slaves,  were  slow  In  making 
headway.  Letters  to  England  and  to  Carolina,  asking 
for  reenforcements,  brought  no  response.     Then  on 
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a  July  day  more  than  thirty  Spanish  ships  under  Don 
Manuel  de  Montiana,  with  five  thousand  seasoned 
soldiers,  came  sailing  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha. 
There  was  nothing  to  stop  them  except  a  handful  of 
English  at  Frederica  and  Savannah,  a  hundred  or  so 
of  Lutheran  families  from  Salzburg  at  Ebenezer  up 
the  Savannah  River,  and  the  little  Highland  settlement 
at  Darlen. 

But  Oglethorpe  used  his  tiny  ships  to  harass  and 
worry  the  Spaniards  as  dogs  bait  a  bear.  They  darted 
in  and  out  among  the  larger  ships  too  nimbly  to  be 
headed  off  or  pursued.  When  Oglethorpe  saw  that 
retreat  could  not  be  avoided  he  spiked  the  guns  of  the 
fort  before  leaving  it  to  the  enemy  and  considered 
what  to  do  next. 

In  order  to  sail  up  the  bay  the  Spanish  fleet  must 
go  round  a  point  of  land  commonly  called  "the  Devil's 
Elbow,"  on  which  Oglethorpe's  cannon  perched,  all 
ready  to  rake  the  ships  as  they  passed.  Oglethorpe 
doubted  their  trying  It.  He  knew  something  of  Span- 
ish tactics,  and  rather  expected  them  to  land  and  trust 
to  their  numbers — five  thousand  against  his  bare  eight 
hundred.     And  he  guessed  right. 

At  daybreak  on  July  7th  the  Spanish  commander 
began  to  move  his  forces  by  land.  A  level  sandy  road, 
not  wide,  crossed  the  Island.  It  ran  between  a  forest 
of  pine  and  palmetto  and  a  swamp,  and  beyond  was  an 
unshaded  plain.  Before  emerging  into  the  open  the 
Spaniards  halted  for  breakfast,  for  the  sun  was  grow- 
ing hot. 

They  had  no  sooner  stacked  their  arms  and  unslung 
their  kettles  and  provision-sacks  than  a  hall  of  bullets 
came  from  Highlanders  In  the  woods,  and  scattering 
shots,  well  aimed,  from  the  swamp  where  the  Indians 
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were.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  assailants  but  the 
gleam  of  a  hatchet  or  rifle-barrel,  or  the  scarlet  of  the 
Munro  plaid.  The  olive  green  and  dull  blue  tartans 
of  the  Mackays  and  Macintoshes  could  not  be  seen 
at  all.  The  Spanish  troops  were  trained  and  experi- 
enced, but  as  one  of  their  officers  said  despairingly, 
"the  swamp  was  so  full  of  Indians  that  the  Devil 
himself  could  not  have  made  way  there."  To  charge 
into  the  forest  from  the  sunlit  road  would  be  suicidal. 
They  fled  to  their  boats,  losing  nearly  a  thousand  men 
on  the  way.  Montiana  had  just  come  to  the  unpleasant 
conclusion  that  Oglethorpe's  forces  must  be  equal  to  his 
own,  when  a  deserter  strayed  In  and  reported  that  there 
were  less  than  a  thousand.  The  Spanish  general  took 
heart. 

But  while  Montiana  was  rallying  his  demoralized 
army  and  making  new  plans,  the  deserter's  movements 
had  not  escaped  notice.  The  quick  ear  and  eye  of  Roy 
Macgregor  had  won  him  among  the  Indians  the  name 
of  "The  Seer" — they  had  taken  the  title  from  his  own 
boat's  name.  He  saw  the  man  go,  followed  him,  and 
reported  to  Oglethorpe  where  he  went. 

The  General  sat  pondering,  with  an  expression  which 
his  old  comrades  would  have  remembered  as  the  look 
of  a  man  fighting  against  desperate  odds  to  win.  "Mac- 
gregor," he  said,  "you  know  Spanish;  go  and  talk  with 
the  prisoners,  and  see  If  one  of  them  will  take  a  letter 
to  that  deserter — for  a  consideration." 

Macgregor  did  not  have  much  trouble  in  arranging 
the  matter.  The  man  who  took  the  letter  was  a  fine, 
Impetuous,  patriotic  young  caballero,  who  might  be 
expected  to  take  it  not  to  the  deserter  but  direct  to 
Montiana.     The  letter  said  that  two  thousand  men 
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were  coming  from  Carolina  and  that  also  Admiral  Ver- 
non was  on  his  way  with  a  strong  fleet  from  Saint 
Augustine.  It  suggested  that  the  deserter  should 
impress  the  mind  of  Montiana  with  the  small  force 
Oglethorpe  had,  and  delay  him  there  till  the  English 
trap  was  sprung. 

Oglethorpe  reflected,  grimly,  that  whatever  hap- 
pened, this  would  settle  the  fate  of  that  deserter;  the 
Spanish  commander  would  hang  him  as  a  spy. 

The  stratagem  worked  perfectly.  By  great  good 
luck  three  strange  sails  appeared  in  the  ofl!ing,  and 
though  they  were  harmless  merchantmen  from  Charles 
Town,  the  Spanish  commander  took  them  as  proof  of 
the  intercepted  information  and  departed.  This  was 
the  last  attempt  of  Spain  to  war  on  English  colonies. 

Macgregor  and  John  Milledge,  though  among  the 
youngest  of  the  soldiers,  received  their  due  reward. 
Young  Milledge  lived  to  found  a  town,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  outlawed  Macgregors  was  now  no  more  a 
landless  man. 


TO  MISS  LUCAS 

While  Seated  at  Her  Harp 

In  April  days,  through  wakening  brooks 

The  jester's  bells  are  chiming, 
And  bird  and  bee  chant  lightsomely 

Sweet  songs  of  nature's  rhyming — 
Yet  none  of  the  choir  have  the  power  divine 
To  cheer  the  soul  that  doth  repine, 
To  chase  away  sorrow  and  banish  care 
As  doth  the  harper  seated  there 

By  her  window  that  fronts  the  sea. 
She  is  fair  of  face  and  shining  of  hair, 

And  slender  and  young  is  she. 

In  April  days  if  skies  be  gray 

The  sunshine  follows  after, 
And  though  the  winds  be  fierce  and  strong 

Yet  Maytime  lures  to  laughter — 
Yet  none  of  them  all  can  grieve  or  delight 
As  the  music  that  ripples  from  fingers  white 
Flying  as  light  as  the  swallow  that  dips 

In  the  grain-fields  by  Ashley  water. 
Singing  she  calls  to  the  white-winged  ships, 

For  she  is  a  Governor's  daughter. 
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XX 

BLUE    ROSES 

**V7'0U  might  as  well  try  to  grow  blue  roses!"  con- 

■*■  eluded  old  Madam  Ashley  majestically.  A  girl 
of  eighteen,  seated  at  a  mahogany  desk  strewn  with 
papers,  looked  up  with  eyes  as  demure  as  a  kitten's. 

"But  surely,  dear  madam,  I  ought  not  to  disregard 
my  Papa's  express  instructions?" 

"Instructions!"  sniffed  the  old  dame.  " 'Twas  by 
his  command,  of  course,  that  you  were  spoiling  your 
eyes  just  now  over  a  musty  book  of  biography.  If 
you  were  my  daughter  it  should  go  In  the  fire  forth- 
with." 

"Nay,  madam,  have  mercy  on  poor  Plutarch!"  the 
girl  protested  merrily,  catching  up  a  small  brown-and- 
gold  volume  in  mock  terror.  "I  have  almost  finished 
him — and  do  I  really  look  so  old  and  decrepit?" 

"You  are  a  minx.  Miss  Lizzy,"  the  old  lady  said, 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself,  and  pinching  the  soft 
cheek  fondly.  "I  shall  rejoice  when  the  Governor  re- 
turns to  see  after  his  plantations  himself,  since  your 
poor  mother  cannot  bear  the  worry.  In  my  day  young 
ladies  employed  themselves  like  gentlewomen,  and  left 
affairs  to  the  men." 

Miss  Lucas  accompanied  her  guest  to  the  landing,  for 
as  most  planters  on  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers  did 
in  that  day,  Madam  Ashley  had  her  own  barge.  Miss 
Lucas's  small  sister  Polly,  watching  from  the  window- 
seat  where  she  was  curled  up  with  her  guest,  Charlotte 
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Welles,  giggled  mischievously.  "Lizzy  always  gets 
her  way,"  she  said.  "People  often  tell  her  she  should 
be  going  to  balls  or  painting  or  at  her  needlework  or 
harp,  instead  of  pottering  about  the  plantation,  but 
she  likes  it,  and  Mamma  doesn't  care.  She  keeps  all 
the  accounts,  and  Papa  trusts  her  with  everything." 

"How  wonderful  1"  said  Charlotte  admiringly. 

She  thought  Miss  Elizabeth  Lucas — usually  called 
Eliza  or  Lizzy — the  most  extraordinary  young  lady 
she  had  ever  seen.  Everything  in  Carolina  was  new 
and  strange  to  the  little  London  girl.  In  1743  Charles 
Town  In  South  Carolina  had  grown  so  rapidly  that 
some  English  merchants  had  come  out  to  establish 
stores,  and  Charlotte's  father  was  one  of  them.  Find- 
ing that  there  were  good  boarding-schools  in  the  colony, 
he  had  brought  his  little  daughter  from  London.  She 
was  spending  a  week  at  Wapoo  plantation,  six  miles 
from  Charles  Town  by  water  and  seventeen  by  land, 
before  beginning  school.  She  and  Polly — who  was  a 
sad  chatterbox — were  already  great  friends. 

Colonel  Lucas  was  the  English  governor  of  Antigua 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  his  wife  was  an  invalid,  and 
the  climate  was  bad  for  her.  He  had  just  bought  this 
plantation  in  Carolina  and  settled  his  family  there, 
when  political  disturbances  called  him  back  to  his  post, 
and  he  had  left  his  sixteen-year-old  daughter  in  full 
charge  of  Wapoo.  During  the  following  two  years 
she  had  not  only  kept  all  the  plantation  accounts,  but 
written  full  reports  to  her  father  of  all  that  went  on 
at  Wapoo  and  at  his  two  other  plantations  some  miles 
away.  All  of  her  letters  had  to  be  copied  in  a  manu- 
script book,  or  careful  notes  made  if  there  was  no  time 
for  this.  Thus,  if  a  letter  went  astray  she  could  for- 
ward a  duplicate.     Besides  the  usual  risks  of  a  sea 
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voyage,  England  and  Spain  were  at  war,  and  every 
English  ship  took  the  chance  of  being  captured  or  sunk. 
The  Governor  also  depended  upon  his  daughter  to  see 
that  the  overseers  carried  out  his  orders,  and  to  at- 
tend personally  to  some  experiments  In  which  he  was 
interested.  He  had  sent  her  certain  seeds  and  roots 
from  foreign  countries,  which  he  thought  might  be 
made  to  grow  in  the  Carolinas. 

Besides  all  this.  Miss  Lizzy  spent  two  hours  daily 
at  her  music  and  two  hours  in  study,  and  had  charge  of 
the  teaching  of  her  younger  sister.  Polly,  who  had 
holiday  this  week  in  honor  of  her  guest,  presently  ob- 
served : 

"Oh  goody — Lizzy  has  done  her  letters,  and  as  soon 
as  Chloe  and  Sukey  have  been,  she'll  read  to  us !" 

Two  little  negro  girls  in  striped  homespun  frocks 
and  gay  Madras  turbans  came  in  a  minute  later,  for  a 
lesson  in  reading  and  writing,  and  evidently  regarded 
their  hour  with  their  young  mistress  as  a  treat.  Al- 
though their  writing  was  not  equal  to  the  clear,  grace- 
ful script  of  their  teacher  It  was  not  bad  at  all.  Miss 
Lucas  was  teaching  them  a  hymn,  one  verse  each  day, 
and  the  lines  this  morning  were: 

"Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see; 
The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 

"I  hope  these  two  girls  will  be  schoolmistresses  to 
the  others,"  explained  the  young  lady  when  the  slave 
pupils  had  curtsied  and  gone.  "Our  clergyman,  Mr. 
Garden,  is  teaching  his  people,  and  that  put  the  scheme 
into  my  heart.  Yes,  Polly  dear,  now  we  will  have  our 
reading." 
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All  of  Colonel  Lucas's  books  had  been  left  at 
Wapoo,  and  his  library  was  much  larger  than  most 
young  maidens  of  that  day  had  at  command.  Char- 
lotte wondered  if  anybody  ever  could  read  so  many 
books.  At  her  amazed  look  Miss  Lizzy  laughed  out, 
musically. 

"My  love,"  she  said,  "you  seem  to  suspect  our 
library  of  being  partly  wooden  volumes  like  Leonora's. 
But  Papa  says  we  are  not  to  pore  too  long  over  lappets 
and  tuckers.  I  heard  him  say  to  Mr.  Pinckney  that  he 
always  wondered,  when  he  saw  ladies  with  their  heads 
together  over  their  tambour  frames,  what  mischief 
they  were  contriving,  but  of  course  that  was  only  his 
joke." 

Finding  that  Charlotte  had  never  heard  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  she  took  down  the  book  and  read  the 
Leonora  chapter,  and  then  the  account  of  Sir  Roger's 
call  on  Moll  White  and  her  cat.  Then  at  Polly's  re- 
quest she  read  Mr.  Pope's  funny  poem  about  the  little 
giantess,  Glumdalclitch,  and  showed  Charlotte  the  book 
with  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Gulliver. 

At  dinner  Charlotte  learned  to  her  surprise  that 
there  were  thrilling  stories  about  Carolina  itself.  Now, 
people  in  England  hardly  thought  that  the  colonies 
were  old  enough  to  have  history. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinckney,  who  dined  at  Wapoo  that 
day,  had  always  lived  in  Charles  Town,  and  in  1707, 
when  Mr.  Pinckney  was  a  little  boy,  the  city  was  be- 
sieged. The  gentleman  told  the  story  to  the  children, 
arranging  nuts,  raisins,  and  sweetmeats  to  show  where 
the  fortifications  were. 

"The  King  of  Spain,"  he  said,  "always  claimed  that 
this  country  was  a  part  of  Florida,  and  as  France  and 
Spain  were  friendly  just  then,  he  persuaded  the  French 
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King  to  send  Admiral  Le  Feboure  to  take  Charles 
Town.  Governor  Johnson  called  out  the  militia,  and 
set  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  colony  at  work,  build- 
ing embankments.  I  could  see  it  all,  for  an  embank- 
ment was  just  across  the  street  from  our  house,  and 
how  I  did  wish  I  was  old  enough  to  go  out  and  help ! 
At  last  after  days  of  waiting  we  saw  five  little  smoke 
signals  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  meant  that  five 
French  ships  were  coming.  Then  we  saw  an  envoy 
landing  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  he  went  up  to  see 
the  Governor  in  Granville  Bastion  and  tell  him  that 
he  might  have  one  hour  to  surrender." 

Mr.  PInckney  stopped  to  enjoy  the  wide-eyed  fasci- 
nation of  the  children.  Polly  had  heard  the  story 
before,  but  she  always  got  excited  over  it,  nevertheless. 

"The  Governor  said,  'There  is  no  occasion  for  one 
minute  to  answer  that  message.  I  hold  the  town  for 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  I  can  depend  upon  my  men. 
They  will  sooner  die  than  surrender.  I  am  resolved 
to  defend  the  place  until  the  last  drop  of  blood  has 
been  shed.' 

"Perhaps  the  French  Admiral  had  no  love  for  his 
errand,  or  perhaps  he  had  not  looked  for  any  resist- 
ance, but  whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  he  sailed 
away  without  making  any  fight  at  all  worth  mention- 

Everything  about  that  dinner  was  Interesting  to 
Charlotte.  The  food  Itself  was  not  like  anything  on 
London  tables.  A  rich  hot  stew,  which  old  Jack,  the 
negro  cook  from  Barbadoes,  called  "pepper-pot"  was 
the  chief  dish,  and  It  was  made  of  chicken,  shrimps, 
oysters,  crabs,  ham,  and  red  peppers.  Jack  was  called 
In  to  tell  Mrs.  PInckney  how  it  was  made.  Rice  was 
served  with  it,  cooked  white  and  dry  in  a  mold  like 
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a  big  cake,  and  spoonfuls  of  it  were  dipped  in  the 
stew.  The  dessert  was  "floating  island" — syllabub 
poured  over  cake  soaked  in  madeira.  The  water  was 
cistern  water,  but  Charlotte  thought  it  the  most  deli- 
cious she  had  tasted.  At  Antigua  there  were  no  springs 
of  good  water  at  all,  and  rain  water  for  drinking  was 
collected  in  brick  vats.  The  West  India  planters  who 
came  to  Carolina,  finding  the  water  sometimes  unwhole- 
some, followed  the  same  plan. 

After  dinner  the  PInckneys  asked  Miss  Lucas  to  play 
for  them  on  the  harp,  and  then  they  took  their  leave. 
The  hour  or  so  before  dark  was  devoted  to  needlework. 
Polly,  who  had  a  new  doll  from  London,  with  a  painted 
wooden  head,  was  sewing  on  a  petticoat  for  the  little 
lady,  and  Charlotte  had  a  kerchief  to  hem.  Miss 
Lizzy  was  at  work  on  a  queer  thing  which  she  said  was 
a  shrimp  net.  The  blue-flowered  India  calico  of  the 
doll's  gown  reminded  Charlotte  of  something. 

"Miss  Lizzy,  please,  what  are  blue  roses?" 

"Blue  roses? — Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  what  Mrs. 
Ashley  said  this  morning.  She  meant  that  I  was  doing 
something  foolish,  like  a  person  trying  to  grow  roses 
of  a  color  that  is  against  nature.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  Dr.  Garden  almost  could.  Polly,  we  must  take 
Charlotte  to  see  his  flowers.  The  white  Cape  Jessa- 
mine has  been  named  after  him.  Gardenia. 

"I  might  say,  perhaps,  that  my  roses  are  indigo 
roses — ^you  know  what  indigo  is?"  she  added.  Char- 
lotte looked  uncertain. 

"It's  dye,  isn't  it?"  the  Httle  girl  asked.  "And  it 
comes  in  squares." 

"I  wish  it  did,  my  dearest  child.  It  is  made  from 
the  indigo  plant,  and  I  have  some  growing.  You  shall 
see  it  if  you  like." 
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"Lizzy  gets  up  at  sunrise,"  Polly  put  in,  "every 
morning,  to  go  and  look  at  her  indigo." 

"Not  quite  so  early.  But  I  do  have  to  be  out  by 
seven  o'clock,  or  everything  would  be  late  and  go 
wrong,  all  day." 

Everything  but  the  birds  was  very  quiet  next  morn- 
ing, when  Charlotte  woke.  She  parted  her  mosquito- 
curtains  carefully,  not  to  wake  Polly,  dressed  as  quickly 
as  she  could,  and  was  waiting  on  the  steps  when  Miss 
Lucas  came  out  to  make  her  rounds  of  the  plantation. 
She  did  not  look  a  bit  like  the  manager  of  an  estate 
in  her  straw  hat  and  India  muslin,  but  she  seemed  to 
know  just  what  to  say  and  what  to  do.  From  Mr. 
Murray,  the  overseer,  to  the  cooper  Sogo  and  the  boat- 
man June,  who  had  some  barrel  staves  to  be  sent  to 
Antigua,  everyone  seemed  pleased  to  see  her  and  gave 
respectful  attention  to  her  orders.  Under  a  tree  she 
stopped,  to  show  Charlotte  a  nest  of  mocking-birds. 

"I  wish  people  were  like  these  little  darling  things," 
the  young  girl  said  rather  wistfully.  "They  only  live 
to  make  music." 

The  indigo  proved  to  be  a  plant  with  yellow  flowers 
like  lucerne,  and  it  seemed  strange  that  it  should  be 
made  into  a  blue  dye. 

"I  lost  all  my  first  crop,"  Miss  Lucas  explained, 
"for  it  was  planted  too  late,  and  the  frost  got  it  before 
the  seeds  were  ripe.  I  asked  Papa  to  send  seed  the  next 
year  in  time  to  put  it  in  as  early  as  possible — in  March. 
I  let  that  all  go  to  seed,  and  gave  seed  to  anyone  who 
would  try  it.  This  year,  I  hope  we  shall  have  enough 
to  make  the  dye.  Papa  has  sent  me  a  workman  from 
Montserrat,  where  there  are  indigo  plantations,  to  take 
charge  of  the  work." 

This  man,  Nicholas  Cromwell,  was  out  superintend' 
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ing  the  bricklayers  at  work  on  vats  for  the  Indigo. 
There  were  three  brick  vats,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
leaves  would  be  put  to  soak  when  they  were  cut.  This 
must  be  done  exactly  at  the  right  time.  For  several 
days  the  mixture  would  froth  and  ferment,  and  must 
be  watched  night  and  day.  At  just  the  right  moment 
the  liquid  would  be  drawn  off  Into  the  second  vat. 
Then,  after  being  beaten  with  paddles  until  it  grew 
thick,  it  would  be  drawn  into  the  third  vat,  to  settle. 
The  sediment  at  the  bottom,  dried  In  the  shade,  and 
made  into  cakes  for  sale,  was  indigo. 

"I  do  hope  everything  will  go  right,"  Miss  Lucas 
said,  peering  about  the  half-completed  brickwork. 
"Papa  gave  £io  a  bushel  for  that  seed." 

It  did  seem  as  if  blue  roses  could  hardly  be  more 
costly  or  more  troublesome.  "He  will  be  so  pleased 
if  it  turns  out  well,"  the  young  girl  went  on,  "and 
I  do  like  to  work  out  new  ideas,  I  confess.  You  see 
rice  is  the  only  one  of  our  crops  that  we  can  sell  in 
England,  and  that  grows  only  in  low  ground,  because 
it  must  be  flooded  in  the  season.  Indigo  would  be 
a  good  crop  for  the  uplands." 

"Does  rice  grow  wild?"  Charlotte  asked.  She  had 
really  never  thought  whether  it  did  or  not. 

"Oh  no ;  it  was  planted,  just  as  I  have  planted  indigo, 
and  lucerne,  and  cotton,  and  cassada  here.  Almost 
fifty  years  ago  a  shipwrecked  captain  from  Madagas- 
car brought  a  little  rice  to  Charles  Town,  and  the 
landgrave,  Mr.  Smith,  sowed  it  in  a  wet  corner  of 
his  garden  and  found  that  it  did  well.  Now  they  say 
that  we  can  raise  as  good  rice  as  they  do  in  India. 
The  sea-captains  like  it  better  than  wheat  to  carry 
on  long  voyages,  because  even  if  It  gets  wet,  it  can 
be  dried  and  used.     But  it  Is  not  nearly  as  profitable 
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as  indigo.  I  mean  to  raise  silkworms,  too,  and  make 
silk  by  and  by.  Governor  Johnson  has  them,  and  he 
calls  his  plantation  'Silk  Hope.'  " 

Charlotte  followed  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
the  indigo  in  the  next  few  months  with  almost  as  much 
interest  as  Miss  Lucas  herself.  She  spent  many  holi- 
days at  Wapoo  and  heard  all  about  it.  When  they 
came  to  make  the  dye,  the  first  attempt  was  a  total 
failure,  and  Nicholas  Cromwell  said  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  climate.  This  was  a  terrible  thought,  for  if  the 
climate  spoiled  the  indigo  there  was  no  hope  for  it. 
But  Miss  Lucas  would  not  give  up  yet.  She  questioned 
the  islander  closely,  caught  him  tripping  two  or  three 
times,  and  discovered  that  he  had  not  obeyed  her  direc- 
tions. On  her  own  responsibility,  without  waiting  to 
hear  from  her  father,  she  discharged  him  and  set  his 
brother  at  the  work,  watching  every  process  herself. 
Seventeen  pounds  of  excellent  dye  resulted.  The  indigo 
crop  at  Wapoo  was  a  success. 

But  Cromwell  had  not  spoiled  the  first  lumps  through 
mere  carelessness  or  stupidity.  Inquiries  were  set  afoot 
and  it  was  learned  that  the  Montserrat  planters,  fear- 
ing to  lose  some  of  their  indigo  trade  with  the  colo- 
nists, had  privately  bribed  him  to  make  a  failure  of  the 
work  and  keep  Governor  Lucas  out  of  the  field.  After 
the  Wapoo  experiment,  however,  more  than  a  hundred 
other  Carolina  planters  took  to  growing  the  crop,  se- 
curing seed  from  Miss  Lucas.  The  colonial  govern- 
ment granted  a  bounty.  Then  England  also  gave  a 
bounty  of  sixpence  a  pound,  to  keep  the  French  indigo 
out  of  the  English  market.  This  made  it  possible  for 
a  planter  to  invest  capital  In  an  Indigo  plantation  with 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  doubling  It  In  three  or 
four  years.     When  Charlotte  went  to  the  wedding  of 
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her  beloved  Miss  Lizzy  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  she  wore 
a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  the  gift  of  the  bride,  made  of 
Carolina  silk  and  dyed  with  Carolina  blue.  This  bride, 
whose  sons  left  honored  names  in  their  country's  his- 
tory, lived  to  see  South  Carolina  exporting  each  year 
more  than  one  million  pounds  of  indigo,  which  was  the 
most  valuable  crop  until  after  the  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin,  cotton  took  its  place. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  FORGE 

The  world  is  dark  and  silent, 

The  sun  is  still  abed, 
When  from  our  kindling  furnaces 

The  light  is  fierce  and  red. 
Hey  now  for  sledge  and  bellows! 

We've  work  for  hand  and  brain, 
For  we  have  served  our  brethren 

Since  the  days  of  Tubal-Cain. 

Kettles  to  cook  your  dinners. 

Axes  to  fell  your  trees, 
Hammers  to  build  you  housen — 

We  forge  'em  as  you  please. 
Knives  for  the  farm  or  the  forest, 

Tomahawk,  spear,  and  spade — 
Who  knows  so  well  as  we  do 

How  war  and  peace  be  made? 

Where  trails  lead  up  the  mountain, 

Where  roads  go  to  the  town, 
You'll  see  the  pack-horse  wending 

With  iron  up  and  down. 
'Tis  most  like  tales  of  alchemy 

Whispered  in  days  of  old, 
Our  skillets  turn  to  silver. 

Our  hatchets  turn  to  gold. 
There's    more    than    strength    to    forging, 

There's  more  than  brain  to  thought — 
Out  of  men's  cunning  labor 

Are  great  new  empires  wrought ! 
Each  heart  of  steadfast  valor, 

Each  onward-seeing  brain, 
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Each  deed  of  changeless  loyalty 
Is  welding  of  the  chain. 

Cheerily  then,  go  forward, 

The  sun's  a  half-hour  high. 
And  like  a  master-craftsman 

Stands  watching  from  the  sky. 
So  let  your  toil  be  generous, 

The  wage  is  more  than  seems. 
Ye'll  forge  for  all  Eternity 

If  ye  feed  your  fires  with  dreams! 


XXI 

AT  THE    BAG    o'    NAILS 

TN  the  soot  and  blaze  and  din  of  a  Pennsylvania  iron 
■■■  foundry  George  Taylor,  on  his  seventeenth  birth- 
day, was  stoking  a  furnace.  He  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience as  a  laborer,  but  he  was  a  "redemptioner" 
landed  a  week  ago  at  Philadelphia,  and  bought  by  an 
ironmaster  to  make  up  a  gang;  and  he  must  serve  his 
term. 

The  master  stopped  In  passing,  and  watched  him. 
"You're  new  to  this,"  he  said,  "your  hands  are  blis- 
tered." 

The  youth  straightened  his  aching  back  and  smiled. 
"They'll  be  after  hardening  in  time,  sir." 

"Can  you  read  and  write?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir." 

"Keep  accounts?" 

"I  can  cipher  through  the  Rule  o'  Three." 

"Get  Into  some  scrape  in  the  old  country?" 

"They  would  ha'  made  me  a  doctor  if  I'd  be  said 
by  them,  but  I  ran  away,"  the  lad  answered  light- 
heartedly. 

"Sorry  you  came?" 

"No,   sir!" 

"Wash  yourself  and  come  to  the  warehouse.  I'll 
see  can  you  keep  books." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  George  Taylor's  fortune. 

He  lived  to  be  master  in  the  foundry  where  he  had 

once  fed  the  fires. 
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Iron  works  were  dotted  all  up  and  down  the  valleys 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  even  then.  The  treaty  of 
1744  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  English  halted 
Indian  raids,  and  settlers  were  pushing  westward  year 
by  year.  First  they  went  by  boat  and  settled  along  the 
rivers.  Then  tough,  scrubby  pack-horses  loaded  with 
trading  goods  climbed  the  mountains,  following  Indian 
trails.  There  was  a  bell  on  every  horse's  collar,  muf- 
fled by  day  but  unloosed  when  the  horses  were  grazing, 
hobbled,  in  woods  or  wild  pasture.  The  drivers  car- 
ried shelled  corn  for  the  horses,  and  for  themselves, 
hard  bread,  meal,  jerked  meat,  ham,  and  cheese.  They 
sometimes  left  part  of  their  provender  at  the  last  tav- 
ern before  they  entered  the  wilderness,  and  picked  it 
up  on  the  way  back  to  finish  the  journey. 

As  cabins  gave  place  to  houses,  nails  were  greatly  in 
demand.  Nailmaking  was  a  popular  home  industry. 
Some  ironmaster  would  set  up  a  "slittlng-mill"  handy 
to  the  mines,  making  long  slender  rods  that  any  settler 
could  hammer  into  nails  in  his  spare  time.  After 
making  all  he  needed  for  his  own  use  he  could  get  pay 
for  his  work  from  the  Ironmaster  or  his  neighbors. 
Both  rods  and  nails  went  further  west,  beyond  the  set- 
tlements, carried  by  traders  like  Hyman  Levy,  the 
little,  silent,  black-bearded  peddler  who  had  carried  a 
pack  on  his  own  back  before  pack-horses  Invaded  the 
trails.  Taylor  or  his  master  saw  the  need  of  a  tavern 
or  "ordinary"  to  shelter  wayfarers,  and  procured  3 
license  for  Taylor's  Scotch  landlady,  Widow  Sarah 
Gaunt,  to  keep  one  in  her  house,  which  they  rebuilt 
for  her.  It  was  named  "The  Bag  o'  Nails"  after  an 
old  English  inn — which  was  originally  "The  Bac- 
chanals," but  nobody  knew  that.  This  was  fortunate, 
for  Sarah's  Covenanter  mind  would  have  been  scan- 
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dalized,  and  In  its  present  form  It  suited  very  well. 
The  place  was  decent  and  respectable,  and  most  of  the 
guests  were  drovers,  hunters,  or  settlers,  used  to  rough- 
ing it  and  glad  to  be  able  to  sleep  under  cover.  KIrsty, 
the  old  Scotchwoman's  granddaughter,  sometimes 
helped  in  the  serving,  and  was  regarded  with  the  most 
careful  respect  and  admiration. 

One  of  the  earliest  lodgers  was  a  young  Virginian 
who  arrived  wet  through  from  riding  in  the  woods. 
He  stowed  away  hot  scones,  meat  pie,  cockaleekle,  and 
porridge  in  a  way  that  showed  his  appreciation  of 
proper  fare,  but  he  was  very  shy  of  bonny  KIrsty. 
After  supper,  when  only  men  were  present,  he  was  not 
so  bashful,  though  not  at  all  talkative.  Levy  was 
there,  and  so  was  Christopher  Gist,  the  Carolina  fron- 
tiersman, who  had  lately  journeyed  beyond  the  Ohio 
and  had  met  the  young  Virginian's  brother,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Ohio  Company. 

"I  reckon  you're  used  to  different  fare  at  home?" 
said  Gist. 

"I  have  not  slept  in  a  bed  for  three  weeks,"  said  the 
youth,  basking  in  the  firelight  like  a  big  half-grown 
puppy.  "First  time  I  went  surveying,"  he  added,  "not 
being  used  to  sleeping  on  the  floor  with  the  family,  like 
cats  and  dogs,  I  lay  down  in  the  bed  they  showed  me  to. 
I  never  did  that  again.  It  took  us  a  couple  of  hours 
next  day  to  get  rid  of  the  game  we  caught." 

There  was  a  laugh.  They  all  remembered  similar 
experiences. 

"What's  the  country  like,  on  the  Ohio?"  asked  the 
youngster,  and  Gist  described  enthusiastically  the  mag- 
nificent timberlands  and  rich  valleys  he  had  seen.  When 
the  others  prepared  to  sleep  rolled  up  in  blankets, 
rugs,  or  coats,  around  the  tap-room  fire,  Taylor  in- 
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vlted  the  surveyor  Into  his  own  room.  They  sat  up 
late,  for  the  unexplored  western  lands  were  to  Taylor 
the  very  El  Dorado  of  the  colonies,  and  he  seldom 
found  so  courteous  a  listener. 

"But  you  must  be  weary  of  my  clack,"  he  said  at 
last.  "Here  have  I  been  running  on  for  the  last  hour, 
and  you  sit  there  taking  it  all  in  like  a  sponge  and  not 
getting  in  a  word." 

The  other  shook  his  head.  Something  like  melan- 
choly shadowed  his  face.  "I  have  but  small  gift  for 
talking,"  he  said,  "and  must  often  seem  dull  in  com- 
pany. My  brother  Lawrence  will  be  mightily  interested 
in  all  you've  told  me.  I  hope  we  may  meet  again 
some  day,"  he  added,  rather  shyly. 

In  Parliament,  meanwhile,  the  growth  of  colonial 
manufactures  attracted  attention.  As  early  as  17 19 
the  English  ironmasters  had  begun  to  resent  American 
Invasion  of  their  market,  and  now  there  were  heavy  war 
taxes  to  be  met,  from  the  nine  years'  war  between 
France  and  Spain.  Bar  Iron  and  pig  iron  from  America 
could  be  fed  Into  English  forges,  to  return  to  the 
colonies  as  weapons,  tools,  and  utensils,  with  profit 
to  the  manufacturers,  but  if  Instead  of  keeping  to  the 
rough  work,  the  smelting  and  casting,  the  ironmasters 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  were  to  make  hard- 
ware as  well,  what  would  become  of  the  colonial 
market? 

Suddenly  came  the  news  that  Parliament  had  made 
a  new  law,  to  take  effect  June  24,  1750,  removing  the 
duty  from  bar  Iron  and  pig  iron  brought  Into  England, 
but  forbidding  Its  exportation  to  other  countries  or 
even  coastwise  traffic.  Moreover,  the  law  forbade  the 
building  of  slltting-mllls,  rolling-mills,  plating  forges 
with  tilt  hammers,  steel  furnaces,  or  any  furnaces  to 
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produce  goods  competing  with  those  of  English  iron- 
masters. There  were  heavy  fines  for  disobeying  the 
law,  and  any  governor  or  lieutenant  governor  allowing 
It  to  be  violated  would  not  only  be  fined  but  removed 
from  office,  and  made  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  King  thereafter. 

The  Pennsylvania  iron  works  buzzed  with  anxious 
discussion.  The  colonial  assemblies  had  also  taken 
part  in  the  late  war  by  voting  men,  supplies,  and  money 
for  protecting  the  frontier,  and  how  could  they  pay 
their  own  taxes  with  so  sweeping  a  reduction  in  their 
resources?  Much  talk  went  on  around  the  fire  at  the 
Bag  o'  Nails.  One  stormy  night  the  Virginian  sur- 
veyor again  arrived.  He  had  come  over  Nemacolin's 
trail  from  the  AUeghanies,  and  said  that  he  had  seen 
four-horse  wagons  where  only  pack-horses  went  the 
year  before. 

An  hour  later,  a  whip-handle  beat  a  heavy  rat-tat-tat 
on  the  door.  An  English  captain  named  Tryon  desired 
lodging.  He  was  young,  and  evidently  not  familiar 
with  colonial  life,  or  pleased  with  it.  The  resources  of 
the  tavern  were  not  great,  and  the  only  private  room 
suited  to  the  demands  of  this  guest  had  a  smoky  chim- 
ney. He  ate  his  supper  there,  and  then  came  out  to 
mix  a  mug  of  flip  in  the  tap-room.  The  young  Vir- 
ginian changed  his  seat  to  give  him  the  warm  corner 
of  the  settle.    The  rest  went  on  discussing  the  new  law. 

Taylor  was  the  only  one  who  wore  broadcloth,  and 
the  officer  presently  addressed  a  remark  to  him.  His 
curt,  clear  speech  contrasted  markedly  with  the  Irish 
lilt  of  Taylor's  voice  and  the  brogue,  burr,  and  gut- 
turals of  the  rest.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  room  were 
either  Irish,  Scotch,  or  Palatine  German. 

"This  brawling  and  scolding  over  taxes  is  sickening," 
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was  Tryon's  comment.  "It  shows  small  gratitude  for 
the  King's  protection." 

"The  protection  we  had  in  this  war,"  retorted  Tay- 
lor, "was  mostly  of  our  own  providing,  and  it  was  sore 
needed." 

"Against  a  parcel  of  savages?"  said  Tryon  with  an 
incredulous  laugh.  "Why,  sir,  a  squad  of  our  dragoons 
would  send  them  flying  in  a  panic." 

"As  Johnnie  Cope  did  to  Pr-rince  Charlie's  Hielan- 
ders  at  Pr-reston  Pans,"  called  someone  in  the  back 
of  the  room.  A  swart  man  in  buckskin  picked  up  his 
long  flintlock  and  went  out. 

"That  was  Black  Jack  of  Juniata,"  said  Taylor. 
"One  day  he  came  home  to  find  his  cabin  in  ashes,  his 
wife  and  children  killed  and  scalped.  Since  then  he 
has  lived  to  patrol  the  frontier  and  try  to  guard  the 
settlers  against  Indians.  How  are  your  dragoons  to 
fight  a  foe  they  cannot  see?  Can  the  King's  troops  in 
their  scarlet  coats  guard  a  thousand  miles  of  frontier? 
Our  protection  lies  chiefly  in  the  rapid  settlement  of 
these  valleys,  and  the  men  who  do  that  work  need  iron 
■ — which  must  not  be  too  costly  for  their  purse." 

"Pish,"  said  the  Englishman  contemptuously.  "You 
will  see  the  day  when  not  so  much  as  a  horseshoe,  no, 
nor  a  horseshoe  nail,  will  be  made  in  America." 

"I  have  heard  that  before,"  said  Taylor.  "Our 
farmers,  carpenters,  coopers,  builders,  and  wheel- 
wrights are  expected  to  buy  nails  made  of  American 
ore  shipped  to  England  and  back  again  as  hardware, 
the  cost  of  two  voyages  and  the  profits  of  the  middle- 
men added  to  the  cost  of  material  and  making." 

"And  why  not?"  snapped  Tryon. 

"No  reason — only  they  won't  do  it." 

"They  will  be  forced  to." 
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"You  forget  that  these  men's  grandfathers  did  with- 
out iron  In  their  building.     They  used  wooden  pegs." 

"Not  in  horseshoes." 

"If  traffic  between  the  colonies  is  stopped  we  shall 
have  the  less  use  for  horses.  Our  rivers  are  our  car- 
riers." 

"Packmen  also,"  said  Levy  from  his  corner. 

"Your  rivers,"  sneered  the  officer,  stirring  his  sec- 
ond mug  of  flip  and  tossing  It  off  with  abandon.  "Who 
ever  heard  of  your  rivers — except  perhaps  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Delaware  I" 

"The  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  the  Shenandoah,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  James,  the  Monongahela,"  suggested 
Taylor  amiably. 

"Pot-o-mac,"  stuttered  Tryon.  "Barb-barian  title. 
Some  creek.  In  a  swamp,  doubtless." 

"It  Is  longer  than  the  Hudson,"  the  Virginian 
observed,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "It  is  navigable 
for  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  that  is  not  half 
Its  length." 

The  Englishman  turned  an  astonished  look  upon  the 
tall  youth  in  a  hunting-suit  of  buckskin.  "What  do  you 
know  about  it?" 

"I  have  surveyed  It.     Have  another  drink." 

"L-likely  story!"  Tryon  stammered,  but  he  was  too 
drowsy  to  argue  further  and  was  presently  helped  to 
bed  by  his  negro  man,  Jude.  It  was  perhaps  as  well, 
for  the  company  was  losing  respect  for  the  uniform. 

The  townsmen  had  taken  their  departure  and  the 
others  were  preparing  for  the  night,  when  the  negro 
Jude  opened  the  door  and  glanced  about  the  room. 

"Marsa,"  he  said  to  the  surveyor,  who  was  stretch- 
ing his  great  frame  with  a  tremendous  yawn,  "ain't  you 
f'om  Fu'ginny?" 
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"Yes;  why?" 

"De  cap'n's  hoss  mighty  bad  off, — he  thoroughbred, 
but  he  been  pushed  so  hard.  I — I  seen  dat  big  bay  o' 
yone,  I  say  Um-hm!  hoss,  man  know  what  you  warn' 
same  's  ef  you  could  talk  and  'splain  to  him.  If  you'd, 
please,  suh,  cas'  yo'  eyes  over  po'  Mogul " 

"Come  on,"  said  the  Virginian, 

The  two  went  out,  followed  a  few  minutes  later  by 
Levy,  who  carried  medicines  among  the  stores  in  his 
pet  saddle-bags.  None  of  them  returned,  and  a  light 
burned  in  the  stable  all  night. 

Next  morning  the  sun  shone  brilliantly.  Most  of 
those  in  the  tavern  were  early  astir.  When  the  Eng- 
lish captain  came  out  of  his  room  all  was  quiet,  there 
was  another  scarlet-coated  officer  in  the  tap-room  with 
his  long  legs  stretched  toward  the  fire,  and  the  land- 
lady, looking  unusually  grim,  was  laying  the  table  for 
breakfast.  Kirsty  was  never  in  evidence  when  doubtful 
strangers  were  about. 

"Ha,  Morris,"  the  captain  remarked,  "so  you  found 
your  way  after  all.  Beastly  hole,  nothing  fit  to  eat, 
and  every  lout  primed  for  argument.  No  service — 
why,  Jude  says  that  Mogul,  my  black  Arabian,  you 
know,  might  have  been  dead  before  morning  for  all  the 
stablemen  cared.  Luckily  a  couple  of  fellows  were 
here  who  knew  something  of  horse-doctoring  and  got 
the  poor  brute  in  form.    Here  they  come  now." 

As  the  Virginian  entered,  followed  by  the  peddler's 
slim  dark  figure,  Tryon,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
hearth,  nodded  condescendingly. 

"Your  hawss  is  all  right  now,  I  reckon,"  drawled  the 
younger  man,  "if  you  ride  him  easy  for  a  day  or  so." 

"Very  good,"  approved  the  officer.  "I — ah — hope 
this  will  repay  you  for  your  trouble,"  and  putting  two 
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fingers  in  his  pocket  he  laid  a  silver  coin  before  each 
man.  The  widow  Gaunt  and  black  Jude  stopped  as  if 
they  had  been  frozen,  and  the  newly-arrived  officer  sat 
up  as  if  about  to  speak.  Tryon  seated  himself  at  the 
table. 

Everything  happened  in  a  flash.  With  a  mighty  hand 
the  Virginian  swept  his  fee  to  the  floor,  the  Englishman 
dodging  involuntarily  as  the  great  fist  passed  his  ear. 

"Con-found  you!"  roared  the  youth.  "Do  you  take 
me  for  a  groom?"  He  strode  out  of  the  open  door, 
flung  himself  on  his  horse  and  galloped  away.  Levy 
pushed  the  coin  remaining,  with  one  careful  finger-tip, 
toward  the  staring  captain. 

"You  owe  me  nothing,"  he  said,  in  his  soft  delib- 
erate tone.  "My  concern  was  for  your  good  horse.  I 
would  have  done  the  like  for  your  servant,  or  for  you, 
if  you  were  suffering  by  no  fault  of  your  own.  I  wish 
you  a  speedy  journey — gentlemen" — and  he  bowed 
himself  across  the  threshold. 

"Tryon,"  said  the  other  officer,  getting  up,  while  his 
companion  gazed  out  of  the  door  in  stupefaction,  "you 
certainly  have  a  most  amazing  knack  at  putting  your 
foot  in  it.  Hyman  Levy,  who  has  just  left  us,  is  the 
only  money-lender  from  whom  I  have  any  hope  of 
securing  a  loan  when  we  reach  New  York.  Also,  I  can 
tell  you  who  that  young  surveyor  is,  whom  you  insulted 
with  your  ill-judged  bounty.  I  served  with*his  brother 
Lawrence  at  Cartagena,  and  a  finer  officer  never  kept 
his  men  in  line  through  six  hours'  pounding  when  we 
were  trying  to  escalade  the  citadel.  I  met  this  young- 
ster last  year  at  Lord  Fairfax's  place,  Greenway  Court, 
and  he  told  me  that  his  brother  has  a  place  on  the 
Potomac  named  Mount  Vernon  after  our  commander. 
I  saw  him  follow  the  hounds  over  such  a  country  as 
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you  never  hunted  in  your  life,  on  this  same  bay  horse 
he  is  riding  now.  If  he  had  not  gone  off  in  such  a  hurry 
I  should  have  recalled  myself  to  him.  You  may  as  well 
remember  his  name  hereafter,  if  only  in  order  to  keep 
out  of  his  way — it  is  George  Washington." 


"  'CON-FOUND  YOU!"  ROARED  THE  YOUTH. 

FOR  A  GROOM  '  " 


'DO  YOU  TAKE  MV. 
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THE   MAP-MAKERS 

"IVT  APS  of  the  Br-rltish  colonies,"  quoth  Lieuten- 
"*-■*■  ant-Governor  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  "should 
be  done  in  r-red  ink." 

Captain  William  Trent  had  returned  with  a  dismal 
report  from  the  Ohio  country.  By  the  treaty  of  1744 
with  the  Indians  the  English  claimed  everything  as 
far  west  as  the  Mississippi.  By  La  Salle's  discovery 
of  that  river,  the  French  claimed  all  territory  watered 
by  it  or  its  branches,  and  had  marked  this  claim  by 
burying  lead  plates  with  inscriptions  at  the  outlets 
of  such  rivers.  Now  at  Picqua  in  the  disputed  terri- 
tory an  English  trader  had  been  killed  and  others  car- 
ried off,  friendly  Indians  massacred  and  their  chief 
devoured,  by  two  hundred  and  forty  French  Indians 
commanded  by  Frenchmen.  An  Indian  scout  from  the 
tribes  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Maumee  had  just  brought 
gifts  from  those  tribes  to  Dinwiddie,  and  they  had  a 
gruesome  significance.  One  was  a  wampum  belt  re- 
cording the  destruction  of  Picqua;  the  second  was  a 
feathered  peace-pipe,  a  mute  sign  of  loyalty  to  the 
English;  and  the  third  was  the  scalp  of  a  French  In- 
dian. These  tribes  were  saying  to  the  Virginians,  "Our 
chiefs  have  dug  up  the  hatchet.  We  have  killed  and 
eaten  ten  Frenchmen,  and  we  are  your  brothers." 
Clearly  if  this  went  on,  there  would  be  war. 

Dinwiddie  had  not  much  faith  in  George  II  or  his 
ministers,  but  he  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  urging 
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that  they  draw  the  attention  of  the  King  to  the  fact 
that  a  line  of  forts  was  needed  on  the  western  frontier. 
Otherwise,  the  rich  Ohio  valley  now  attracting  settlers 
would  be  lost  to  England,  and  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Virginia  and  New  France  would  be  drawn, 
literally,  in  blood. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  1752,  In  the  spring  Din- 
widdie  received  instructions  to  claim  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  as  part  of  Virginia.  The  required  defenses  would 
be  furnished  by  the  Virginians  at  their  own  cost;  they 
would  subdue  the  savages  and  repulse  the  French,  by 
force  if  necessary.  The  old  Scotchman  perused  these 
letters  with  a  grim  smile.  Even  this  was  more  than 
he  had  expected.  It  was  better  than  being  commanded 
to  keep  the  peace  at  any  cost,  while  men  were  murdered. 

The  thing  to  do  now  was  to  find  out  what  the  French 
were  about  there.  It  was  reported  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  Duquesne,  had  no  intention  of  letting 
a  wedge  of  English  colonists  push  in  between  him  and 
Louisiana,  and  cut  New  France  in  two.  French  forces 
coming  south  from  Quebec  had  already  crossed  Lake 
Erie  west  of  Niagara  and  built  a  block-house  where 
they  landed,  at  Presq'  Isle.  From  this  point  they  blazed 
a  road  through  the  forest  to  French  Creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Alleghany,  and  there  built  another  block-house 
and  named  it  Fort  Le  Bceuf.  Now  this  meant  that 
France  would  get  everything  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
if  Duquesne  went  on  pouring  troops  into  that  country. 
But  would  he — and  how  many  had  he  there  now? 

Dinwiddie's  first  duty  was  to  serve  formal  notice 
on  the  French  commander  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  that  he 
was  trespassing  on  land  belonging  to  Virginia.  The 
messenger  sent  with  this  letter  would  be  able  to  report 
what  had  gone  on  so  far;  but  he  must  be  a  man  who 
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could  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  never  give  himself 
away.  It  was  no  work  for  a  spy;  It  must  be  done 
openly.  It  was  necessary  also  to  win  over  suspicious 
sachems  so  far  as  possible,  without  being  entangled  In 
the  coil  of  Indian  politics.  There  was  no  road  to 
French  Creek;  the  envoy  must  be  woodsman  enough 
not  to  get  lost;  yet  he  must  meet  the  French  officers 
as  an  equal.  Dinwiddle  had  been  surveyor-general 
for  the  Southern  colonies  years  before.  He  thought 
he  knew  the  man. 

He  sent  for  a  young  Virginian,  who  though  only 
twenty-one  understood  the  situation  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany and  had  surveyed  a  part  of  the  route  to  be  trav- 
eled; as  adjutant-general  of  one  of  the  four  military 
districts  of  Virginia,  at  nineteen,  he  had  the  rank  of 
major.  Six  feet  two  inches  In  height,  lean  and  muscu- 
lar, with  blue  eyes  unusually  far  apart,  and  brown 
hair  tied  back  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  looked  as 
If  he  could  hold  his  own  either  In  fort  or  forest.  Re- 
calling, after  he  had  left  the  room,  the  quick  flush  of 
the  young  man's  cheek  as  the  peril  of  the  Ohio  country 
was  mentioned,  Dinwiddle  nodded,  thoughtfully. 
Lawrence  Washington  had  been  a  leader  of  the  move- 
ment to  settle  that  valley,  and  had  died  a  little  over 
a  year  ago;  and  his  younger  and  favorite  brother  was 
this  young  Major  Washington  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  all  his  affairs. 

"To  him  It  Is  a  tr-rust,"  the  Scotchman  said  to  him- 
self half  aloud.  "Some  men  do  more  than  they  can 
do,  for  that." 

The  young  envoy  left  Williamsburg  on  the  day  he 
received  his  credentials,  October  30,  1753.  At  Fred- 
ericksburg he  engaged  an  old  soldier  and  swordsman, 
Jacob  Van  Braam,  who  had  once  served  under  his 
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brother,  to  go  as  interpreter  of  French.  At  Alexandria 
he  laid  in  supplies,  and  at  Winchester,  then  on  the  very 
edge  of  civilization,  secured  horses,  tents,  and  other 
baggage  and  went  on  over  a  road  lately  opened,  to 
Wills  Creek  where,  as  he  had  hoped,  he  found  Captain 
Christopher  Gist  in  his  own  house.  This  veteran  trader 
and  pioneer  had  explored  the  Ohio  years  before  and 
led  a  party  of  twelve  settlers  into  the  new  country  after- 
ward. He  could,  and  would,  act  as  guide  to  the  French 
outposts.  John  Davison  was  taken  on  as  interpreter 
to  the  Indians,  and  four  frontiersmen  for  general  serv- 
ice. This  was  all  the  men  the  young  leader  needed. 
More  would  be  a  hindrance.  After  taking  one  day 
for  these  arrangements  he  went  on  into  the  wilderness. 

Even  in  November  traveling  was  hard  because  of 
recent  storms  of  rain  and  snow.  Where  Turtle  Creek 
runs  into  the  Monongahela,  they  found  John  Frazier, 
a  trader  and  gunsmith,  living  in  a  cabin.  He  had  news. 
The  French  under  one  Captain  Joncaire  had  routed 
him  out  of  Venango,  where  he  was  doing  well  at  his 
trade,  and  his  cabin  was  now  Joncaire's  headquarters. 
General  Marin,  who  had  led  the  forces  from  Canada, 
was  dead,  and  most  of  the  troops  were  at  Fort  Le 
Boeuf  in  winter  quarters  under  a  Captain  Reparti,  for 
the  time. 

There  was  no  fording  the  swollen  rivers;  the  horses 
had  to  swim.  Here  Washington  had  the  luggage  put 
into  a  large  canoe  and  started  it  with  two  men  in  charge 
down  the  Monongahela,  to  meet  him  where  that  river 
joined  the  Alleghany  to  form  the  Ohio.  Tanacharis- 
son,  a  powerful  chief  called  the  Half  King  because 
he  owed  allegiance  to  the  Iroquois,  lived  near  this  fork 
and  had  urged  the  building  of  an  English  fort  there. 
One  of  Washington's  errands  was  to  see  this  chief  and 
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others  thereabouts,  holding  a  council,  and  Informing 
them  that  the  English  King  had  not  changed  toward 
them;  also,  if  possible,  to  get  escort  from  them  to  act 
as  guides  to  French  Creek  and  protect  the  party 
against  French  Indians. 

Washington  and  his  riders,  traveling  across  coun- 
try, reached  the  Ohio  before  the  canoe  did,  and  the 
young  major  took  a  survey  of  the  land.  The  site  the 
Ohio  Company  had  selected  for  a  fort  was  about  two 
miles  away  on  the  south-east  bank,  but  Washington  con- 
sidered the  point  between  the  rivers  far  superior. 
Tanacharisson  was  right;  it  was  a  good  place  for  a 
fort.  In  Itself,  not  merely  because  he  wanted  It  there. 

"It  has  the  absolute  command  of  both  rivers," 
Washington  recorded  In  his  journal.  "The  land  at  the 
point  is  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  above  the  common 
surface  of  the  water,  and  a  considerable  bottom  of 
well-timbered  land  all  around  it,  very  convenient  for 
building.  The  rivers  are  each  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more  across,  and  run  here  very  nearly  at  right  angles ; 
Alleghany  bearing  northwest  and  Monongahela  south- 
east. The  former  of  these  two  Is  a  very  rapid  and 
swift-running  water;  the  other  deep  and  still,  without 
any  perceptible  fall." 

After  visiting  Shingiss,  sachem  of  the  Delawares 
there,  and  inviting  him  to  the  council,  they  went  on 
to  Logstown,  the  Indian  village  where  the  last  big 
council  between  the  English  and  the  MIngoes,  Shan- 
noahs,  and  Delawares  had  been  held,  in  May.  Tana- 
charisson was  at  his  hunting  lodge  fifteen  miles  away 
on  Beaver  Creek,  but  runners  were  sent  to  Invite  him 
and  the  others  to  the  council.  Meanwhile  Hyman 
Levy,  the  Pennsylvania  trader,  came  along  with  four 
strange  Frenchmen.    They  were  deserters  from  a  com- 
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pany  of  fivescore  sent  from  New  Orleans  lately  with 
eight  provision  canoes.  They  did  not  like  the  region, 
or  the  savages,  or  the  prospects;  they  wanted  to  reach 
a  civilized  place.  Levy  was  piloting  them  to  Phila- 
delphia. From  them  the  Virginian  learned  what  force 
the  French  had  at  New  Orleans,  what  forts  they  had 
built  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash,  and  how  they 
kept  up  communication  between  Louisiana  and  Canada. 
Nobody  could  have  guessed,  from  his  face,  whether  he 
was  interested  or  merely  passing  away  the  time. 

When  Tanacharisson  arrived  about  three  o'clock 
and  their  leader  had  gone  off  with  him  for  a  private 
informal  talk.  Levy  and  Gist  looked  at  one  another  and 
Gist  permitted  himself  a  broad  grin. 

"If  that  'ere  commander  knew  all  I  know — I  hope 
my  soul  he  don't" — he  said,  "there'd  be  a  scalping 
party  on  our  trail  now.  He's  a  cool  one,  is  Major 
Washington." 

"The  French  would  not  kill  an  envoy,"  said  Levy. 

"In  course  not.  But  a  poor  ignorant  Injun  might, 
d'ye  see?" 

"He  is  quieter  than  ever,"  mused  Levy. 

"Quiet!"  snorted  Gist.  "So's  the  Mississippi — till 
you  get  in  its  way." 

Meanwhile  the  Half  King  was  describing  to  his 
guest  the  French  fort  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  other 
fifteen  miles  away  on  French  Creek.  The  same  model 
served  both;  the  Indian  sketched  it.  The  nearest  way, 
through  the  swamps,  was  impassable ;  they  must  go  by 
Venango — five  or  six  sleeps  even  with  good  traveling. 

The  formal  palaver  next  day  was  a  long  and  tedious 
affair;  but  one  cannot  hurry  an  Indian  argument. 
Moreover,  the  wily  Tanacharisson  had  not  yet  men- 
tioned a  council  called  some  time  before,  when  Jon- 
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caire  told  them  all  that  the  French  were  coming  down 
the  river  in  the  spring  to  fight  the  English.  If  the 
Indians  interfered,  the  white  men  would  join  to  wipe 
them  off  the  earth.  Tanacharisson  and  his  friends 
wished  to  find  out  what  this  young  man  meant  to  say 
to  the  French,  All  that  they  learned  was  that  he  had 
a  letter  to  deliver  to  the  commander  of  Fort  Le  Boeuf 
and  would  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  guidance  and 
protection  from  them.  At  last  all  the  sachems  were 
assembled,  with  the  three  "speech-belts"  given  by  the 
French  to  these  three  tribes,  which  it  was  finally  de- 
cided should  be  returned.  Three  sachems  would  ac- 
company Washington — the  Half  King  himself,  a 
Spanish  sachem  named  Jeskakee,  and  the  official  keeper 
of  the  wampum,  White  Thunder.  On  November  30th 
they  departed.  It  took  them  five  days  to  travel  the 
seventy  miles  to  Venango,  where  Joncaire,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Ohio  by  his  own  account,  invited  them 
to  supper. 

Washington  did  not  bring  his  Indian  friends  or  say 
anything  about  them  just  then.  Chalbert  Joncaire 
had  been  a  captive  of  the  Iroquois  for  some  years, 
when  a  boy,  and  had  great  influence  and  experience  with 
Indians.  If  he  got  hold  of  the  three  ambassadors  it 
might  make  trouble  and  almost  surely  would  make 
delay,  the  one  thing  to  be  avoided  at  this  season  espe- 
cially. There  was  a  good  supper  and  plenty  of  excel- 
lent wine;  and  the  host  and  his  officers,  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  began  to  brag  openly  of  the  boldness  of  their 
commanders  and  the  power  of  their  King.  Of  course, 
the  English  could  raise  two  men  to  their  one,  but 
Englishmen  were  so  slow  that  before  they  knew  it 
France  would  occupy  the  whole  Ohio  Valley.  The  big 
frame  of  the  self-possessed  young  Virginian  was  not 
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easily  affected  by  stimulants,  and  revelry  was  not  just 
then  his  business. 

The  next  day  was  too  rainy  for  traveling.  Joncaire, 
not  knowing  just  what  he  had  said  in  his  tipsy  boast- 
ing, discovered  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  made  them 
very  drunk,  and  asked  many  questions.  But  they  could 
not  tell  what  they  did  not  know.  Finally,  with  intense 
relief,  the  young  leader  got  his  party  off  at  noon  on 
December  7th,  and  four  days  later  reached  Fort  Le 
BoEuf. 

It  was  a  business-like  appearing  citadel  on  a  sort  of 
island  on  the  west  fork  of  French  Creek  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Lake  Erie.  Four  houses  enclosed  a 
square.  Bastions  of  log  palisades  twelve  feet  high  and 
pierced  for  cannon  and  small  arms,  surrounded  these 
buildings,  the  guard-house,  and  the  chapel.  Outside 
were  bark-covered  log  barracks,  the  smithy  and  sta- 
bles. The  commandant,  Le  Gardeur  de  Saint-Pierre, 
had  arrived  only  a  week  before.  He  was  a  chevalier 
of  the  Order  of  Saint  Louis,  courteous,  hospitable,  and 
very  ceremonious.  The  answer  to  Governor  Dinwid- 
die's  letter  must  be  duly  discussed  and  carefully  writ- 
ten. Washington  had  private  orders  not  to  delay 
more  than  a  week  at  the  fort,  and  while  he  waited  he 
saw,  among  other  things,  a  hundred  and  seventy  pine 
boats  and  fifty  birch  canoes  ready  to  go  down  the  river, 
and  materials  for  many  more  on  the  bank.  He  heard 
also  that  a  party  of  Indians  had  lately  passed,  with 
a  white  boy  as  captive,  and  the  scalps  of  white  men. 

Not  for  a  week  did  he  get  the  reply  to  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought,  and  meanwhile  the  French  were 
clearly  using  all  their  powers  of  coaxing  to  win  over 
the  Indians  and  to  delay  his  return.  In  response  to 
Washington's  urging,  Tanacharisson  promised  to  go 
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surely  on  the  sixteenth;  the  French  had  promised  him 
and  his  young  men  some  guns  as  a  gift,  and  they  must 
wait  for  that.  The  sachem  kept  his  word,  and  they 
embarked  by  canoe,  for  the  horses  were  so  exhausted 
that  they  had  been  sent  on  already  to  Venango  without 
loads.  The  water  was  full  of  floating  ice.  Once 
the  frail  craft  had  to  be  carried  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across  a  neck  of  land  because  the  river  was  choked 
with  ice-floes.  At  Venango,  with  earnest  cautions 
against  the  persuasive  arguments  of  the  French,  Wash- 
ington left  his  Indian  companions,  loaded  the  pack- 
horses  once  more,  and  went  on  with  his  party  overland. 
Presently  he  dismounted  and  gave  up  his  own  saddle- 
horse,  asking  the  others  to  do  the  same,  dividing  the 
loads  among  all  the  horses  to  save  the  strength  of  the 
overwearied  beasts. 

The  cold  was  frightful  and  the  snow  grew  deeper  and 
deeper.  Three  days  later  Washington  altered  his  plan 
once  more,  for  they  were  making  little  headway.  He 
gave  Van  Braam  charge  of  the  rest  of  the  party  and  he 
and  Captain  Gist,  with  the  precious  papers,  their  guns, 
and  only  such  provisions  as  they  could  carry,  went  on 
ahead.  Gist  expressed  his  doubts  about  the  Virginian 
— who  was  less  used  to  foot-travel  than  to  riding — 
being  able  to  endure  the  journey,  but  the  impetuous 
determination  of  the  younger  man  bore  down  his  ob- 
jections. They  tramped  eighteen  miles  the  first  day, 
lodged  at  an  Indian  cabin,  rose  at  two  in  the  morning 
and  pushed  on.  Everything  was  frozen  solid;  there 
was  scarcely  water  to  drink.  Near  Beaver  Creek  some 
Indians  met  them  and  were  very  friendly,  but  Gist  was 
sure  he  had  seen  one  of  them  at  Joncalre's.  Washing- 
ton's plan  was  to  leave  the  trail  presently  and  strike 
through  the  woods  to  the  Allegany,  direct.     Finding 
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that  the  Indian  whom  they  half  recognized  seemed  to 
know  the  country  and  was  not  disposed  to  leave  them, 
they  asked  him  to  act  as  guide,  which  he  readily  agreed 
to  do,  carrying  Washington's  pack  for  him.  This 
would  keep  him  ahead  of  them  and  in  sight  at  any  rate. 

Eight  or  ten  miles  further  on  the  Virginian  halted. 

"We'll  camp  here,"  he  said  dispiritedly.  "My  feet 
are  sore." 

The  savage  objected,  half  contemptuously,  half  an- 
grily. He  would  carry  the  white  man's  rifle  if  the 
white  man  was  tired.  Furthermore  there  were  Ottawa 
Indians  about  who  might  see  their  fire.  His  own  cabin 
was  not  far  away,  and  there  they  would  be  safe.  The 
white  men  followed  him  some  two  miles  further,  but 
the  cabin  did  not  appear.  As  they  emerged  from  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  woods  into  a  clear  meadow  cov- 
ered with  snow,  their  guide  wheeled  and  fired  point 
blank  at  Washington  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  paces, 
then  slipped  behind  a  tree  to  reload.  Perhaps  his  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  glare  on  the  snow,  for  the  bullet 
missed. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  asked  Washington.  "No,"  said 
Gist.  They  pounced  upon  the  Indian  and  as  soon  as 
the  ban  was  in  his  gun,  took  it  away  from  him  and 
marched  him  on  to  a  little  creek  where  they  ordered 
him  to  build  a  fire.  While  he  was  about  it  they  stood 
guard  and  consulted.  Gist  would  have  killed  the  sav- 
age at  once  but  Washington  would  not  have  it.  Rather 
disgusted  he  now  inquired,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  this  here  varmin?" 

"Get  him  out  of  our  way  and  go  on,"  said  the  young 
leader. 

Gist  accordingly  addressed  the  savage,  asking  if  he 
fired  as  a  signal  because  he  had  lost  his  way.     Glad 
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enough  of  this  excuse  the  Indian  said  that  he  had,  and 
now  knew  the  way  home. 

"Go  home  then,"  said  Gist,  "and  get  some  game  for 
our  breakfast.  Here's  some  bread.  We'll  follow  your 
track  to-morrow;  we're  too  tired  to  go  any  further 
to-night."  And  their  late  guide  made  off.  Gist  fol- 
lowed him  far  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  was  gone; 
then  they  went  half  a  mile,  made  another  fire,  set  their 
compass,  and  traveled  without  stopping  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  No  more  was  heard  of  the  Virginian's 
sore  feet.  His  only  remark  on  the  incident  was,  "I 
thought  all  the  time  he  was  taking  us  too  far  north- 
east." 

Owing  perhaps  to  this  mishap  they  reached  the  Alle- 
gany about  two  miles  above  the  point  Washington 
aimed  for,  and  it  was  not  frozen  over  as  he  had  hoped, 
but  full  of  ice.  With  one  small  hatchet  they  contrived 
to  build  a  raft,  and  though  it  was  after  sunset  before 
they  finished  it,  they  launcched  it  and  began  punting 
across  with  setting  poles.  A  mass  of  ice  caught  them 
halfway  across,  and  although  Washington  planted  his 
pole  on  the  bottom  and  leaned  against  It  with  all  his 
strength  the  current  drove  the  Ice  against  it  and  jerked 
him  into  ten  feet  of  water.  He  saved  himself  by  catch- 
ing at  the  raft,  but  they  had  to  spend  the  night  on  an 
island,  where  Gist's  hands  and  feet  were  frostbitten. 
In  the  bitter  cold  the  drift  ice  froze ;  they  crossed  on  In 
next  morning  and  before  night  reached  Frazer's  cabin. 
At  last  they  reached  Gist's  house,  where  Washington 
secured  a  horse  and  went  on  alone  to  Williamsburg, 
reporting  to  Governor  Dinwiddle  January  i6th.  He 
had  traveled  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles.  From 
that  time  the  Seven  Years'  War  became  a  certainty. 
Canoes  spoke  louder  than  words. 
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When  Cromwell's  dour-faced  Puritans, 

A  shrewd  and  spying  band, 
Went  shattering  shrines  of  ancient  faith 

All  up  and  down  the  land, 
Then  men  of  heart  beyond  the  seas, 

Defying  doubts  and  fears, 
Bred  up  their  sons  to  live  and  die 

As  they  were  Cavaliers! 

When  to  the  King  they  drank,  and  prayed 

For  him  and  all  his  house, 
They  swore  a  turncoat  was  no  more 

In  spirit  than  a  mouse. 
For  theirs  were  lo3'al  forefathers 

Who  fought  beside  their  peers 
For  Church  and  Crown  till  both  went  down — 

Those  valiant  Cavaliers! 

The  brick-walled  church,  the  chimes  that  rang 

As  they  were  wont  to  do, 
The  household  names,  the  country  phrase, 

The  sounding  view-halloo 
Here  in  this  distant  wilderness 

Moved  sometimes  even  to  tears 
The  hearts  of  those  brave  gentlemen — 

Virginia's  Cavaliers! 

And  when  their  sons  in  turn  obey 

That  strange  and  stern  command 
Whereby  men  do  rejoice  to  die 

For  God  and  native  land. 
Let  the  long  trumpet-call  of  heaven 

Across  the  cold  gray  years 
Tell  how  the  host  of  Gabriel  rides 

To  greet  the  Cavaliers! 
234. 
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**"|\ /TA.RSE  GEO'GE  right  oneasy  in  he  mind,  heah 
^^^  lately,  Sam." 

"Huccome  you  mek  dat  out?"  grunted  the  short 
black  negro  grooming  the  big  bay. 

"  'Cause  he  don'  say  nuffin'."  The  slim,  brown  boy 
paused  to  admire  the  satiny  sheen  of  the  sorrel's  lean 
haunch.  "When  Marse  Geo'ge  pestered  in  he  mind 
he  keep  still,  en  de  mo'  pestered  he  git  de  less  he  talk. 
'Sides  dat,  he  got  dem  maps  out,  all  ovah  de  dinin' 
room  table.  'Sides  dat,  he  all  time  'spectin'  news  f'om 
town.    Hi !  won't  ol'  miss  r'ar  ef'n  he  go  ter  war?" 

"You  neenter  giggle,  July,"  growled  the  other, 
"t'ain't  goin'  ter  be  no  lounjun'  roun'  fer  you  en  me 
when  Marse  Geo'ge  gone." 

Both  fell  silent  and  worked  most  energetically  as 
a  tall  shadow  crossed  the  sunlit  floor.  It  was  not  their 
master  who  entered,  but  his  personal  attendant,  Billy, 
nearly  as  tall  and  straight  as  Mr.  George  Washington 
himself,  and  as  dignified  as  a  silhouette. 

"Sam."  The  tone  was  quiet  but  assured.  "Mr. 
George  requiah  de  bosses  in  a  half  an  hour — an'  you 
have  'em  ready." 

Not  a  speck  of  dust  could  have  been  found  on  either 
animal  when  the  master  and  his  servant  mounted  them 
and  rode  away  to  Alexandria. 

Madam  Washington,  vigorous,  determined  old  lady 
that  she  was,  arrived  next  day  at  Mount  Vernon  to 
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dissuade  her  son  from  joining  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Ohio.  But  she  found  his  mind  as  immovable  as  the 
Natural  Bridge. 

"When  you  told  me  last  fall  that  you  had  left  the 
service,  I  rej'iced,"  she  said,  sitting  up  stiff  and  com- 
manding in  her  straight-backed  arm-chair.  "I  said  to 
myself.  Now  George  will  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  his 
business.     But  it  is  not  to  be." 

Washington,  standing  by  the  high  mantel,  patiently 
explained  that  his  position  as  aide  de  camp  to  General 
Braddock  was  no  empty  honor.  When  the  rule  had 
been  made  that  all  officers  with  a  royal  commission 
ranked  all  provincials,  he  had  resigned  at  once.  But 
now  he  would  be  under  no  orders  but  the  General's,  all 
that  he  knew  would  come  In  play,  and  he  would  serve 
with  men  who  had  learned  military  science  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  the  maneuvers  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Moreover,  he  was  the  only  officer  who  could 
give  Braddock  first-hand  information  of  the  region 
where  the  fighting  would  be  done. 

The  maps  over  which  he  found  that  general  ponder- 
ing, at  his  headquarters  In  the  "Carlyle  house,"  were 
sketchy  and  imperfect.  Through  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  painted,  ferocious  tribes  of 
savages  ranged,  armed  with  French  weapons.  Indian 
war  parties  under  French  or  half-breed  adventurers 
had  harassed  New  York  and  New  England  for  half  a 
century.  This  very  house  was  built  in  the  old  pioneer 
days  with  an  underground  passage  to  the  river;  from 
the  lawn  where  they  sat,  looking  out  upon  the  Potomac, 
the  door  under  the  bank  could  not  be  seen, 

Braddock  had  had  some  curiosity  about  this  young 
Washington.  A  year  or  two  before  a  letter  from  him 
to  his  brother,   describing  his  first  battle,   had  been 
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printed  in  London,  and  in  it  he  had  written,  "I  heard 
the  bullets  whistle,  and  believe  me,  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  sound."  The  King  commented,  dryly, 
"He  would  not  say  so  if  he  had  heard  them  often." 
True,  he  had  found  and  occupied  the  strategic  point 
now  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  but  he  had  not  been 
able  to  hold  it.  Still,  with  an  ill-trained  provincial 
force,  perhaps  no  one  could  have  done  better.  Din- 
widdie  had  spoken  well  of  the  young  man.  As  for  a 
little  youthful  brag,  that  might  be  excused,  especially  if 
It  was  true. 

The  General  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 
Virginian  modest,  self-contained,  even  a  trifle  hesitat- 
ing in  his  speech.  In  fact  the  veteran  of  sixty  and  the 
young  officer  of  twenty-three  had  much  in  common. 
Both  were  sincere,  proud,  methodical,  hot-tempered, 
and  devoted  to  their  work.  Braddock  was  pleased  with 
Washington's  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  high 
standard  of  discipline  in  his  command,  and  found  the 
exactness  and  detail  of  his  information  of  great  value. 
The  commander  had  not  looked  forward  with  any 
great  delight  to  this  American  campaign.  Before  leav- 
ing England  he  said  to  a  friend  that  he  was  going  with 
a  handful  of  men  to  fight  a  nation,  "sent  like  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  altar."     Now  he  began  to  be  more  hopeful. 

Scarlet  coats  and  bearskin  shakos,  fringed  hunting- 
shirts  and  raccoonskin  caps,  gold  lace  and  cocked  hats, 
made  pageant  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  little  Vir- 
ginian town.  Four  governors  had  arrived  to  consult 
with  Braddock — Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  DeLancey 
of  New  York,  Sharpe  of  Maryland,  Morris  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Two  warships  and  several  transports  under 
Commodore  Keppel  were  anchored  in  the  Potomac. 
A  thousand  British  regulars  under  Sir  Peter  Halket  and 
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Colonel  Dunbar  were  to  have  the  aid  of  thirty  picked 
seamen  to  handle  the  cannon  from  the  ships,  and  four 
hundred  colonial  volunteers. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  selected  Braddock 
for  American  service  as  a  martinet  who  could  lick  raw 
troops  into  shape.  His  men  proved  that  Englishmen 
could  drill  like  Prussians.  The  King  of  Prussia,  with 
whom  his  uncle  George  II.  had  allied  himself  as  the 
surest  way  to  save  his  own  kingdom  of  Hanover  from 
the  ambitious  Frederick,  had  schooled  all  Europe  in  the 
science  of  war.  Frederick  the  Great  used  his  cavalry 
as  cavalry  had  not  been  used  before.  Their  tactics 
were  to  break  the  enemy's  front  by  a  charge  before 
firing  a  shot.  This  king  made  war  with  the  coolness 
and  precision  of  a  chess-player  and  the  fury  of  a  savage. 
The  Virginians  in  their  irregular  levies  watched  the 
drill  of  the  royal  troops  with  something  like  awe. 
They  were  like  a  powerful  and  terrible  machine. 

Braddock  was  to  move  against  the  French  forts  on 
the  Ohio.  Governor  Shirley  himself  would  take  the 
field  in  the  north  with  his  own  and  Sir  William  Pepper- 
ell's  regiments  and  some  New  York  companies,  against 
Fort  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson,  whose  influence 
with  the  Indians  was  very  great,  would  attack  Crown 
Point.  All  these  campaigns  were  to  be  undertaken  at 
about  the  same  time,  near  the  end  of  June.  It  was 
now  the  first  of  April. 

Although  the  experience  of  the  General  and  of  many 
of  his  officers  Included  campaigns  In  many  countries, 
the  bleak  and  mountainous  moors  of  Scotland  among 
them,  Washington  was  rather  aghast  at  the  amount  of 
luggage  considered  necessary  by  them.  In  conversation 
with  the  other  aides,  Robert  Orme  and  Roger  Morris, 
he  gathered  that  the  self-respect  arising  from  perfect 
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equipment  and  punctilious  dress  was  held  to  be  a  great 
factor  in  modern  war.  The  slouchiness  of  many  of  the 
colonials  aroused  their  derision.  Sir  John  St.  Clair, 
the  deputy  quartermaster-general,  had  engaged  one 
hundred  wagons  from  Governor  Sharpe  and  two  hun- 
dred from  some  Dutch  settlers,  with  fifteen  hundred 
pack-horses.  The  young  Virginian  began  to  wonder 
what  would  happen  when  this  tremendous  caravan 
reached  the  Alleghanies.  Could  he  properly  attempt 
to  enlighten  Braddock  on  the  nature  of  the  country? 
If  he  did  not,  the  General  might  one  day  blame  him, 
and  justly,  for  not  having  warned  him.  He  decided  to 
do  so. 

He  described  his  own  tribulations  in  getting  nine 
swivel-cannon  and  a  few  wagons  over  a  heavily  wooded 
mountain  route,  and  ended,  "If  our  march  is  to  be 
timed  by  the  movements  of  the  baggage  train  it  will  be 
tedious,  very  tedious,  indeed." 

Braddock  smiled.  He  had  seen  young  men  taking 
themselves  over-serlously  before.  "Youth  is  impa- 
tient," he  said,  and  changed  the  subject. 

Meanwhile  St.  Clair  was  raging  up  and  down  Mary- 
land in  search  of  his  transportation.  On  his  previous 
visit  he  had  ordered  the  Pennsylvania  government 
to  cut  a  proper  road  for  the  expedition.  Nothing  had 
been  done.  Wagons  and  horses  had  been  ordered. 
Where  were  they?  Losing  his  temper  completely,  he 
declared  that  if  he  were  In  command  he  would  compel 
the  Inhabitants  to  make  that  road  and  furnish  those 
horses  and  wagons — by  fire  and  sword  if  necessary 
would  he  do  It.  If  these  delays  caused  the  failure 
of  the  campaign  the  people  of  the  province  should  be 
treated  as  traitors.     They  would  see  what  General 
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Braddock  would  have  to  say.  He  would  give  them 
ten  bad  words  for  every  one  of  his  lieutenant's. 

But  the  people,  sullen  and  distrustful,  refused  to 
budge.  "This  Braddock  was  wi'  the  Butcher  at  Cui- 
loden,"  said  a  lowering  Highlandman.  "Let  him  play 
the  bully  in  America  if  he  dares!"  "We're  not  his 
slaves  nor  his  convicts,"  said  the  Scotch-Irish,  "to  cut 
roads  for  him  and  get  skelped  for  it."  On  May  loth 
Braddock  reached  Fredericktown  and  found  but  fifteen 
wagons  and  a  hundred  horses  and  no  prospect  of  more; 
and  his  wrath  blazed  hot  and  high. 

Governor  Morris,  when  he  learned  the  condition  of 
things,  sent  for  the  postmaster-general,  a  stout  little 
man  with  shrewd  eyes  looking  through  big  spectacles. 
"Franklin,"  he  said,  "the  joy  of  all  assemblies  is  to  bait 
their  governors.  While  I  am  wrastling  with  this  stiff- 
necked  generation,  getting  them  to  vote  supplies  for 
their  own  defense,  will  you,  as  a  personal  favor  to  me, 
go  to  Maryland  and  amuse  Braddock?  Tell  him  you 
came  to  see  that  his  dispatches  are  promptly  sent. 
Soothe  him.  Keep  him  from  tearing  up  the  earth. 
You  can  tame  the  lightning  when  you  try." 

Franklin's  eyes  twinkled  and  his  mouth  quirked 
knowingly.  "But  Braddock  is  an  Irishman,"  he  ob- 
served. He  set  out  next  day  in  the  two-wheeled  chaise 
which  half  Pennsylvania  knew,  and  used  his  persuasive 
tongue  to  such  purpose  that  he  dined  with  the  General 
nearly  every  day. 

Braddock,  it  appeared,  planned  to  spend  three  or 
four  days  in  reducing  Fort  Duquesne,  then  go  on  to 
Niagara,  and  if  the  season  allowed,  to  Frontenac. 
Only  the  lack  of  transportation  hindered  him. 

Franklin  nodded  sympathetically.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"if  you  reach  the  fort  with  these  fine  troops  and  this 
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excellent  artillery  I  doubt  not  you  will  meet  with  brief 
resistance.  But  your  army,  in  marching  over  a  newly 
made  road  through  deep  forest,  must  extend  along  a 
line  three  or  four  miles  in  length.  If  the  Indians  by 
sudden  flank  attacks  cut  this  line  into  several  parts  like 
a  piece  of  thread — and  they  are  very  skillful  In  am- 
buscades— it  might  be  hard  to  reunite  them." 

Braddock  smiled.  "Savages  may  be  dangerous," 
he  said,  "to  raw  colonial  troops,  but  it  Is  Impossible, 
sir,  that  they  should  make  any  impression  upon  the 
King's  regulars." 

Meeting  Washington  after  one  of  these  dinners, 
Franklin  remarked  Inquiringly,  "The  General  seems 
very  confident  of  success," 

The  young  officer  looked  as  inscrutable  as  one  of  the 
Indians  who  were  stalking  about  the  place  in  an  aim- 
less fashion.  "There  will  be  something  to  do,"  he  said 
curtly,  "besides  go  up  a  mountain  and  come  down 
again." 

When  Franklin  observed  that  If  the  troops  had  been 
landed  in  Pennsylvania  every  farmer  there  had  his 
wagon,  Braddock  seized  the  idea  as  a  cat  alights  on 
her  prey.  Franklin  must  surely,  then,  be  able  to  secure 
transportation  for  the  army.  And  the  postmaster- 
general  went  forth  on  this  errand.  By  pledging  his 
personal  credit  and  some  of  his  own  funds  he  got  the 
wagons,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  several 
hundred  horses.  Braddock  vowed  that  this  was  the 
only  efficient  man  he  had  met.  The  wagons  were  of  the 
Conestoga  pattern,  boat-shaped  with  a  canvas  tilt  over 
the  top,  drawn  by  a  four-horse  team.  It  was  June  be- 
fore they  really  got  under  way,  but  at  last  the  army 
was  in  motion,  the  wagon  train  extending  for  four 
miles  over  the  mountain  roads.    Braddock  had  bought 
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a  four  horse  coach  from  Governor  Sharpe.  *'It  will 
give  him  a  chance  to  swear  at  the  roads,"  Washington 
wrote  to  his  brother.  But  at  Fort  Cumberland  the 
general  abandoned  his  coach  and  took  to  the  saddle. 

Scarooyadi,  chief  of  the  Delawares,  the  Half  King's 
successor,  had  come  in  with  some  fifty  braves  at  the 
invitation  of  the  pioneer  George  Croghan,  who  was 
Indian  interpreter  to  the  expedition.  Not  finding  them- 
selves consulted  or  apparently  needed,  the  Indians 
gradually  drifted  away.  Captain  Jack,  the  hero  of  the 
Juniata,  whom  the  Indians  feared  more  than  they  did 
any  officer  alive,  emerged  one  day  from  the  forest  with 
a  company  of  rangers  to  offer  cooperation  in  scout 
duty.  Braddock  gave  a  glance  at  the  worn  leather 
hunting-suits  and  bronzed  faces,  and  replied,  civilly 
enough,  that  he  had  competent  and  experienced  troops 
on  whom  he  could  rely  for  all  service.  Without  further 
talk  the  grim  woodsmen  returned  in  Indian  file  through 
the  forest  to  their  own  frontier. 

But  after  they  had  crossed  two  mountains  at  a  snail's 
pace  it  was  clear  that  at  this  rate  the  enemy  would 
have  abundant  leisure  to  prepare  for  them.  In  mid- 
June  they  were  at  Little  Meadows,  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Will's  Creek.  Braddock  invited 
Washington  to  suggest  a  plan. 

Diffidently  yet  clearly  the  young  Virginian  outlined 
his  suggestion.  Since  the  French  were  now  awaiting 
supplies  and  reenforcements  delayed  by  the  drought 
which  kept  the  rivers  low,  it  was  all-important  to  reach 
Fort  Duquesne  quickly.  If,  then,  the  army  could  be 
divided,  leaving  only  an  escort  with  the  wagons  and 
pushing  on  with  the  fighting  force,  time  would  be 
gained.  Braddock  approved  the  plan,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred  men  were  told  off  for  the  advance,  with  ten  field- 
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pieces  and  a  pack-train  of  horses.  Even  now  it  was 
far  from  being  the  brisk  march  Washington  had  hoped 
for.  To  use  his  own  words,  they  stopped  to  level 
every  mole-hill  and  bridge  every  brook.  They  were 
four  days  in  covering  twelve  miles.  Attacked  by  fever, 
Washington  was  obliged  to  remain  behind,  but  he  ex- 
acted from  Orme  a  solemn  promise  to  keep  him  in- 
formed of  events.  "I  would  not  miss  the  attack  on 
the  fort  for  five  hundred  pounds,"  he  declared.  While 
still  too  weak  to  sit  a  horse,  he  coaxed  the  driver  of  a 
provision  wagon  to  take  him  on  as  soon  as  he  could 
travel,  and  came  up  with  the  army  the  day  before  the 
assault  was  to  be  made.  Braddock  had  taken  a  month 
to  move  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 

They  were  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  fort,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Monongahela,  but  rather  than  take  the 
gun-carriages  through  a  narrow  pass  between  river 
and  mountain  Braddock  determined  to  make  two  cross- 
ings. There  were  two  fords  about  five  miles  apart. 
The  working  party  under  St.  Clair,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  witli  tool-wagons  and  two  six-pound  cannon, 
were  to  go  first,  guarded  by  two  companies  of  grena- 
diers under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage.  The  main  body 
followed,  with  the  colonial  troops  as  rear-guard. 
Washington  ventured  the  suggestion  that  the  Virginians 
be  in  the  advance  party,  since  they  were  familiar  with 
Indian  warfare,  but  Braddock  retorted  that  he  was 
"not  taking  orders  from  Colonel  Buckskin." 

The  first  division  crossed  the  river  before  dawn;  at 
sunrise  the  main  body  followed,  marching  with  fixed 
bayonets,  colors  flying  and  drums  and  fifes  playing, 
for  it  was  intended  that  the  troops  should  come  up  to 
the  fort  in  a  manner  to  show  their  full  strength.  After 
the  second  ford  was  passed,  four  flanking  parties  were 
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thrown  out  on  each  side.  The  ground  here  was  level 
for  half  a  mile,  then  sloped  toward  the  hills,  the  rising 
ground  covered  with  long  grass,  bushes,  and  trees. 
The  road,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  was  the  only  clear 
space.  When  the  advance  guard  and  the  roadmakers 
had  crossed  the  plain  and  begun  to  ascend  the  slope, 
about  two  o'clock,  heavy  firing  sounded  from  the  front. 
Sending  an  aide  to  see  what  it  meant,  but  not  waiting 
for  his  return,  Braddock  ordered  the  main  body  for- 
ward, eight  hundred  strong,  four  hundred  being  left 
under  Halket  to  protect  the  artillery  and  baggage.  As 
the  larger  force  came  up  the  advance  divisions  fell 
back,  and  there  was  pandemonium. 

Nobody  really  knew  what  happened  until  it  was  all 
over.  The  engineer  who  was  ahead  of  the  troops 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  French  captain  in  gayly  fringed 
hunting  shirt  and  red  gorget,  bounding  toward  them, 
and  saw  him  wave  his  hand  to  a  body  of  French  and 
Indians  following.  Gage's  men,  standing  their  ground, 
fired  and  shot  down  the  French  captain,  Beaujeu,  and 
others;  but  a  murderous  fire  mowed  them  down  from 
the  woods,  and  unearthly  whoops  and  yells  filled  the 
air.  Firing  at  any  puff  of  smoke  they  saw,  the  gren- 
adiers killed  some  of  their  own  flanking  parties  driven 
in  by  the  unseen  foe. 

The  English  had  marched  not  into  an  ambuscade  but 
into  a  natural  trap.  Parallel  to  the  road  to  the  right 
and  left  ran  two  ravines,  hidden  by  trees  and  bushes. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  French  and  Indians  from  the 
fort  looking  for  the  English  had  met  them  just  here, 
head  on  in  a  woodland  road.  The  Indians  immediately 
took  to  the  woods,  and  finding  the  concealed  gullies 
slipped  into  them  and  began  shooting  down  the  scarlet- 
coated  regulars  massed  in  the  open.     Had  the  can- 
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noneers  known  of  the  ravines  they  could  have  raked 
them  with  grapeshot,  but  It  was  Impossible  that  they 
should  know,  and  there  was  nothing  to  aim  at.  With 
unflinching  bravery  the  officers  endeavored  to  lead 
their  men  to  the  charge,  but  the  Indians  picked  off 
every  man  on  horseback  or  In  apparent  authority  that 
they  could,  and  all  orders  were  hopelessly  confused. 
Five  horses  were  killed  under  Braddock  before  he  fell, 
shot  through  the  lungs.  Orme  and  Morris  were  dis- 
abled, and  Washington  was  twice  dismounted  and  had 
four  bullets  through  his  coat.  He  seemed  to  be  every- 
where at  once.  Without  orders  the  Virginians  took 
cover  and  fought  Indian  fashion  from  behind  trees, 
but  In  the  wild  hurly-burly  many  were  shot  down  by 
their  own  comrades.  Washington  formed  the  rem- 
nant at  last  into  some  sort  of  order  and  got  them 
across  the  river,  while  the  savages  stopped  to  take 
scalps  and  kill  the  wounded,  for  there  were  no  ambu- 
lances. Four  days  later  Braddock  died,  leaving  his 
favorite  horse  and  his  servant  Bishop  to  Washington's 
care.  He  said  over  and  over,  "Who  would  have 
thought  it?"  and  at  last,  "We  shall  know  better  how 
to  deal  with  them — next  time." 

It  was  July  26th  when  the  young  Virginia  colonel, 
graver  and  rather  more  silent  than  ever,  saw  Mount 
Vernon  again.  When  every  one  from  his  mother  to 
the  smallest  pickaninny  had  had  a  chance  to  see  and 
welcome  him,  his  sister  Betty  asked  point  blank, 

"George,  what  did  really  happen?  Everybody  tells 
a  different  story." 

Washington  stroked  the  head  of  the  old  hound, 
nestled  on  his  knee.  "We  were  scandalously  beaten," 
he  said,  "by  a  triflin'  body  of  men.  I  seem  to  be  on 
the  losing  order  in  my  career." 


XXIV 

THE  TAIL  OF  THE  LAKE 

"DIVOUAC  fires  were  ablaze  and  axes  busy  by 
^^  Caniderloit,  the  Tail  of  the  Lake,  so  called  by 
the  Indians  because  this  body  of  water  (later  called 
Lake  George)  formed  a  sort  of  pendant  to  Lake 
Champlain.  For  days  the  wood-choppers  had  been 
hard  at  work,  making  a  road  for  Johnson's  army,  and 
now  more  than  two  thousand  men  were  encamped  not 
far  from  the  low  hill  later  occupied  by  Fort  George. 
Most  had  come  up  to  Albany  from  Connecticut  by  the 
old  Indian  trails.  A  week  before — August  2ist — 
some  Mohawk  scouts  had  brought  word  that  Dieskau 
was  leading  a  large  French  force  to  defend  Crown 
Point. 

The  provincial  army  that  had  enlisted  for  this  cam- 
paign against  the  French  in  1755  numbered  about  three 
thousand  men,  mainly  farmers,  with  no  uniform  but 
their  ordinary  working  clothes,  providing  their  own 
firelocks,  hatchets,  cartridge-boxes  and  blankets.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  the  frontiersmen  of  New  England 
and  New  York  had  lived  with  gun  in  hand  and  slept 
with  one  eye  open  in  readiness  for  the  forays  of  French 
and  Indians.  The  gigantic  struggle  between  England 
and  her  ally  Prussia  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  which 
now  cast  its  shadow  like  a  grisly  mirage  over  the 
French  and  English  colonies,  did  not  much  interest 
them.  The  fact  that  the  French  had  been  using 
Indian  troops  in  their  colonial  warfare  was  responsible 
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for  the  readiness  of  the  English  settlers  to  join  the 
English  regulars  in  fighting  the  French  in  Canada. 
They  came  from  the  pioneer  settlements  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire  to  join  the  Con- 
necticut troops  in  their  progress  northward.  At  Al- 
bany they  found  the  veteran  Iroquois  chief  Hendricks 
with  a  band  of  Mohawks.  Many  of  the  Connecticut 
men  had  never  before  seen  Indians  on  the  war-path; 
it  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  Pequot 
war,  and  that  colony  was  no  longer  on  the  frontier. 

"What  d'ye  think  of  this  enlisting  Injuns  ag'in  the 
French?"  asked  a  tall  young  farmer  in  the  group 
lounging  near  one  camp  fire. 

"Why  not?"  said  two  or  three  voices  at  once. 
"They  use  'em  ag'in  us." 

"D'  you  see  Gin'ral  Johnson  when  he  called  on  'em?" 
asked  another.  "Funniest  sight  I  ever  seen.  They 
painted  him  up  with  their  war-paint,  and  he  danced 
for  'em,  and  took  his  sword  out  and  carved  the  first 
slice  off  the  beef  critter  he'd  had  roasted  for  'em.  But 
they  say  he  can  handle  'em  jest  like  a  pack  o'  hounds." 

"I  don't  believe  in  sech  doin's,  for  all  that,"  said 
another.  "Suppose  we  take  some  prisoners,  can  he 
stop  their  skelpin'  em?" 

"That's  what  I  was  thinkin'  of,"  said  Remember 
Baker,  who  had  first  spoken.  "Too  much  like  using 
wolves  for  sheep-dogs." 

"Talkin'  of  wolves,"  said  a  Maine  lumberman, 
"who's  that  Third  Rigiment  feller  they  call  Old  Wolf 
Putnam?  He's  got  a  pair  o'  shoulders  on  him,  I 
swanny." 

"Well,  now,  that's  quite  a  story,"  said  Baker  with 
a  relishing  grin.  "John  Sharp,  here,  can  tell  ye  about 
the  christenin' ;  he  was  there." 
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"Don't  say!"  said  the  Maine  man. 

"  'T  happened  twelve-thirteen  years  back,"  said  a 
young  man  who  sat  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  etch- 
ing a  map  of  their  route  on  his  powder-horn.  "He'd 
been  in  Pomfret  a  couple  o'  years  then.  They'd  been 
pestered  more  or  less  in  that  neighborhood  by  a  she- 
wolf  that  got  after  their  sheep.  Goats  too,  by  ginger  1 
Mostly  a  goat  can  hold  his  own,  ye  know;  but  one 
night  the  old  critter  got  into  Putnam's  yard  and  killed 
seventy  sheep  and  goats  and  mangled  some  o'  the 
lambs  and  kids  so  they  had  to  be  killed.  Well,  Put- 
nam thought  it  was  time  she  was  put  a  stop  to,  and 
he  got  five  of  his  neighbors  to  make  up  a  party  to 
hunt  her  in  pairs,  and  keep  her  goin'  till  they  run  her 
down.  She'd  lost  some  claws  in  a  trap  and  they 
tracked  her  without  any  great  trouble.  Finally,  about 
ten  o'clock  next  morning  they  run  her  to  her  den,  in 
among  a  lot  of  boulders,  only  about  three  miles  from 
Putnam's  place.  She'd  led  'em  round  in  a  circle  so 
they'd  traveled  all  night.  The  whole  town  came  up 
there  when  they  heard  the  news. 

"Well,  sir,  they  spent  all  day  trying  to  dig  out  that 
wolf.  The  dogs  wouldn't  go  in  after  they'd  give  it 
one  try,  she  tore  'em  up  so.  When  it  come  ten  at 
night  the  rest  of  them  was  about  ready  to  go  home. 
But  Isr'el  Putnam  had  got  his  dander  up  by  that  time, 
and  he  said  he'd  go  in  a'ter  her  if  there  wa'n't  no 
other  way.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  wescut,  'cause 
the  hole  was  perty  small,  and  tied  a  rope  round  him, 
with  some  of  'em  keeping  hold  of  the  other  end  so 
that  they  could  pull  him  out  if  he  give  a  kick;  and 
he  lit  a  birch-bark  torch  and  crawled  in.  It  was  all 
ice,  and  slippery  as  the  Old  Harry.  It  went  down 
about  fifteen  feet,  slanting,  and  then  about  ten  feet 
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level;  and  from  there  it  was  maybe  sixteen  feet  to  the 
far  end;  it  wa'n't  more'n  a  yard  wide  anywhere  and 
so  low  he  had  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He 
wormed  along  till  he  seen  the  old  lady,  'way  out  at  the 
end,  with  her  eyes  a-shinin'  in  the  torchlight,  and  she 
give  a  growl  and  showed  her  teeth.  He  kicked  out 
not  carin'  to  have  her  jump  on  him  just  then,  and 
they  hauled  him  out  in  such  a  hurry,  they  pretty  near 
skinned  him  on  the  ice  and  the  rocks.  He  loaded  his 
gun  with  nine  buckshot  and  took  a  torch  in  his  left 
hand  and  went  in  again;  and  just  as  she  started  to 
spring,  he  fired,  and  give  the  signal  for  'em  to  pull 
him  out.  When  the  smoke  had  time  to  clear  away 
he  listened  and  didn't  hear  nothin',  so  then  he  went 
in  the  third  time  to  investigate,  found  her  dead,  and 
yanked  her  out  by  the  ears." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  astonished  admiration. 
Most  of  the  listeners  knew  what  a  cornered  wolf  was 
like. 

"I  wonder  if  he's  any  connection  of  the  Salem 
Putnams?"  asked  the  Maine  man.  "My  grandmother 
was  visitin'  there  when  she  was  little,  time  of  the 
Salem  witchcraft,  and  she  said  about  the  only  man  in 
town  that  wouldn't  knuckle  down  to  the  witch-hunters 
was  Joseph  Putnam." 

"This  Putnam's  his  son,"  said  Remember  Baker. 
"Isr'el  come  from  Salem  to  Connecticut  along  in  1739. 
He  don't  know  what  fear  is." 

"He'll  hev  a  chance  to  find  out  if  he  gits  ketched 
by  the  Injuns,"  said  a  New  Hampshire  volunteer 
somberly. 

"Been  there?"  asked  Baker. 

"Yes,  I  have.  John  Stark  and  I  got  into  their  hands 
when  we  was  hunting  in  the  woods,  'way  up  above 
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Penacook.  They  took  us  to  their  village  at  Saint 
Francis  and  made  us  run  the  ga'ntlet.  I  got  beat 
black  and  blue,  but  when  it  come  John's  turn  he  jest 
catched  the  club  out  o'  the  first  one's  hand  and  hit 
'em  right  and  left,  all  the  way  down  the  line.  He 
wouldn't  hoe  corn  for  'em  either,  used  the  hoe  to  punch 
'em  with  when  they  tried  to  make  him.  That  kind  o' 
tickled  them  and  they  treated  him  as  if  he  was  com- 
pany. But  you  never  can  tell  what  they'll  take  a 
notion  to  do.  As  like  as  not  the  next  man  they  ketched 
that  they  couldn't  scare,  they'd  amuse  themselves 
burnin'  of  him." 

The  Maine  man  spoke  again.  "My  gran'ma  that 
I  was  speakin'  of — her  name  was  Ruth  Marston — she 
held  off  a  band  of  Injuns  once  when  she  and  her  girl 
cousins  and  the  child'n  was  all  alone.  'Twas  a  block 
house,  and  you  couldn't  see  how  many  was  inside. 
The  girls  put  on  men's  hats  and  fired  out  o'  the  loop- 
holes. There  was  a  lot  o'  punkins  up  in  the  loft,  and 
Ruth  she  told  the  littlest  ones  to  go  up  and  roll  'em 
downstairs  to  sound  like  men  clatterin'  down  in  big 
boots.  The  redskins  couldn't  git  near  enough  to  fire 
the  house,  and  when  they  heard  that  noise  they  con- 
cluded to  go  off." 

"Well,  folks,"  said  Baker  with  a  mighty  yawn, 
"time  to  quit  tellin'  yarns  and  get  some  slee,p  while  we 
can."  Soon  the  only  thing  astir  was  the  flickering, 
whispering  fire. 

The  stories  that  circulated  in  camp  during  the  next 
two  weeks  had  the  effect  of  making  the  provincials 
grimly  determined  never  to  surrender.  They  had  very 
little  faith  that  the  French  either  could  or  would 
keep  their  Indian  allies  in  order. 

On  September  8th  the  enemy  were  reported  to  be 
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not  far  off.  General  Johnson  sent  out  Colonel  Ephraim 
Williams  with  a  thousand  men,  accompanied  by 
Hendricks  with  his  two  hundred  Mohawks,  to  relieve 
Fort  Edward.  The  presence  of  the  Iroquois  may  have 
saved  the  little  force  from  utter  destruction.  Dieskau 
had  arranged  an  ambush  of  French  and  Indians  not 
quite  three  miles  from  the  camp  of  the  English  gen- 
eral, but  before  the  advancing  provincials  were  en- 
tirely inside  the  trap  the  French  Iroquois  betrayed 
their  presence  to  their  kinsmen,  refusing  to  fire  on 
them.  The  Colonel  and  Hendricks  were  killed  by  the 
first  volley;  the  head  of  the  column  doubled  up  like  a 
pack  of  cards;  but  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nathan  Whiting 
of  New  Haven  instantly  took  command,  aided  by  Put- 
natn,  who  had  been  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  his 
company,  though  his  commission  had  not  reached  him. 
Fighting  stubbornly,  the  troops  retreated  until  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  camp,  when  the  French 
drew  off  and  gave  up  the  pursuit. 

Meanwhile,  warned  by  the  sound  of  musketry,  John- 
son ordered  two  or  three  cannon  brought  up  from  the 
lake  shore  and  tree  trunks,  and  boats  and  other  material 
heaped  up  for  a  barricade,  just  in  time  to  give  the 
colonials  cover.  Dieskau  had  intended  to  chase  the 
fugitives  into  the  camp  itself,  but  the  Iroquois  drew 
off,  and  the  Abenakis  and  Canadians  hesitated  in  their 
turn,  giving  the  militia  time  to  get  to  shelter  before  the 
French  regulars  came  down  on  them  again.  Johnson 
was  wounded  early  in  the  fight,  and  General  Lyman 
of  Connecticut  took  command.  Dieskau,  though 
wounded  three  times,  remained  on  the  field,  and  when 
at  last  captured  was  mortally  injured.  At  last  about 
five  o'clock  the  French  fled,  pursued  by  the  colonial 
troops,  who,  leaping  over  the  barricade,  followed  them 
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with  hatchets  and  clubbed  guns;  there  was  not  a  bay- 
onet among  them.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  had  been  lost  by  the 
provincials  in  this  fight,  and  about  as  many  of  the 
French  were  lost,  mainly  of  the  regular  army. 

"Dieskau  didn't  know  what  was  goin'  to  happen  to 
him  when  we  brought  him  in,"  said  Remember  Baker 
grimly.  "He  begged  Gin'ral  Johnson  not  to  let  the 
Mohawks  burn  him,  and  the  Gin'ral  said,  'They  won't 
burn  you  unless  they  burn  me  with  you.'  " 

If  Johnson  had  followed  up  this  success  the  outcome 
might  have  been  different,  but  he  saw  fit  instead  to 
reenforce  Fort  William  Henry.  Restless  spirits  like 
Putnam  and  the  New  Hampshire  guerrilla  Rogers, 
with  his  rangers,  were  made  use  of  in  scout  duty. 
Without  knowing  it  these  two,  in  their  reports,  laid 
down  rules  that  were  to  form  the  base  of  a  whole 
new  theory  of  warfare.  They  taught  their  men  that 
while  discipline  was  not  to  be  undervalued,  and  all  due 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  experience  and  advice 
of  others,  a  thousand  circumstances  of  actual  warfare 
made  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  depend  on  himself.  He 
must,  to  be  a  good  soldier,  have  presence  of  mind 
and  resourceful  intelligence,  and  a  courage  that  noth- 
ing could  shake ;  and  he  must  not  expect  others  to  do 
his  thinking  for  him.  This  was  a  military  doctrine 
wholly  unlike  that  which  was  taught  to  the  regular 
armies  of  Europe  at  the  time;  and  It  was  the  only 
possible  foundation  for  training  an  army  for  wilder- 
ness campaigns. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1756  Mont- 
calm, Dieskau's  successor,  who  had  made  Ticonderoga 
his  base  of  operations,  led  a  sudden  raid  and  captured 
the  forts  at  Oswego.    In  the  following  spring  he  took 
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Fort  William  Henry,  and  to  his  horror  found  that  he 
could  not  hold  back  his  Indian  allies  from  butchering 
prisoners  who  had  surrendered  with  the  honors  of  war. 

Thus  far  the  campaign  in  the  north  had  brought 
only  defeat  to  the  British  forces.  In  1758  the  British 
and  provincial  army  rallied,  under  General  James 
Abercrombie,  for  a  grand  attack  upon  Crown  Point. 
On  the  shores  of  the  lake  now  called  Lake  George, 
in  the  month  of  June,  nine  thousand  provincials  were 
encamped,  with  six  thousand  English  and  Scotch  reg- 
ulars. Brigadier-General  Lord  Howe,  a  young  officer 
of  thirty-three,  was  the  soul  of  the  army.  He  had 
scandalized  some  of  his  fellow-officers  among  the 
British  regulars  by  advocating  for  the  army  the  half- 
Indian  costume  of  hunting-tunic,  moccasins,  and  cap  in 
place  of  the  conspicuous  scarlet  uniform.  He  made 
especial  efforts  to  win  the  liking  of  the  provincial  offi- 
cers, and  from  colonel  to  camp-follower  all  felt  his 
warm  and  generous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
troops.  At  last  all  was  ready  for  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga. 

It  was  the  most  magnificent  military  spectacle  yet 
seen  in  the  colonies.  At  seven  in  the  morning  of  July 
5th  there  were  fifteen  thousand  men  embarking  upon 
Lake  George  in  a  flotilla  of  nine  hundred  bateaux  and 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  whale-boats.  The  cannon 
were  on  rafts  or  flat-boats.  The  provincial  troops 
were  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  the  regulars  in  the 
center;  each  corps  and  each  regiment  had  its  own 
flag  and  music.  In  the  silvery  waters  of  the  lake  the 
red  cross  of  England  and  the  many-colored  banners 
and  gleaming  weapons  were  reflected,  as  the  lashing  of 
the  oars  and  the  mountain  wind  broke  the  surface  into 
ripples.    As  a  background  for  this  resplendent  water- 
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pageant  the  tall  gray  cliffs  and  towering  forest-clad 
mountains  encircled  the  lake.  They  passed  Shelving 
Rock,  Tongue  Mountain,  Buck  Mountain,  and  Black 
Mountain,  and  entered  the  Narrows  about  ten  o'clock. 
Here  the  boats  passed  In  files,  forming  a  line  six  miles 
long,  the  music  of  bugle,  fife,  drum,  and  bagpipe  sound- 
ing in  the  mountain  defile.  They  reached  Sabbath-Day 
Point  about  five  In  the  afternoon,  and  after  a  three- 
hours'  halt  moved  onward  through  the  night,  landing 
about  noon  of  the  next  day. 

Some  two  miles  from  the  landing  the  army  encoun- 
tered a  French  scouting  party  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  who  had  watched  Its  approach  up  the  lake. 
This  party  was  caught  between  the  main  body  of  the 
advancing  troops  and  the  two  Connecticut  regiments 
and  a  detachment  of  Rogers'  rangers.  The  Connecti- 
cut regiments  were  headed  by  Lord  Howe  and  Israel 
Putnam,  and  when  the  firing  began  Putnam  offered  at 
once  to  go  on  and  see  what  It  meant.  Howe  assented, 
and  added  that  he  would  go  with  him. 

"Don't  ye,  my  Lord,  don't  ye,"  begged  Putnam. 
*'  'T  won't  matter  If  I  be  killed,  but  you're  the  heart 
and  soul  o'  the  men." 

The  young  Englishman  laughed.  "Your  life  Is  as 
dear  to  you  as  mine  to  me,"  he  said  lightly.  And  in 
the  skirmish  he  was  killed. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  their  adored  young 
leader  the  army  would  have  felt  that  luck  had  turned 
and  that  they  were  on  the  way  to  victory,  for  in  this 
fight  between  a  nearly  equal  body  of  French  and 
Americans  only  about  fifty  of  the  French  escaped  and 
the  rangers  under  Putnam  took  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners.  In  the  meantime  Montcalm  had  not 
been   idle    at   Ticonderoga.      The    fort   stood   on    a 
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peninsula  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  outlet  of 
Lake  George.  The  French  commander  set  his  men  to 
felling  trees.  Thousands  of  trunks  were  piled  in  an 
abattis  on  high  ground  half  a  mile  west  of  the  fort, 
somewhat  like  the  zig-zag  "snake-fence."  Through 
the  crevices  of  this  the  ranks  of  the  attacking  force 
could  be  swept  with  musket-fire  and  grape-shot.  Out- 
side it  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  left  just  as  they 
were,  and  the  ground  was  spread  with  heavy  branches 
pointing  outward.     All  this  was  done  in  one  day. 

Abercrombie  learned  from  prisoners  that  Montcalm 
had  six  thousand  men  and  was  expecting  reenforce- 
ments.  In  reality  there  were  hardly  thirty-six  hun- 
dred. The  British  General  at  once  ordered  an  attack, 
though  Putnam  and  other  provincial  officers  earnestly 
protested.  They  had  a  suspicion  that  the  prisoners' 
reports  were  not  altogether  straight,  and  they  knew 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  defenses  with  a  forest 
at  hand.    Abercrombie  did  not. 

As  the  troops  took  their  way  through  the  woods 
Remember  Baker  found  the  youth  by  his  side  silent  and 
abstracted.  "  'T  ain't  far  now,  Nathan,"  he  said 
jokingly.  "If  there's  six  thousand  men  there  we'll 
count  'em." 

"I  want  to  give  you  these,"  said  the  lad,  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  silk  handkerchief  an  a  letter.  "The  hand- 
kerchief's for  Martha  and  the  letter's  for  mother.  If 
you  come  out  o'  this." 

"Pshaw,  you'll  come  out  of  it  yourself,"  said  the 
other. 

"No,"  said  the  lad.  "I  ain't  afraid;  but  you'll  see, 
I  shan't  come  back.  A  lot  of  us  won't.  But  It  came 
to  me  last  night  that  it's  for  the  best.  Some  has  to 
die  before  the  rest  can  learn.     When  we've  died  to 
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show  'em,  they'll  know  they  can't  fight  here  as  they 
do  in  the  old  country.  It's  better  to  lose  men  here 
than  to  lose  the  war — it's  one  or  the  other.  You  tell 
Major  Putnam." 

Then  the  bugles  blew  a  sharp  call  and  the  conver- 
sation ended. 

Between  one  and  seven  o'clock  that  afternoon  six 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  Ticonderoga  breastworks. 
For  three  hours  without  retreating  or  breaking,  the 
English  grenadiers  and  the  Highlanders  charged  upon 
the  enemy's  right.  Twenty  bateaux  filled  with  troops 
and  sent  down  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  to  attack  by 
water,  were  driven  back  by  the  cannon.  Officers  and 
men  were  mowed  down  by  hundreds  in  the  wild  con- 
fusion of  fallen  trees.  The  main  body  lost  nearly  two 
thousand  men  and  retreated  at  last,  Putnam  and  the 
rangers  covering  the  retreat.  But  the  turning-point 
of  the  war  had  been  reached.  Moreover,  the  British 
officers  had  learned  that  provincial  troops  can  fight. 

Baker  did  not  have  a  chance  to  deliver  his  message 
to  Putnam  until  a  second  expedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga had  resulted  In  success.  Meanwhile  Putnam 
had  been  captured  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  months  in 
Canada.  When  both  were  at  home  In  Connecticut 
Baker  told  him  of  Elnathan's  farewell — the  boy  had 
been  killed  in  the  first  charge. 

"How  did  he  know  I'd  come  out  of  it?"  asked  Put- 
nam, looking  half-mystified,  half-awed. 

"He  said  you  would." 

"Well,"  said  the  sturdy  soldier,  running  his  hand 
through  his  thick  curling  hair,  "it  was  a  narrow  shave. 
They  had  me  tied  to  a  tree,  there,  for  awhile,  between 
the  two  armies,  with  the  bullets  whistlin'  both  ways 
right  by  my  head.     Then  they  took  me  off  into  the 
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woods  and  they  was  goln'  to  burn  me  alive;  had  me 
tied  to  the  stake  and  the  fire  lit.  But  that  French 
officer,  Marin  his  name  was,  came  along  and  stopped 
them,  and  they  took,  me  off  to  Canady.  There  was  a 
good  feller  there  from  York,  Gin'ral  Schuyler,  and 
he  arranged  when  he  was  exchanged  to  have  me  sent 
home  too,  so  the  poor  old  man  could  see  his  family, 
he  said."  Putnam's  eyes  twinkled.  He  was  about 
forty  at  the  time. 

"Didn't  feel  any  fear,  I  s'pose,  when  they  had  you 
trussed  up  there,  ready  to  roast?"  asked  Baker  curi- 
ously. 

"Well,  no,  can't  say  I  did,"  answered  Putnam. 
"They  danced  and  yelled  'round  the  fire  when  they  got 
it  started,  and  looked  so  ridic'lous  that  I  couldn't  help 
laughin'." 


NEW  LEADERS 

March  hath  come  with  his  rain-floods  pure — - 
What  of  the  Old  Year  can  endure  ? 
Only  what  is  alive  is  sure — 

Sing,  O  sing  in  the  springtime ! 

Birds  go  flying  to  meet  the  sun — 
What  shall  stand  that  our  fathers  won? 
Let  Life  end  what  Life  begun — 

Sing,  O  sing  of  the  dawning! 

What  is  a  King  that  he  should  call 
This  one  to  rise  and  that  one  to  fall  ? 
Death  shall  come  at  the  last  to  all — 
Sing,  O  sing  by  the  wayside! 

Though  a  prison  the  soul  immure, 
Still  it  flies  free  as  the  hawk  from  the  lure, 
What  the  spring  hurts,  let  the  spring  cure — 
Sing,  O  sing  in  the  springtime  1 

Prince,  though  palace  and  pyramid  stand, 
Where  are  they  who  were  used  to  command  ? 
Gone  like  a  name  that  is  writ  in  sand 
When  the  tide  sweeps  over  the  land ! 
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XXV 

WISE  men's  counters 

EIGH  ho,  nobody  at  home ! 
Meat  and  drink  and  money  have  I  none — 
Yet  will  I  be  merry!'  " 


Above  the  crooning  of  the  violin  a  rich  voice  trolled 
out  the  old  catch,  and  the  long-legged,  red-headed, 
freckled  law  student,  sitting  tipped  back  against  the 
wall,  looked  up  with  a  welcoming  smile  and  rose,  bow 
in  hand,  to  greet  the  singer. 

"Are  those  the  words,  Henry?  I  have  been  trying 
to  recall  the  tune — they  played  It  when  we  spent  that 
Christmas  at  the  Dandridge  place.  What's  the  news 
at  the  House?  Is  any  action  to  be  taken  about  the 
stamps?" 

"You  can  ask  more  questions  than  any  other  man 
in  Williamsburg,  Tom  Jefferson,"  said  the  other, 
flinging  his  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  on  the  table  and 
himself  into  an  arm-chair.  "Those  are  the  words  right 
enough — my  Uncle  Paitrick  heard  me  singing  them 
one  night  when  I'd  been  a-fishing  and  construed  no 
Livy,  and  he  cuffed  the  ears  off  me.  Eventus  stultorum 
magister. 

"Yis,  I  read  Vergil  and  Livy  before  I  was  fifteen, 
but  not  a  Latin  book  have  I  meddled  with  since.  And 
as  for  the  news  from  the  House,  we'll  all  be  singin' 
the  old  song  soon  when  they  begin  to  enforce  the 
Stamp  Act.  If  Parliament  has  a  right  to  command 
this  use  of  stamped  paper,  Parliament  can  levy  taxes 
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on  our  property,  chain  up  our  trade,  quarter  British 
soldiers  in  our  very  houses,  and  deprive  us  of  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury.  We  sent  in  our  protest  last  Novem- 
ber, and  the  answer  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  that 
they  will  hear  no  protest  where  a  money  bill  is  con- 
cerned. I  hear  that  Doctor  Franklin  can  advise  noth- 
ing but  to  rear  up  our  children  to  industry  and 
frugality." 

The  last  words  came  out  with  a  satirical  intonation, 
and  Jefferson  gave  an  appreciative  chuckle,  but  sobered 
quickly  enough,  for  both  the  young  men  had  been  hop- 
ing against  hope  that  the  Virginia  legislature  would 
take  some  action.  Now  it  was  almost  the  end  of  May, 
an  adjournment  was  at  hand,  and  nothing  had  been 
done  beyond  the  formal  protest  which  Parliament  re- 
fused even  to  consider. 

"Words,  words,  words,  as  Hamlet  says,"  the  law- 
student  observed,  presently.  "Words  are  wise  men's 
counters,  but  they  are  the  money  of  fools." 

"That's  not  in  Hamlet." 

"No — Hobbes.  Wise  men's  counters — the  value  of 
words  depends  on  what  is  behind  them." 

"There  is  enough  behind  them  here,  heaven  knows," 
said  Henry  bitterly,  "the  whole  country  is  seething 
with  protest.  If  they  said  'treason'  when  I  argued  the 
case  of  the  parsons'  tobacco  I  wonder  what  they'll  say 
to-morrow?    Lend  me  that  Coke  on  Littleton,  Tom." 

Jefferson  handed  over  the  calf-bound  volume  and 
while  his  guest  read  absorbedly  for  an  hour  the 
younger  man  busied  himself  with  a  volume  of  Voltaire, 
and  there  was  silence  in  the  pleasant,  book-littered 
chamber.  These  two  had  been  friends  since  the  Christ- 
mas some  five  years  ago,  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
lank  youth  on  his  way  to  college,  and  Patrick  Henry, 
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a  country  storekeeper  whose  business  had  just  gone  to 
pieces,  met  as  the  guests  of  a  planter  in  Hanover. 
Henry  had  later  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  on  the 
strength  of  some  six  weeks'  poring  over  such  law 
books  as  he  could  find,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  a 
little  town  on  the  frontier.  Jefferson,  after  two  years 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  had  taken  up  the  study 
of  law  under  George  Wythe,  the  most  brilliant  lawyer 
in  the  colony.  He  had  dined  the  day  before  with 
Wythe  and  Governor  Fauquier,  and  in  the  undercur- 
rent of  his  mind  he  was  turning  over  some  of  the 
things  he  had  heard  said  about  this  Stamp  Act.  Henry 
represented  forces  which  Jefferson  believed  were  not 
held  at  their  true  value  by  the  gentlemen  who  discussed 
colonial  affairs  around  that  table. 

The  case  of  the  parsons'  tobacco  had  proved  what 
this  almost  unknown  lawyer  could  do  with  a  jury. 
Since  1696,  the  Virginia  clergy  had  been  paid  in  to- 
bacco, then  common  currency  and  valued  at  sixteen 
shillings  and  eightpence  a  hundredweight.  In  1755 
the  crop  ran  short,  the  price  went  up  to  fifty  or  sixty 
shillings,  and  the  colonial  legislature  passed  an  act  al- 
lowing these  dues  to  be  paid  in  money  Instead  of  to- 
bacco. This  happened  again  In  1758  when  a  short 
crop  was  expected,  and  this  time  the  clergymen  raised 
strong  objections.  The  King  sustained  them  and  de- 
clared the  tobacco  act  of  that  year  null  and  void. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Maury,  one  of  the  aggrieved  parsons, 
sued  the  colony  for  the  amount  which  would  be  due 
him  under  the  usual  arrangement,  with  tobacco  at 
famine  prices.  This  was  a  test  case,  and  more  than 
twenty  clergymen  attended  the  hearing.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all,  Patrick  Henry,  a  country  lawyer 
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of  whom  none  of  them  had  heard,  won  the  case  against 
the  clergy.  Exactly  how  it  was  done  even  those  present 
could  hardly  make  out,  but  while  he  was  speaking  no 
one  could  resist  him.  He  took  the  ground  that  the 
King  had  no  right  to  destroy  an  act  of  the  colonial 
assembly.  If  government  had  a  right  to  demand 
obedience  it  must  extend  protection.  By  the  decision 
in  this  case  the  right  of  the  colonial  legislators  to  fix 
dues  for  the  colony  was  upheld  against  the  power  of 
the  King  himself.  Jefferson  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  Henry  reaffirmed  that  right  now. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navigation  Acts  and  other  obnox- 
ious legislation  the  colonists  had  more  or  less  ignored 
the  law  and  privately  disregarded  it,  but  the  Stamp 
Act  was  an  attempt  at  direct  taxation.  To  disregard 
it  would  be  to  risk  losing  title  to  land,  for  no  deed 
could  be  legal  without  the  stamped  paper;  newspapers 
might  be  suppressed,  for  they  must  be  printed  on 
stamped  paper;  college  graduates  must  pay  a  heavy 
tax  on  their  diplomas;  ships  must  conform  to  the  law 
to  discharge  their  cargoes  or  get  their  clearance  papers. 
The  men  of  property  detested  the  outlook,  but  saw 
no  way  to  avoid  paying  the  tax.  It  would  bear  hardest 
on  the  farmers,  small  planters,  pioneers,  mechanics, 
men  who  had  little  money  to  pay  and  less  power  to 
evade  the  tax.  What  did  Henry  think  of  doing? 
Jefferson  was  still  wondering  when  the  lawyer  threw 
aside  his  book  and  stood  up. 

"Come  out  for  a  stroll,  Tom,"  he  said. 

The  little  colonial  capital,  with  its  irregular  streets 
following  the  lines  of  the  letters  W-M,  its  two  digni- 
fied college  buildings  planned  by  Christopher  Wren, 
and  its  white  houses  set  in  gardens,  had  a  charm  all  its 
own  in  the  soft  dry  May  twilight.     The  tinkle  of  a 
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harp  or  spinet  or  the  voice  of  a  violin  came  from  open 
windows;  the  scent  of  honeysuckle,  lilac,  and  blossom- 
ing fruit  trees  drifted  on  every  lazy  little  wind.  Here 
and  there  moved  gay  little  groups  of  leisurely  folk  in 
the  gardens,  their  brilliant  silks  and  brocades  like  a 
moving  tapestry  against  the  somber  duskiness  of  high 
box  hedges.  Two  children,  quaint  miniatures  of  their 
elders  in  stiff  rich  costumes  and  powdered  hair,  stood 
with  uplifted  faces  under  a  magnolia.  From  some- 
where in  the  glossy  foliage  the  mischievous  music  of  a 
mocking-bird  showered  down  upon  them. 

"There  he  is!"  cried  the  boy,  "if  I  had  a  gun " 

Jefferson  halted  and  looked  at  the  lad  with  solemn 
reproachful  eyes.  "Jack,"  he  said,  "don't  you  know, 
that  if  you  kill  a  mocking-bird  his  ghost  will  haunt 
you?"  Then  he  swept  off  his  hat  as  two  figures 
emerged  from  the  shrubbery.  "Good  evening,  madam 
— good  evening.  Major  Washington." 

Washington  returned  the  salutation  of  the  two 
young  men  with  grave  kindliness,  and  the  little  lady 
by  his  side  courtesied  and  smiled  graciously.  "I  hear 
from  Mr.  Johnston,"  he  said,  "that  you  intend  to  offer 
resolutions  touching  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Henry." 

"Someone  must  needs  bell  the  cat,"  said  the  tall 
shabbily  clad  countryman  with  a  spark  in  his  somber 
deep-set  eyes,  "and  I  have  not  much  to  lose." 

"You  hold  your  wife  and  children  as  dear  as  I  do 
mine,  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  other,  glancing  at  the 
little  group  lingering  to  hear  the  witching  bird-music 
still  pouring  from  the  magnolia.  "Come,  Patsy,  my 
dear,  it  is  time  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  White 
House." 

Mrs.  Washington's  old  home,  the  White  House, 
was  some  miles  from  Williamsburg,  in  New  Kent. 
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"There  goes  a  patriot,"  said  Henry,  as  the  riders 
disappeared  round  a  turn.  "Washington's  judgment 
is  the  soundest  in  the  House,  and  he  never  talks  unless 
he  has  something  to  say." 

"Where  does  he  stand  on  this  question?"  asked 
Jefferson  thoughtfully. 

"I  do  not  know  what  course  he  may  favor,"  said 
Henry  as  they  turned  to  go  back,  "but  bemuddle  the 
issue  as  we  may,  every  man  of  us  knows  that  to  vest 
the  power  of  taxation  in  any  person  or  persons  but  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  is  to  strike  the  heart  of 
freedom." 

The  speaker  muted  his  powerful  voice  like  a  violin. 
"I  have  felt  all  day  the  stir  of  mighty  forces  in  the  air 
we  breathe.  We  cannot  be  slaves  and  freemen  at  once. 
If  we  are  to  lose  the  naiteral  rights  of  men  because 
our  faithers  crossed  the  seas  to  conquer  this  wilder- 
ness— then  let  England  look  to  her  own  liberties,  for 
tyranny  knows  no  bounds!" 

The  mocking-bird  sang  on  above  their  heads  like  a 
tiny  invisible  spirit,  and  Jefferson's  gray  eyes  searched 
the  leaves  for  the  little  gray  winged  sha,pe  he  loved. 
"After  all,"  he  said  musingly,  "what  is  great,  and  what 
is  small?  In  that  fable  of  Voltaire's  the  man  on 
Saturn  tells  the  traveler  from  Uranus  that  life  is  not 
long  enough — their  life  of  fifteen  thousand  years  is 
not  long  enough — to  understand  what  life  is.  Per- 
haps what  we  are  saying  to-night  may  influence  the 
fate  of  unborn  thousands  on  the  shores  of  undiscovered 
seas." 

Little  more  was  said.  Henry  made  some  memoranda 
on  a  blank  leaf  of  Coke  on  Littleton,  tore  it  out,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.     Next  day  he  read  these  memo- 
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randa  aloud  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,      They  were 
five  resolutions  of  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act. 

This  country  lawyer,  the  youngest  member  present, 
had  forced  the  issue.  If  those  resolutions  passed,  it 
would  give  the  other  colonies  a  lead  and  Parliament 
a  challenge.  The  strongest  men  on  the  floor — Ran- 
dolph, Wythe,  Littleton,  exhausted  their  arguments 
against  the  growing  tide  of  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
protest.  When  it  came  to  the  last  and  most  radical 
of  the  resolutions  Patrick  Henry  threw  every  ounce 
of  his  personal  magnetism,  every  telling  phrase  he 
could  coin,  into  his  final  argument.  Whether  he  car- 
ried his  point  or  not  he  would  make  his  words  felt  and 
remembered. 

"Csesar  had  his  Brutus,"  the  thrilling  sonorous 
voice  went  on,  "Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and 
George  the  Third " 

"Treason !  Treason  1"  shouted  a  dozen  panic-stricken 
members. 

Henry  paused  but  an  instant.  "And  George  the 
Third,"  he  concluded,  "may  profit  by  their  example. 
If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it!" 

The  resolution  was  carried,  by  a  single  vote.  Jeffer- 
son, standing  close  to  the  floor,  heard  Peyton  Randolph 
say  as  he  passed,  "I  would  have  given  five  hundred 
guineas  for  one  vote  more."  Next  day  the  record  of 
the  resolutions  was  destroyed,  but  the  report  of  Patrick 
Henry's  daring  appeal  had  gone  abroad  already.  Vir- 
ginia had  spoken;  the  colonies  were  aroused  and  cour- 
ageous. On  the  first  of  November,  1765,  the  Stamp 
Act  was  to  have  been  enforced,  but  the  thing  was  no 
more  to  be  done  than  forest  trees  burned  in  a  bush 
fire  can  be  made  alive  again.    For  the  freedom  of  his 
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fellow-citizens,  for  the  future  of  uncounted  genera- 
tions, for  the  cause  of  representative  government, 
Patrick  Henry  made  his  plea  on  May  29,  1765,  and 
his  words  lived,  and  went  hither  and  thither  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Sagacious  men  in  England 
itself  saw  that  this  was  a  time  for  new  leaders. 


A  DISH  OF  TEA 

In  Tea-Cup  Land,  pagodas  rise 
With  roofs  tip-tilted  to  the  skies, 
And  humpbacked  bridges  cross  a  brook 
Where  willows  fringe  a  leafy  nook. 
And  frogs  may  leap  the  sliding  stream — 
For  Tea-Cup  Land  is  all  a  dream 

In  Tea-Cup  Land  the  city  wall 
Is  overtopped  by  herons  tall, 
A  house  is  smaller  than  a  fan, 
A  hare  is  bigger  than  a  man, 
And  dragon-flies  go  skimming  by 
Obscuring  all  the  Tea-Cup  sky. 

In  Tea-Cup  Land  the  tiny  town 
Is  like  an  ant-hill  upside  down. 
The  swallows  kiss  amid  the  trees 
Like  Lilliputian  shrubberies. 
And  rain  or  shine  or  sun  or  snow, 
With  parasols  the  people  go. 

In  Tea-Cup  Land  the  ways  of  Fate 
Are  shown  alike  to  small  and  great. 
Those  hieroglyphic  mysteries 
Have  shaken  thrones  beyond  the  seas — 
The  secrets  read  in  leaves  uncurled 
From  Tea-Cup  Land  across  the  world! 

In  Tea-Cup  Land  you  do  not  know 
Who  may  be  high,  who  may  be  low, 
The  only  law  that  will  endure 
Is  that  you  never  can  be  sure, 
And  maybe  all  our  dreams  come  true 
In  Tea-Cup  Land — if  we  but  knew! 
367 
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ORANGE  LILIES 

'"T^AR,  pitch  and  turpentine,  all  begins  with  A." 
■■'  Grandmother  Wilson's  old  black  eyes  were 
snapping  with  the  fun  of  fifty  years  ago.  She  had 
mystified  Betty  and  Archie  with  the  very  same  catch 
that  had  bothered  their  father  when  he  was  a  little 
boy,  and  for  all  she  knew,  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him. 

There  was  a  great  deal  that  was  puzzling  and  pleas- 
ant away  down  here  in  Mecklenburg  county,  North 
Carolina,  beginning  with  Grandmother  herself.  The 
children's  father  was  a  Wilmington  merchant,  and  as 
far  back  as  they  could  remember  he  had  sold  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  kegs,  barrels,  and  staves,  but  this  was 
their  first  visit  to  the  mountains  from  which  these 
things  came.  When  they  came  to  talk  over  what 
Grandmother  had  said  they  found  that  it  was  strictly 
true,  though  at  first  it  sounded  as  if  she  did  not  know 
her  letters. 

They  had  been  on  more  than  one  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia, the  largest  town  in  the  colonies,  where  their  other 
grandmother  and  grandfather  lived,  and  that  seemed 
almost  like  London  compared  with  this  place.  The 
house  in  which  Grandmother  lived  was  the  one  which 
was  built  for  her  when  she  c^me  as  a  bride  from  Ire- 
land, but  even  now  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 
houses  in  Charlotte,  the  nearest  settlement.  When 
Mother  and  Father  went  away  they  seemed  a  little 
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afraid  that  the  children  would  be  homesick,  but  no- 
body could  be  homesick  where  Grandmother  was. 
Moreover,  they  felt  at  home  almost  at  once  in  the  old 
house.  They  were  sitting  now,  one  each  side  of  Grand- 
mother, on  two  little  benches  that  had  belonged  to 
Father  and  Uncle  Aleck  when  they  were  little.  Every- 
thing in  the  house  seemed  to  have  a  story  about  it.  In 
1775  most  colonial  towns  had  grown  so  fast  that  there 
were  few  traces  of  the  first  settlers.  Here  nothing 
had  changed. 

There  were  not  many  slaves  in  the  Carolina  up- 
lands; the  farmers  who  had  any  worked  with  them  in 
the  fields,  as  their  wives  did  in  the  house.  Grand- 
mother had  only  two:  'Nesimus,  who  cut  wood  and 
brought  water  and  attended  to  the  garden,  and  Eunice, 
who  was  setting  the  table  for  supper.  Both  of  them 
were  quite  old,  almost  as  old  as  Grandmother  herself, 
and  had  been  brought  from  Africa  when  they  were 
very  young.  They  had  their  cabin  a  little  way  off,  al- 
most covered  with  vines,  and  a  great  clump  of  orange 
lilies  grew  by  the  door,  like  those  that  grew  in  the 
larger  garden. 

Grandmother  was  going  to  set  up  a  pair  of  stockings 
for  Betty  to  knit,  for  baby  sister  Molly.  The  wool 
was  dyed  red  and  white  In  Irregular  clouded  patterns, 
made  by  dipping  the  skein  only  part  way  Into  the  dye. 
Betty  was  holding  It  now  for  Grandmother  to  wind 
Into  a  ball,  and  watching,  dreamily,  the  movements  of 
old  Eunice  In  the  dancing  light  and  shadow  of  the  fire. 
The  slave  woman  was  dressed  In  a  striped  blue  and 
white  linsey-woolsey  short-gown  and  russet  petticoat 
of  her  own  spinning  and  weaving,  and  on  her  head  was 
a  gorgeous  scarlet  and  yellow  kerchief  which  Father 
had  brought  her  as  a  present.     She  had  large,  light 
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gold  rings  In  her  ears  and  a  string  of  queer  wooden 
beads  round  her  neck.  These,  like  the  blue  "chaynle" 
she  was  taking  from  the  dresser,  had  come  on  a  ship 
from  foreign  lands,  and  were  also  a  present  from 
Father.  Grandmother  always  ate  off  a  wooden  plate, 
the  last  of  the  set  of  dishes  she  had  when  she  was 
young.  She  did  not  like  the  noise  that  a  knife  made 
on  pewter  or  earthenware.  She  said  that  new-fangled 
styles  were  always  changing;  for  she  knew  they  would 
be  getting  some  new  way  of  cooking  instead  of  using 
the  hearth  fire  as  people  always  had.  Father  laughed 
at  that,  and  said  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  already  In- 
vented a  new  way  of  heating:  a  box  made  of  Iron 
plates  welded  together,  called  a  stove.  Grandmother 
said  she  didn't  care  to  see  It.  When  her  son  sent  her 
a  rocking-chair  —  another  of  Dr.  Franklin's  con- 
trivances— she  set  it  away  in  the  fore-room  and  never 
sat  In  It. 

*'Grandma'am,"  said  Archie,  who  was  whittling 
away  with  his  new  knife  at  a  delightfully  workable  pine 
stick,  just  the  stuff  for  a  boat,  "did  Grandsir  build  this 
house  all  at  once  or  one  piece  at  a  time?  Did  you 
have  to  live  In  a  wigwam  at  first?" 

"No,  Archibald" — the  boy  had  never  been  called 
that  before  and  It  made  him  feel  like  a  man — "we 
didn't.  We  came  as  far  as  the  river  would  take  us, 
on  a  flatboat.  Your  grandsir'  and  my  brother  Tom 
and  Major  McNutt  bought  the  boat  on  shares  at  so 
much  a  foot.  We  women  did  the  cooking  and  took 
care  of  the  live  critters,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  tent 
over  part  of  the  boat  where  we  could  keep  dry  when 
It  rained.  When  we  got  to  the  place  they'd  chosen  for 
the  cabins  they  all  went  to  work  at  the  first  one— 
that  was  ours. 
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"They  built  the  kitchen  just  as  It  is  now,  the  chimney 
here  and  the  door  there,  holes  for  the  windows,  and 
a  loft  overhead.  This  corner  next  the  fire  was  roofed 
over  first.  The  roof  was  a  framework  of  poles  with 
sheets  of  bark  laid  across  them.  When  they  had  time 
to  split  some  logs  they  laid  those  across  the  poles,  flat 
side  down,  with  saplings  to  hold  them  and  a  big  stone 
on  each  end  of  the  sapling  to  hold  that.  At  first  the 
timbers  were  chinked  up  with  clay  and  moss.  After 
your  grandfather  had  got  his  land  cleared  and  planted 
a  crop  he  built  another  room,  ready  for  my  sister  Sarah 
and  her  husband  when  they  came.  He  built  it  with  the 
door  opposite  this  one  and  about  as  far  away  as  the 
room  was  wide,  and  roofed  over  the  middle  space. 
That  made  what  we  call  a  double  house,  gave  each  of 
us  a  place  of  our  own  and  the  middle  space  to  eat  in 
and  work  in  in  pleasant  weather.  We  had  an  earth 
floor  at  first,  but  after  a  while  the  men  laid  down  a 
puncheon  floor."  Grandmother  wound  off  the  last  of 
the  yarn  and  began  to  cast  on  stitches  for  the  stocking. 

"What's  puncheons?"  asked  Archie. 

"Big  hewn  blocks  laid  down  side  by  side.  It  was 
years  before  we  had  any  sawed  lumber;  it  took  two 
men  to  run  a  saw-pit,  and  top-sawyers  got  good  wages. 
Your  grandfather  brought  a  load  of  sawed  lumber  up 
on  a  raft  and  sealed  the  inside  of  the  house  and  put 
in  doors  and  window-frames.  Sarah  brought  some 
linen  and  oil  when  she  came  and  we  had  oiled  white 
cloth  for  our  windows  and  felt  as  fine  as  a  fiddle.  But 
she  brought  me  something  else  that  I  prized  more  than 
that,  and  that  was  my  orange  lilies. 

"We  came  from  Ulster,  In  the  north  of  Ireland;  our 
folks  went  there  from  Scotland  more'n  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  found  a  Protestant  settlement:  'most  all  of 
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Ireland  was  Catholic.  When  William  Prince  of 
Orange  was  alive  he  was  a  great  Protestant  soldier, 
and  orange  was  his  color,  and  somebody  brought  over 
the  orange  lilies  from  the  Continent  for  planting  in 
Protestant  gardens.  Sometimes  the  Catholics  were  in 
power  and  sometimes  the  Protestants  after  that.  I 
can  remember  when  'twas  almost  as  much  as  your 
life  was  worth  to  have  an  orange  lily  in  the  garden. 
'Most  everybody  hereabouts  was  of  Scotch  descent  and 
came  from  Ireland  as  we  did,  and  when  I  planted  my 
orange  lilies  here  beside  the  door,  the  women  came 
from  miles  around  to  get  a  root.  You'll  find  'em 
where  the  Scotch  Irish  are,  all  over  this  country  side. 
They're  hard  to  kill — like  the  folk  that  plant  'em. 

"Sarah  was  a  wonderful  hand  at  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. That  blue  and  white  coverlid  on  your  bed  is  her 
work,  Betty.  It's  the  Blazing  Star  pattern;  she  wove 
it  for  her  wedding  outfit.  'Twas  a  great  place  for  the 
spinners  and  websters  in  our  town  till  Parliament  begun 
for  to  make  laws  against  it." 

"Why  Grandmother,"  Archie  looked  up  incredu- 
lously, "it  wasn't  against  the  law  to  spin  and  weave!" 

"Yes,  Archibald,  it  was,  and  that's  why  we  left  Ire- 
land— for  that  they  would  keep  us  from  selling  our 
wool  in  the  best  market.  There  was  greedy  wool 
merchants  in  England  that  wanted  the  wool  trade  all 
to  themselves.  We  might  raise  the  sheep  and  shear 
the  wool  and  clean  it,  but  then  it  must  be  sold  to  the 
English  weavers  for  half  what  the  French  would  give. 
Now  they  say  Parliament's  forbidding  us  to  make  yarn 
here  or  weave  cloth  to  sell  to  any  other  colony;  and 
the  hatter  can't  make  hats  out  o'  the  fur  he  can  buy 
from  the  trappers,  for  fear  o'  the  ill-will  of  the  Lon- 
don Companies." 
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"But  Grandma'aml"  Betty  said  slowly,  "they  can't 
make  people  send  wool  and  fur  all  the  way  to  England 
to  be  made  into  things  when  they  can  do  it  just  as 
well  herel"  She  had  a  vision  of  King's  officers  com- 
ing into  the  house  to  punish  her  and  Grandmother  for 
knitting  stockings. 

"No,  child,  I  don't  believe  they  can.  See  now,  you'll 
have  time  to  knit  once  round  afore  the  hoe-cake's 
done.  And  don't  forget  what  I  told  you — if  the  house 
is  afire,  always  stop  in  the  middle  of  your  needle!" 

Like  many  of  the  queer  sayings  Grandmother  knew, 
this  had  a  reason  which  Betty  saw  on  thinking  the 
matter  over.  To  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  needle  in- 
stead of  at  the  end  would  keep  all  the  needles  safe  in 
the  work  when  it  was  laid  aside. 

They  heard  a  great  deal  about  Parliament  and  its 
behavior  as  time  went  on.  Grandmother's  house  was 
on  the  way  to  the  next  town,  and  old  neighbors  were 
very  apt  to  stop  and  talk  over  the  news  with  her.  As 
the  spring  advanced,  and  the  mountains  blossomed, 
and  the  buds  of  the  orange  lilies  grew  big  in  the  sun, 
the  people's  indignation  over  the  new  laws  increased. 
Colonel  Polk  and  Doctor  Brevard  came  by  one  day 
with  letters  from  Philadelphia,  where  the  Provincial 
Congress  was  sitting. 

"  'It  is  not  for  his  Majesty's  interest  that  you  should 
thrive,'  they  told  our  agents  in  London,"  said  Dr. 
Brevard,  his  keen,  clear-cut  Huguenot  face  alive  with 
resentment.  "It  is  the  old  despotic  spirit  that  drove 
our  people  out  of  France  in  the  days  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth — and  will  drive  the  colonies  to  rebellion 
if  Parliament  persists." 

"Let  them  have  a  care,"  said  Polk  sternly.  "They 
cannot  make  Americans  into  European  peasantry,  de- 
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pendent  on  the  mother  country  for  everything  demand- 
ing more  than  the  coarsest  rudest  labor.  We  came- 
here  to  be  free.     We  will  be  free  !" 

It  was  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1775,  when  Captain 
James  Jack  brought  the  news  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  County,  in  convention 
assembled  at  the  little  court  house  in  Charlotte,  had 
declared  them  free  and  independent  of  the  Crown  and 
ready  for  self-government.  The  royal  commission  was 
declared  null  and  void.  Whoever  accepted  one  there- 
after should  be  held  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The 
self-reliant  pioneers  who  had  provided  for  themselves 
for  half  a  century  were  now  blazing  the  way  for 
American  independence.  Hereafter  they  recognized 
no  authority  but  that  of  Congress,  and  Captain  Jack 
was  sent  riding  northward  with  the  news,  to  Philadel- 
phia town. 


XXVII 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  GREAT  BELL 

T_T  IGH  over  the  heads  of  the  children,  in  the  old 
"*■  -*•  wooden  steeple  of  the  State  House  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  great  bell  hung.  It  was  like  a  black  cave  as 
they  looked  up  into  it,  so  dark  and  quiet,  its  metal 
tongue  motionless  and  silent.  It  was  four  feet  across, 
and  the  huge  bronze  shell  was  quite  three  inches  thick. 
David  MacNair  had  often  been  up  there  with  his 
uncle,  the  old  bell-ringer,  but  to  Archie  and  Betty,  who 
had  come  from  Wilmington  with  their  mother  to  visit 
their  relatives  In  the  Quaker  City,  It  was  all  very  new. 

Betty's  lively  fancy  suggested  to  her  what  it  would 
be  like  if  the  bell  should  clang  out  a  sonorous  note  then 
and  there.  She  moved  a  little  closer  to  old  Andrew 
MacNaIr,  who  had  brought  them  up  there  that  July 
morning  to  see  the  old  bell  and  look  from  the  little 
windows  of  the  tower  over  all  the  roofs  of  the  city. 

The  steeple  was  not  high,  but  there  were  scarcely 
any  more  high  buildings  in  Philadelphia  than  there 
were  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  flew  his  kite  there.  But  it  was  so  much  higher 
than  most  of  the  roofs  around  it  that  one  seemed  to 
be  standing  above  a  sea  of  red  brick  and  wooden 
dwellings  embowered  in  trees.  Near  by  was  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  built  of  small  imported  bricks,  the  darker 
glazed  ones  set  alternately  with  the  others  to  make  a 
checkered  pattern.  There  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress had  sat.    As  the  children  passed  the  empty  hall 
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of  the  State  House  they  had  peered  in,  with  that  queer 
fascination  that  a  great  empty  church  or  schoolroom 
has  for  one  when  one  is  small.  People  said  that  to-day 
the  great  question  might  be  decided  at  last,  whether 
the  colonies  were  to  yield  to  the  King  or  strike  out  for 
independence. 

Betty  thought  it  would  seem  very  queer  not  to  have 
a  King.  Every  Sunday  the  rector  prayed  for  the  King 
and  Queen  and  all  in  authority — would  he  stop  praying 
for  them  now?  Would  everything  be  different,  when 
the  colonies  were  ruled  by  Congress?  Then  she  heard 
the  bell-ringer's  eager  old  voice,  as  he  pointed  to  some- 
thing printed  on  a  raised  strip  of  metal  fillets  around 
the  top  of  the  bell,  outside. 

"Read  it,  lad,  read  it,"  he  said  to  Archie.  "That 
was  set  down  there  twenty-three  year  ago,  when  the 
big  bell  was  cast  in  old  England."  And  Archie,  walking 
slowly  around  and  gazing  up  at  the  inscription,  read 
aloud, 

"Proclaim — liberty — throughout — all  the  land — un- 
to— all — the — inhabitants — thereof." 

"That's  what  she'll  do,  and  I  shall  live  to  send  out 
the  message,"  said  Andrew  MacNair  with  a  flame  in 
his  deep  eyes.  "  'T  won't  be  long  now — 't  won't  be 
long  to  wait." 

"Liberty!"  You  heard  the  word  everywhere.  The 
air  was  full  of  it  as  the  atmosphere  is  alive  with  elec- 
tricity before  a  great  storm.  While  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  old  man  down  the  stairs  and  through  the 
corridors,  knots  of  men  were  already  gathering  in  the 
council  hall,  and  little  quiet  groups  were  to  be  seen  here 
and  there  in  the  street.  As  they  passed  they  heard 
someone  say,  laughingly,  "Did  you  hear  what  old  Doc- 
tor Witherspoon  of  New  Jersey  said  when  it  was  pro- 
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tested  that  'the  time  was  not  ripe  for  liberty'?  He 
buzzed  out  in  that  Scotch  burr  of  his,  'The  country  is 
not  r-ripe  for  hberty,  my  dear  sir-r,  it  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  r-rotten  for  the  want  of  it !'  " 

Another  asked,  "Have  you  heard  about  the  South 
Carolina  delegates?  They  have  changed  their  vote 
since  yesterday,  so  that  the  declaration  may  be  the  act 
of  all  the  colonies." 

"What  about  Delaware?" 

"Haven't  you  seen  Rodney?  He  rode  all  last  night 
to  get  here  and  give  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence." 

"Have  the  New  York  delegates  received  their  in- 
structions?" 

"No;  but  they  are  positive  that  New  York  will  not 
oppose  the  vote." 

New  York's  hesitation  was  due  partly  to  a  strong 
Tory  element,  especially  among  the  wealthy  classes, 
who  would  have  much  to  lose  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
city  would  almost  certainly  be  besieged,  and  was  open 
to  attack  both  by  land  and  sea.  Still,  the  patriotic 
leaders  of  the  province  would  be  able  to  swing  that 
colony  into  line  with  the  rest  in  the  event  of  a  decision 
by  Congress  in  favor  of  independence.  The  New  York 
delegates  had  no  hesitation  in  promising  that  though 
they  might  not  safely  lead  they  would  surely  follow. 
Before  the  end  of  this  day,  the  second  of  July,  1776, 
twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  voted  for  liberty.  The 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  were  very  generally  opposed 
to  war,  and  some  of  the  wealthy  merchants  had  been 
hoping  against  hope  that  some  peaceable  solution  of  the 
difficulties  might  be  found.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
second,  John  Dickinson  and  Robert  Morris,  the  two 
peace  members  of  that  delegation,  had  given  up  the 
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struggle  and  stayed  away  from  Congress,  leaving  the 
others  to  vote  for  independence,  unopposed. 

On  the  evening  of  July  3rd  the  portly  and  dignified 
figure  of  Doctor  Franklin  paused  near  the  State  House 
as  if  looking  for  someone.  He  spied  David,  whom  he 
knew  by  sight. 

"Here,  my  boy,  will  you  take  this  note  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's lodging?  You  know  where  it  is?"  And  David, 
not  at  all  averse  to  earning  a  stray  copper,  pocketed 
the  note  and  sped  away. 

David  was  not  an  imaginative  boy,  and  he  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  men  who  had 
voted  for  liberty  that  day  were  familiar  figures  to  him. 
It  was  not  until  he  heard  Archie  and  Betty  ask  who  this 
one  and  that  one  was,  and  wonder  whether  the  colonies 
really  could  be  about  to  resist  the  King,  that  he  had 
begun  to  feel  as  if  great  events  were  in  the  making  in 
that  familiar  old  building.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Jefferson 
— a  tall,  loose-jointed,  rather  carelessly  dressed  man, 
with  red  hair  and  small  keen  hazel  eyes,  who  seemed 
to  have  something  to  talk  of  with  everybody.  He 
lodged  in  one  of  the  new  streets,  in  a  small  brick  house 
where  he  had  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom  up  one  flight 
of  stairs.  As  David  knocked  at  the  open  door  he  heard 
someone  reading  half  aloud,  in  a  rather  low,  husky 
voice, 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  .   .   .  that  certain  rights — Come  in  1" 

Two  candles  burned  on  a  plain  table,  beside  a  small 
traveling  desk  which  Ben  Randall  the  carpenter  had 
made.  On  it  were  several  sheets  of  paper  written  over 
in  a  close,  neat  hand.  David  delivered  the  note  and  the 
lawyer  gathered  up  several  of  them,  folded  them,  wrote 
a  brief  note  and  gave  them  to  the  boy. 
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"Give  that  to  Mr.  Franklin — and  hark  ye,  lad,  you'd 
better  not  let  anyone  know  you  have  them." 

David  nodded  and  went  out,  the  packet  tucked  away 
inside  his  jacket.  Half  way  home  there  was  a  whoop 
of  exultation,  and  Jock  Grant,  the  leader  of  a  Tory 
gang,  pounced  upon  him. 

"Hey,  fellows,  here's  a  chap  that's  out  o'  bounds!" 

David  fought  like  a  small  catamount;  all  of  a  sudden 
he  understood  what  liberty  meant. 

Some  of  the  young  "macaronies"  of  Tory  families 
laughed  over  the  wild  doings  of  the  "Mohocks"  of 
London — young  men  of  fashion  who  sallied  out  into 
the  streets  at  night  to  plague  unfashionable  folk  who 
had  to  be  abroad.  Jock  thought  their  exploits  vastly 
entertaining  and  burned  to  Imitate  them. 

"Let's  roll  him  down  to  the  river  in  a  barrel." 

David  would  have  objected  to  this  idea  on  his  awn 
account,  but  when  he  thought  of  what  might  happen  to 
the  paper  he  carried  he  resisted  with  every  ounce  of 
fighting  power  in  him.  A  minute  or  two  later  a  digni- 
fied man  on  horseback  drew  rein  by  the  rolling,  tum- 
bling, clawing,  squirming  heap  of  boys  with  David  in 
the  core  of  it. 

"Boys,  what  are  you  about  there — four  against  one? 
That's  not  fair  play!" 

The  Tories  desisted,  and  scrambled  to  their  feet. 
The  man  smiled  down  at  the  small  boy  in  the  torn 
jacket,  with  one  black  eye  and  a  tooth  or  so  missing. 
"Faith,"  he  said,  "you  seem  to  have  begun  soldiering 
early.    What  was  it  all  about?" 

"They're  Tories,"  said  David  briefly;  he  thought 
that  was  explanation  enough. 

"Oh,  indeed?"  The  others  begun  to  draw  off.  "A 
great  credit  to  your  King  you  are!"  the  rider  flung  at 
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them  contemptuously.  "Mount  you  behind  me,  young 
patriot,  and  I'll  take  you  home,  or  wherever  it  is  that 
you  are  going." 

"Dr.  Franklin's,  please,  sir,"  said  David,  and  held 
on  tight  until  they  reached  the  house  a  few  minutes 
later.     Dr.  Franklin  himself  came  to  the  door. 

"Ha,  George,"  he  said  in  his  friendly  way,  "where 
are  you  bound  for?" 

"Home  to  the  old  forge,"  laughed  the  other. 
"When  the  Declaration's  framed  no  man  will  be 
readier  to  sign  it  than  I — but  you  need  cannon-balls 
and  not  talk  just  now.  Washington  has  the  men,  and 
I'll  give  him  the  hot  shot — the  British  too  if  they  come 
to  meddle  with  George  Taylor.  Meanwhile  here's  a 
young  American  who  has  an  errand  with  you."  And 
lifting  his  hat  the  iron-master  rode  swiftly  away. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  heard  how  nearly  David  had 
come  to  grief,  he  looked  rather  concerned. 

"You  did  well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "and  here's  a  bit 
of  silver  to  buy  you  a  new  jacket.  It  might  have  done 
no  harm  had  they  got  the  paper;  still,  every  hour's 
delay  may  count  at  this  time.  Mr.  Taylor  came  to 
this  country  a  poor  lad  like  you,  and  now  he's  owner 
of  the  biggest  foundry  in  the  country  and  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Congress.  You'll  have  It  to  tell  of 
when  you're  an  old  man,  if  all  goes  well,  how  you  and 
he  served  the  country,  like  good  Americans." 

This  was  the  second  time  David  had  been  called  an 
American  In  fifteen  minutes,  and  he  began  to  feel  that 
it  was  rather  a  proud  thing  to  be  one.  He  went  home 
with  his  silver  piece  tight  in  his  hand  and  a  deep  con- 
tent in  his  heart. 

That  evening  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife,  "The 
second  day  of  July  will  be  the  most  memorable  epoch 
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in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the 
great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  celebrated 
with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports, 
guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward 
forevermore." 

But  after  all,  the  thing  was  not  really  finished  till 
the  members  met,  on  the  fourth,  to  make  a  written 
record  of  it  for  all  to  sign.  The  draft  of  the  declara- 
tion was  but  little  changed.  In  one  paragra,ph  some 
remarks  charging  "the  British  people"  with  participa- 
tion in  the  oppressive  acts  of  King  George  were  altered 
or  omitted.  There  was  no  point.  It  was  wisely  argued. 
In  alienating  any  friends  which  the  colonies  might  have 
in  Parliament,  by  blaming  them  for  what  they  had 
done  their  best  to  prevent.  But  on  the  whole  the 
declaration  was  felt  to  be  well  expressed. 

The  day  was  hot,  and  the  windows  were  open  into 
an  alley  where  a  livery  stable  harbored  swarms  of 
horse-flies.  They  buzzed  about  the  council  chamber, 
as  one  pestered  delegate  said,  as  if  they  were  Tory 
flies.  If  they  were  they  failed  to  gain  anything.  But 
for  this  petty  annoyance  the  discussion  might  have  con- 
tinued longer  than  it  did.  The  Declaration  was  voted 
upon  and  adopted  in  the  evening  of  July  4th  and  laid 
U)pon  the  table  for  the  signing  of  the  delegates  who 
were  still  In  the  chamber,  some  twenty-seven  in  all. 

John  Hancock,  the  presiding  officer,  signed  first  in 
great  broad  letters,  observing,  "There — John  Bull  can 
read  my  name  without  spectacles,  and  he  may  double 
the  reward  of  £500  for  my  head  now,  if  he  likes." 
Then,  as  he  handed  the  pen  to  the  secretary,  Thomson, 
he  added,  "We  must  be  unanimous  in  this,  there  can  be 
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no  pulling  different  ways.  We  must  all  hang  together." 

"We  must  indeed,"  said  Dr.  Franklin,  dryly,  "or  we 
shall  all  hang  separately." 

There  was  a  subdued  laugh.  The  stout  Benjamin 
Harrison  observed  to  Eldridge  Gerry,  who  was  small 
and  slight,  "If  the  hanging  comes  I  shall  have  the 
advantage.  It  will  be  all  over  with  me  while  you  are 
still  kicking  in  the  air." 

Francis  Hopkinson  set  down  his  name,  and  offered 
the  pen  to  Carroll  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  colonies.     "Will  you  sign?"  he  asked. 

"Most  willingly,"  said  the  Marylander,  and  as  he 
wrote  his  name  with  his  usual  serene  and  courtly  de- 
liberation, someone  in  the  outskirts  of  the  group  said 
in  an  undertone,   "There  goes  a   few  millions." 

"He  might  easily  claim  that  'twas  not  he  who 
signed,"  said  another  voice,  "there  is  more  than  one 
Charles  Carroll  in  Maryland — no,  by  Jove,  see  that!" 

Carroll  showed  no  sign  of  having  heard  the  low- 
toned  comment,  but  he  signed  himself  "Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton."  He  was  destined  to  see  not 
only  the  birth  but  the  youth  of  the  new  republic,  for 
he  outlived  every  man  there  present  and  died  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

When  all  had  signed  who  were  there  at  the  time,  the 
document  was  sent  to  the  printers,  to  be  brought  out 
in  the  form  of  a  "broadside"  or  printed  proclamation 
which  could  be  sent  out  at  once  to  all  the  colonies. 
Copies  were  sent  to  be  read  aloud  to  all  colonial  assem- 
blies and  committees  of  safety  and  by  the  commanders 
of  all  troops.  On  the  morning  of  July  8th  the  voice 
of  the  great  bell  was  heard,  calling  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  public  square. 
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Archie  and  Betty  and  David  were  listening  with 
the  rest.  The  voice  of  the  bell  awoke  many  memories 
in  David's  heart,  which  he  had  not  known  were  there. 
He  could  just  remember  hearing  it  when  it  tolled, 
muffled,  all  day  long,  October  31,  1765,  the  day  the 
Stamp  Act  went  into  operation.  It  rang  again  when 
the  tea  ship  arrived,  to  call  a  meeting  in  this  same 
State  House  yard.  Two  years  before,  on  July  i, 
1774,  that  muffled  tolling  was  heard  again  to  announce 
the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Now  it  rang  out 
joyously,  gloriously,  like  the  chanting  of  a  wild  pro- 
phetic singer  of  a  free  people.  Old  Andrew  MacNair, 
his  very  finger-tips  a-tingle  with  the  splendor  of  the 
hour,  rang  as  he  had  never  rung  before,  and  the  huge 
mass  of  metal  answered  him  like  a  thing  alive. 

When  at  last  the  ringing  stopped,  the  square  was 
packed  with  listeners,  silent,  expectant,  hushed  in  awe. 
In  a  voice  of  stentorian  power  that  carried  the  fateful 
words  to  the  outermost  fringe  of  the  audience,  John 
Nixon  began  the  first  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence : 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 

necessary  for  one  people " 

The  American  nation  was  born. 


.    SHADOW  AND  FLAME 

The  sunset  flares  where  the  pavements  blend 
With  river  and  shore  at  the  long  street's  end 

In  a  luminous  mist  of  gray. 
Under  the  walls  of  our  canyons  deep 
The  souls  of  the  past  awake  from  sleep, 
Haunting  the  ways  that  their  hearts  have  known- 
Their  dreams  are  living  in  steel  and  stone, 

And  we  dream  on  to-day. 

Their  keels  are  dust  and  their  sails  are  furled 
Who  anchored  here  in  the  Port  of  the  World, 

New  squadrons  are  challenging  Fate. 
Forgotten  storms  wrecked  their  crowding  spires, 
We  prison  the  lightning  in  weaving  wires. 
Our  caravans  burrow  under  the  earth 
Where  the  heart  and  the  brain  that  gave  us  birth 

Dreamed  of  a  mighty  State. 

Into  a  city  of  marvelous  mold 

They  wrought  their  souls  as  they  cast  their  gold, 

They  won  for  us  name  and  fame. 
Shadows  are  they — but  their  dreams  are  stone. 
Woven  about  them  our  world  has  grown. 
Magic  that  lurks  in  our  battlement-wall, 
Crowns  it  with  stars  when  the  white  stars  call, 

Write  us  our  dream — in  flame! 
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